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I?,TRODUCTiOIJ 



The ninth Annual Conference on Bengal Studies met April 27-29, 
1973, at the Southeni -Asian Institute, School of International 
Affairs, "Coluirl)ia University, iri !tew York -City. The. Conference 
was organized Professor Leonard Gordon of Columbia- Univer- 
sfty. Sixteen papers were. delivered by scholars from the 
United Sta'tes and Canada- Of these, twelve are reproduced in 
this volurie. 



The first two essays discuss the accorradation of Jndian literary foms and 
vie;vs of life in the Bengali novel, a foreign literary fbrnx which was adopted in 
India only in the last century and a half, "in her essay on the^ngall novel, 
Hachel BauiDer explains that Indian literary traditions already pBssessed "well 
established r.odes and techniques" for presenting character,, Structdre, tins, 
sequence, and rood, aad these were accommodated in, and helped to shapes the 
Bengali novel. In adapting the 'novel form from an alien cuTitire, Bengalis faced 
a fundar;ental philosophical problein. Whereas in the wes'tem novel, she argues, 
action, character portrayal, and structure tend to assume free choice of self-' 
detemination by the individual, in Indian literary and philosophical traditions 
the individual's role is predetermined by his birth, and failure to live afecVrd- 
ing to the prescrlDed rules is likely to bring emotional and other disasters. 
She traces three lines of development which are related to this problem and which 
grarge in Bankiitcandra Chatterji's novels. The first concerns the depiction ot 
character. Individuals are generally treated as character types, with "good" 
people acting according to "icai^ra (righteousness) and "bad" people acting without 
the benefit of Iharza motivation. Often it is consistency in the character, ' * ^ 
rather than plot or character change, which holds the novel together. Second, 
in the Bengali novel, episodes tend to have more importance than the pl^t- , , 

Individual events reveal human character. Repeated individual acts in accordance 
with ana-r-.x bring harmony, aes;hetic pleasure, and the possibility of higher 
rebirth. There is a corresponding absence of concern with "the sequential arrange- 
r^enl of events." Long range development is less Important than accumulated 
individual actions. Tnird and finally, she argues that: the novelist's treatment 
of the emotional response of individuals to their experience gives the Indian 
nowel what is possibly its most singular feature. The novelist, as the epic poets 
before nlm, concentrates on producing s^usa or a particular emotional atmosphere. 
Popular^appreciation of novels depends upon the author's skill in evoking that 
atmosphere more' than i n plot or character developmerTt. ^ 

Ruta Pempe also discusses the integration of western and Indian literary 
conventions in the Bengali novel. She stresses the importance of understanding 
the reader's expectations and values, for without such understanding, appreciation 
of what the author con^nunicates to his audience is impossible. She writes about 
the late Buddhadeva Bose's controversial noveT, "Anija'p l-'odMe Eka (Alone in the 
Mirror). She summarizes the plot which concerns a young widow, Kamala, who rnmes 
to Calcutta, falls in love,. and lives with her bohemian artist lover. However, 
Karrtdla finds this break v/ith her upbringing unsettling and disturbing, and she 
f^^ially persuades her lover to take a position in a business firm and to marry 
her in orthodox fas;*ion.' 

MS. Pempe suggests that a propeV evaluation of Anyar Moddhe Eka may be made 
only byccnsTdering both sets of literary traditions which it combines. The 
tradition of the western novel is realistic, anti -romantic, concrete, psychological, 
and developmental. The depiction of Kamala's love affair and mental agitation, 
leading to marriage and a rejection of alien concepts of personal morality and - 
]i.fe-style, fits into that tradition. But the conclusion of the book ~ the 
inarriage — is in the literary tradition of raaa, the essence or flavor wljich is 

ii 
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the aesthetic coal 'Jf literature according ie theorists ot.Sanskrit literature. " 
ThI fllJoripugU. is "quietistlc/ contetnplative. and "refinement of 

•roodf" Accordingly, the outcome tends to be pradlctable, the treatoent of tne . 
subject Is idealized and abstract rather th§n concrete and P^yf^o^^^i cal Jhe - . 
shows how Buddhadeva 3ose employed these t;-;o traditions to un-te a relatively 
new literary forra with 'existing.artistic conventions. 

Anjishnu Roy analyzes Rabindranath Tagore's play, '/^sorjcn (Sacrifice) - 
which elevates humanistic over ritualistic and priestly religion He first 
dVlcusses -thl doJJinant tees in the struggle betweeh the ^^^"9- f ^ P"f^*'4"'^ 
Jalsing, who was raised by the j)riest and who is torn between Jts devotion uo . 
the priest, Ws reluctance to carry out the priest's order tqkil* the king and. 
hisMove for a beggar girl. Ultiniat,ely unable to cope with his inner conflict-, 
jlis ng kills hi Jilf in a self-sacrifice which unjtes the king, the priest, and-- 
the qi?l iaising's suieide is a genuine sacrifice, jnj^gore's view, because 
it Tanifests self-less, "altruist.ic love" and rejects the ritualism and fanaticism 
of ?h^prffit With his self-iminoq«tion,.Jaising enables the. king and the'pnest 
to realize "that Huinanity rather than incomprehensible Being is. tne true object, 
of worship. r * ;' . ' ^ ' . 1 ^ 

The'next three papers are about* the changing status of Bengali women during 
the last century and a quarter. David Kopf discusses the background to the 187& 
revolt within the Brahmo Samaj against the leadership of 1<eshub Sen The issue 
which-- signalled tlfe'-growing estrangement between the. f)r°9£|?t^^? c "^n ?Sl 
winqs of -the Samao-.vas women'l educa'tion and'emancipationr^ Kopf fjjcus^s on the 
«?SrVsivanath Sastrj to-i*llustrate the split.' Undoubtedly-Sivanath's - 

Zmdlh circumstances gave^lim a- direct, P^>^^°"f ""t-n'SJ^'tL^ace to'?we?ve 
of wom^n foe his father 'forced him to marry against hi^ will at the age to twelve 
-L^°he^ll4^^ B"t t_he works of the f^^^ica^ 

sSciaTSiCtIt Unitarian, Theodora Parker, seemed to ^e-the decisive i nr. uen^ 
on the-'/ounaer Generation of progressive Brahmos. ParJ^er's sehnons and tracts 
injuft cPL'iJLican women and sTaves'were translated. into Bengali in tfie 
1860s and stirred BengaH Brahmos. This influence was reinforced fay two English, 
ijnitlrians in Calcutta, liafy Carpenter and -Annette Akroyd (who later married 
i? liaTU Beviidge).' Fofiified by their knowledge of ""temporary effor^ 
.t»'e United States and England to extend fiqual rights to women^ Sivanath bastri 
and progress we .Brahmos took Up VT^yasagar's movement to promote femaje educa- 
tion Keshub Sen had also beer, a si/pportar of the Calcutta Bethune ic^hool for - 
xvime'n whin its' a?m had been to produce "the^enlightened houseifife." However when 
tSrEpglish Unitarians and the progressive Brahmos sought to prepare women for 
caree?f outside the.honJ^V Keshub Sen balked and urged a less anglicized and more 
dradullist approach, ^ women's issue became the major factor dividing Brahmos 
ir?tl!t 1870s; prior t6 Keshub's decision to marry.^is 14 year old daughter to the 
son of' the polygamous and imaje-worshipping Maharaja of Cooch Benar. - 

Kopf demonstrates the degree to'which the. controversy within the Brahmo - 
Samai was influenced by the women's emancipation movement outside of Bengal. And 
he luggllts the confusion in the minds of . Brahmo progressives .between what was 



- • . ' ' - / - . . 

irodenr (rational and. hurane) and whaf-was rserely'wastem (di§t gnd tifess)* 
confusion provided K^shub Sen's followers with a ^ot&nt argumenj; against the 
denationalizing tendencies of the radical B?at5n50s. - , • 

' • ■>- . ■ » t- % ' 

Whereas. David !topf's^paper»1s roncecneij with Brahmo"iuen-and their foreign 
alll£s in the 19th century, Geraldine Forbes discusses 2Gth, century Bengali " 
woiren who had attended the. sstjools the Brahmos and missionaries had opene'd for 
theni. She suggests that the-^jrosressive hinds ultimately failed to convince 
orthodox society that women should be per ^ tfed to niove- outside the household. 
Rather she^argues fnat Hindu revivarists'vifon a degree of freedom for women by 
using a' more traditionalist argument j^iJiy "est^iblishing 'social service' as a 
legitimate ivay of serving God" and by winning a new respect for the spirituality 
of Indian women. She believes that the view that reform was consistent with 
ancient Indian tradition was more effectiv^ in bringing women into public life 
than the argument that reform was "rational" or "scientific." Thus a-1 though 
their participation in public affairs was a break with.recent custom, on the 
whole they did not revolt against the ro^es and ideal characteristics tradition- 
ally assigned to women. She demonstrates "through the lives of sijc prominent; 
Bengali women . in social service and na'tioriai ist activities how, continuity was 
maintained with Iniia^rdefinittons of :feminity fay exempl-ffying the feminine . ^ 
qOalities^of "compassion, sacr>ifide and saint! iness.."" The new'view -was that 
seclusion' and ignorance of women were' phenomena of HuslinT and British rule, and 
were contrary to antient Indi^an tradition.' The six women are Sarojini Naidti, 
Basanti Das, Bina^Das, Saroj fJalini Dutt, Shudha Hazumdar, and .Renu Chakraborty; 

rh "Tlie Value of Women, "rShirley Lindenbaum combines the results of her 
field work in a'villagei'n jQoiflilla district .with dejnographic statistics for . 
Bangladesh "as a whole to €how the, shifts in the^posa iiflo^of Bangladesh womeR„^ ji_ 
dtrr4n§-t-heir~^-f fr ^iyefes . 5he-sngges:tr"ERat"the three age spans in which 
female mortality is .unusually high are periods when families regard women as an 
economic burden'or as of margi;ia,l value as objects of prestige. The first age 
span IS the first five years of life when. male chil;dren, as potentially greater 
earners, are better nourished and cared for than. girls who are seen as consumers 
of the wealth men acquire. Mothers participate in this favor.itism, knowing that 
they may need the son's economic support in ^/idowhood (67% of women over atje 50 
are widows).' The second period of high female mortality is in the child-bearing 
yea»s when the demand for large; numbers of ma*l5 b.abies and p6or n-Jtrition and" 
health care take a Jieavy tpll. The third period in which women die at a" greater 
rate than men is between 60-69 -ivhen the great majority of women are Widows with 
^ntle economic or prestige value and "when cultural protection now favours the 
emergent daughter-in-law.'' . , . - . 

. Ms. Lindenbaum also points, to a signiticant change in marriage trahsactton£_ 
m her village. -Dowry has been replacing bride price, indicating that "thHre i's 
now more value placed upon finding a^ proper groom than a bride. This, she ^ 
suggests, "indicates a shift in the prestige system, away from one based on land, 
access t'o which was* minutely regulated through the careful deploysjient of women, 
'-towards a system in which social position is determined by male acculation of 
mphey 1n commerce or the professions. Her evidence indicates little conscious 



.effort to Imn j^opulation in Bangladesh whose population growth rate is exceeded 
* onJ*<D.y the Philippines and Thatland. 

' * * *•> . 

r'!ary Frances Duhhamls paper is a literary analysis of Jai^igaK, the Sengali 
Muslim bardic -songs, of grief- '.'aHtjon. were Introduced into B.engal as part of the 
' MOharram festival and they d^ew many of their their.es from the Shia siones of xhe 
■Hasanan befcra the battle of Karbala'HfiSO A.9.) and the nsartyrdom of Husein.. 
-^However, many existing jor-i^o^ a're-not conne'cted with Muharram x>r other religious 
theres biSit instead ace about secular historical and social matter^, i hey are 
cciuposed' in a wide range of Ifterary forms.- Varying, then, in theme and forni, 
\aie utiifying element in jxHgcsi Js^he^ileplcjLi-OO-g-fJIsacr If i ce and suf Ten ng-. 

the -19th eentury; iavic^m developed Jrs to sxteflged performances each last- 
ing days and nights. Bards, choruses, and dancers entertained mass audiences in 
east-Bengal, muchvas V^vi-oan auitl .y:itvjx performers did m West Bengal. In recent 
(fecades, there has' been i niarked decline in the frequency and popularity of these 
{ferf orrnancgs . t " 

- The appendix tc Hs- Dunham's paper contains five^.xamples of .jarz verse ^ 
structure and diction. The examoles also cocveythe mournful, lamenting quality 
of -The paper Is one of the first systematic, efforts to analyze this 

important bat' neglected sub.ject. - •." 

Richard P. Cronin writes about an episode in Bengali history which stirred 
uir.Hindu-Kusl.im antagonism: the J905 partition, of Bengal, into separate Hindu 
and Muslin majority provinces- rie .analyzes the efforts of the new Government of 
.EastPOi Bennal and Assam to end what it regarded a§/the "class rule of high 
caster Bengali Hind'u? in the new province after 1505.' By Curtailing Hindu 
opportunities in education and government servite, the Government created new 
chances for Musllins, who had be^n proportionafly under-represented, and at the 

' «:ame.'time wor? itself new Muslim allies. ^ finds that the Government efforts 
Vailed to increase sianificantly the 'percentage of Muslims employed by the 
Govern-ment although they expanded the Muslim share of degrees and official / 
control over education. .The Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam also tned 
to use- government loans to Muslim cultivators to free them of supposed dependence 
on Hiadu iwj'ney-l enders.. Cronin conclude? that the Government's antirHindu 

' no^ici6'^ wAj=e political ly counter-prpductive becai'?*^ they alienated large - 
numbers or.iilndus' who had -not pravicusty 4)een hostile to British rule, without 
attracting compensatory. Muslim support. \ ,t 

Catherine Houghton writes about the role of language ,in the creation of 
Bangladesh. After suggsstina what the Bengal specialist may learn from a socio- 
lin^urstTc perspective oY the fegion, she traces the emergence of the Bengali 
lanouofic as a source-of conflict faetv/een East and West Pakistan. She also , 
■' provid^^i 'a ^Y.zXc:n of the events of 1970-7] which culminated in the separation 
of Bangladesh from Pakistan. F1na3iy, she analyzes synchronically the Bengali 
languag*:' as the central element of Bengali political identity, as the medium" 
for ODimca'l communication, as an object of pride, and as a vehicle for 
cbarkte<istic Bengali cultural e^-pressien. She illustrates this analysis. 

" y ' ' 
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vividiy with personal cbse,*vatfiGns and with exartples from poems afid essays'.* The 
islamic emphasis; found in f-1s. Dunham's paper on -jarigcm, on blood, suffering, 
dsath, and n^rt:^vm» iis also present in these exajnples. ' 

A. -T. R. Rahman explores possible -changes in the relationship between 
=ddnir.istrat-'on and politics in Sangladesh. He foresees a growth, in the influence 
political psrty or parties at the expense of the bureaucracy. In undivided 
Pakistan, the SJureaucracy, oftei? in cooperation with the army, ran the country. 
The Civil Service of Pakistan syppliegl p6rson-f|l for most top positions in 'govern 
nent and advisory bodies, and, it enjoyed high salaries. and job security. By 
contrast, Rey Dosltions in Bangladesh ar^ being filled by politicians and 
professionals who are not bureaucrats. McreovieiCi salaries, and the constitutional 
ort)tactions of bureaucrat:- have been significantly reduced a^ th? -AwSm^' League 
iia's consolidated il-s dominance. The /Wami League and its affiliated student and 
labor organizations have become major avenues for gaining positions of influence 
and responsibility, f^r. Rahjnan predicts, that the Bangladesh Parltarsent will 
increasingly serve to legitlnilze decisions a1 ready.^ made" by the Awami League. 
The Awaml League is improving its comniuni cation with a multitude of inteijest 
group^, ^thereby assuming some- functions exercised by parliamentary inst/tutions 
where 'they are strong. .Rather than moving towards parliamentary democracy ,^Hr. 
'Rehman's^es a t>*end towards a'pai'tern of institutfon-building "that many y ■ 
■communist countries haj/e fol-lowed." ' . 

'Eduard H. Level ie'^s. paper cojicerns a split in .the labor movement during the 
1928 strike against the t^ta iron and Steel Co. in Jamshedpur'.. Jamshedpar had 
had a pre.v1ous' strike in 192« which led to the founding of the Labour Association 
whoSe maIrt base v/as' the Bengali clerical and technical staff rather than the non- 
,.Bengal1 manual v/orkers^ in 1928, the non-Bengal 1 workers organ*i-zed a series of 
strikes for bette,.- ec6nG?n1c conditions. Lacking skills in "articulation of 
grievances" an(?NJ3§goti^tion, they were rejiresented" b: Maneck Homi , a. dismissed 
emoloyee of Tata's"' who, in contrast to Bengali leaders of the Lab/)ur Association, 
did not belong to the nationalist movement. During the 1928 strike, maxiy leadefs 
of the indian National Congress and the All-rfidia Trarfe Union Congress visite'd 
Jamshedpur' where they were confronted by a divided labor scene, with Homi and ^ 
the militant Strike Committee pressing for niajor concessions .from Tata's and the 
Benga'li -dominated Labour Association seeking a moderate, gradualist solution. 
At this point Homi invited Subhas Chandra Bose to come to Jamshedpur to help 
the strikers. Bose arrived, persuaded the Labour Association to joirf^ the strike, 
and forged a short-1 ived .all jance, between the Association 'and Homi 's 'Strike' , 
CoiKT-ittee. Bose then preceded to negotiate a settlement with Tata's which' 
failed. tp satisfy Homi arfd the. militants. They then started a rival union, the 
Labour' Federation. For the next decade, the Jamshedpur union movement remained 
divided and largelv'-impotfent during the ^rivalry between the militant Federation 
and the pro-Congress As^sociation. ,* . 

- The main issue dividing them was whether the labor movement should- be 
brought into alliance with the Indian National Congress and with "national" 
capital i?ts% such as the Tatas", or whether labor should concentrate on securing 
jna XI mijfti .economic advantage In an inevitable conflict bdtv/een labor and capital. 
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foreign or Indian. Subhas Chandra Rose's role ''was^^^ajssdiate contradictions^ 
between national capital and labor and ROt, allpw them tp*vf6rk against the' fonna-^ 
tion of ^ nationalist t)loc-" Homi, on the otHer hand, argued that svaraj yould 
have little jreaning for workers and peasants if- independence ^ant a inere 
substitution of Indian'for British capitalists. -Lavalle concludes that when 
labor organizations and nationalist groups combine, they do so for "mutual^ but 
not njBcessarily similar, advantage. Labor Is primarily seeking ecanom'iC . 
objectives while natiorialists are trying to add to the diverse groups/ wFich ^ " 
suppoVJt the independence movemenf. As e result,, contradictions sugh'as those 
of the 1928 strike, of^t'en anise. / - * 

Colin I-'acAndrews discusses the improve^nts rec'eirtly made in and projected 
for the Calcutta 'metropolitan region. Without trying fo minimize the formidable 
obstacles to Calcutta's survival- such as the si-1ting up of the Hooghli River, 
critical shortages of transport, housing, and water, and population jgrowth, he 
sees reason for liope- He regards recent planning approaches for Calcutta as'an 
encouraging departure from earlier .efforts -in that the emphasis is '!on working 
within existing conditions and in an 'Indian' way." For example, instead .of 
^demoiishing bustis, the Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority has been 
improving their water supply and sanitation ~ an obviously humane and pragmatic 
approach. The CHDA and other planning organizations are a.Tso either building . 
or preparing ^or a Kapid transit* system, new bridges over the Hooghly, a 
second, port at Haldia.^ and the Faraklfah Barrage to flush out the Hooghly with 
&nges water Hov/ever^ he concludes that ultimata success of these promising 
efforts to scve Calcutta v/i;il depend on the economic growtl) of the whT)le* eastern 
region and ci political stat>ility in West Bengal- - * ' ' 

. ■ , ' * John R. HcLane 

-* Calcutta* 1975 



I. 'W£ PLACE OF THE BENGALI KOVEL III THE DEVELOPIlEfnr 
■ OF KODERN INDIAN FICTIOIJ 

Rachel Van M- Baumer 
University of Hawaii 



The developT.ent of the novel in India provides a fascinating study of 
borrowing and accomrcodatidn. . in this paper I shall discuss its pioneer stage 
of development in Bengal where ciVcumstances of history produced the impetus 
to Sis adoption ty Indian authors- 

In Benaal interaction between British and Indians in the colonial context 
- occurred in'deep concentration, and intimately associated with that fact ms 
the vigorous intellectual and artistic awakening In Bengal, particularly in 
Calcutta from the late eighteenth century through the first decades of the 
twentieth century- Out. of that remarkable foment of the nineteenth century in 
' Bengal emerged several innovations In Indian literature, not the least of which 
v/as the appearance of the novel. -* 

If is not my purpose in this paper to describe the history of the novel in 
Eenga'^, nor to defend its role as a jrodel for the develops'ent of the novel m 
other literatures of South-" Asia. Accounts, of the^^appearance of the first full- 
'fledged Bengali novels, their translations' into other Indian languages, and 
their effects on various Indian audiences and writers can be had be readying the 
nume'-ous Indian literary histories. 2 1 am concerned here with the work_of_the 
e§rly Bengali novelists in introducing and establishing a foreign literary forra 
' wnhin the: fold of their own traditions' and, tastes- In effecting this acconxnoda- 
tion, t|i|y Instituted certain modifications and characteristics which have 
become wid&ly practised in Indiag fiction whatever Its language may be. 

.The difficulties faced by the first Bengali novelists in writing in this 
new form were of a greater magnitude than might be Imagined. Part of the problem 
was historical The novel had evolved in the West over a considerable period 
of tirre prior to its arrival in India- Its growth was accompanied by varieties 
of experimentation in the literary presentation of people, events and places 
common ti every day life, or conceivably possible v/ithin the range of human 
experience Bengal, and India, had no. literary development parallel to this. " 
At th*end tff the eighteenth century, the major forms of fiction in Bengal were 
the epic and the rahgal kavi^a (long, narrative poems having nearly epic propor- 
tion), in this literature the affairs of gods and men intermingled on a plane 
of unreal ity"r Any other formula for fiction would" have been unthinkable, for. 
It was believed, no audience would find charm or entertainment in the contempla- 
tion of ordinary human experience. ' . 
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. Tfce literature of Bengal prior to the nineteenth century had attained a great 
deg'se of sophistication with respect to techniques, conventions and aesthetic 
theory, aspects which, in part, had. been influenced by Sanskrit literature. 
Presentation of character, structure, tiine sequence, inood, all had well established 
nodes and techniques. As in other epic literatures, Indivduals seldoni appeared, 
but rather character types were portrayed. Structure consisted mainly of discrete 
episodes loosely woven together in a siniple framework. Considerations of tijne 
and fnood, or perhaps we night say atmos^ere, were inuch more distinctive. The 
Indian cyclical view of tin:e cast a peculiar influence on the literature, in nany 
instances raking action appear to roove in concentric circles of tine. Thfe 
distinctly Indian theory of rasa tsolded the developEent of scenes and episodes of 
"a literary work in such a way as to present a given ^s-*otionja the greatest degree 
of distillation and hence aesthetic appreciation. " - 

The raost formidable problen for Bengali authors in the adaptation of th? 
novel, I believe, was a philosophic one, although it was umJiSibtedly not perceived 
9t the conscious level. If it is true that the form of the novel, as v;ell as its 
content, is shaped by philosphic perceptions and worjd view, then the extent of 
the difficulty Tif recreating the fonn in India is easiV seen. Tlie cause aiid 
effect relationship underlying the structure of the novel , the interdependence 
of character and action, are distinctly related to Western notions of free choice 
in self-determination, mastering one's fate, improving one's self and one's lot. 
^;here traditional philosophic, views support the belierf that the individual's 
role in i;fe is determined by the ci rcum^ances of his birth, that his response, 
to each incident in life is iinportant, not to the events of tomorrow, but to the 
conditions'of iis next existence, that duty lies in the direction of perfonning 
prescribed actions, the- neglect of which is the only choice he has and that a 
disastrous one, — in that context principles of cause and effect, personality 
developnseht'and the individual's influence on action are greatly tnodified. 

The accomffiodat-ion of the form of the novel both to the Indian literary 
aesthetic trad ition and to the viev/ of life that supported it was -achieved only 
after decades of exoerime'-.t and effort by a number of Bengali novelists. In 
this connection, the works of Kaliprasanna SfiTiha,. Pyaricand Hitna, and Bhudeb 
Mukberji; generally described as the first Bengali novels, cannot be considered, 
fo' as Clark point out, these writings were really "preparatory stuff, at best 
the novel in embryo "3 The process of synthesis may be said to have truly begun 
•n the works of Bankinjcandra Chatterji who wrote fourteen novels during the 
yea'^s between 1865 and 1887. 

Bankin;candra's first works were historical romances, a jsnrs which lent 
Itself weil to a number of features of the literature of Indian traditiort.- The 
cha'-acters otJJie romances were of a type so familiar to the Bengali and .San- ^* 
sJc-it stage, heroes a^d heroines, members of the nobility and wealthy classes, 
the'f servants, their priests. Furthermore, these characters could be drawn 
somewhat larger than life and at the sama time be presented as character types. 
f'D'e particularly, this form with its emphasis on mood, tone, effect, gave, 
wider scope for the traditional Indian treatment of emotion known as r-aao.. 
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Aspects of ti^s sequence and relationship of the single scene or Incident- 
to the plot .«re difficult for the autiior from ihe beginning. Later when Bankin 
turned to social and political novels, characterizalion becanie such nore 
difficult, also- A nurier of critics have pointed to Bankiiucandra's practice 
of writing his- novels in serialization as the source of the problem. Neverthe- 
less, his revorking of the novels in 'later years for republication did not ' 
"s'l^bstantially change his handling of these aspects- They, in fact, became 
rxtre fimly established in the genre as it was to develop in succeeding years. 

In Bankicscandra's work we can observe the beginnings of three lines of 
devfelopr^nt which have grown in refinenent and artistic merit in the hands of 
subsequent Indian novelists- These three areas, I believe, contribute both to 
the distinctive quality of the Ih^iah nOveT and bTso 1:o the vartety-of-aestheticr- 
pleasure the novel, as a genre with great flexibility. Is capable of producing- 

The firs* area is concerned with presentation and treatment of characters - 
The -characters in Bankiccandra's novels were draivn nwstly from the upper and 
middle classes of Bengali society- The greater nuraber of them can bevdescribed 
as character types! And character types can be said to predreninate in contempor-. . 
a«7 literature as veil- In introducing the characters, Bankim often ^1 lowed 
the pTactice of Sir Walter Scott whose works he greatly admired; i.e-, each / 
cha»'acter was brought into the action by nie&ns of an introductory paragraph or 
statement describing personality and appearance- From that point onward the 
episodes and events of his hovels illustrated the characters in a specrrfic Indian 
sense* "Good" characters were motivated by their sense of dhccma (righteous 
duty and obligation). "Bad" characters, having denied the njotivation of dharra, 
acted in ways which destroy social balance and hannony. This delineation of 
character gavff opportunity for considerable didacticism, an ancient practice in _ 
Indian literature. These techniques of characterization were carried forward 
to a great extenjt by Rameshcandra Datta. But Tagore who was influenced by the 
works, of Maupassant, Tolstoy and, to some extent, Poe, added another dimension 
to characterization; namely, the psychological study. Rabindranath's widely 
admired nov^ Gora^ provided an intense psycho 1 ogi caT study , yet in this and 
other such studies, psychological insights and illustrtions were not accompanied 
by personality growth or change. In Bengali novels? action, the all-important 
aspect of the literary work and, indeed, it may be said of life itself, reveals 
the mn who is its instrument, but does not /lecessarily mold him nor does it 
com under his influence. Furtheraiore , -^/hether in the popular psychological 
studies or in other types of Bengali novels, the characters are one of the two 
i?nportant supports of structural unity. Plot very often is not the thread which 
holds things together, but rather the characters who must 4)e consistently 
portrayed, illustrated and understood by means of the action to which they are 
. made to respond. ' , 

If action IS iniDoreint in the Bengali novel, but not the plot^where is 
the field of its operation? It is in the episode, or -incident, or event; i:e., 
in the small units, of experience. I have already mentioned the importance in* 
Indian thought of the individual acts of every day life. It is only as these 
' acts are carried out in accordance with sacred authority that two^extremely 
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the episode above the plot. The episode is the small capsule in which the 
Uness of huiT^n experience, responsibility, achieverjent is contained. The 



on 

fill . , , 

life-^ong, or pTot-long, view is not the real view. Rather, it is the moment 
that is now ^n which the greatest inportance^, the irrevocable acticn, the 
hfghest iroral attainr.ent, the rich flavor of existence are to be perceived. 
Life and the literary work a^e viewed as consisting of the accumulation of 
these individual actions- They reveaV character and determine the individual's 
futu*^ It should be noted Uiat m a theoretical sense, the iniportandfe. of the 
single event tends to ^.ndefTi^ne the importance of the sequential arrangement 

of events in the 1 iter any. v;o'rk^ 

<i 

II Js-5t«-ation OT character through the action* of various £pisodes might 
leave the readef in a sterile and n^onotonbus literary landscape were it not 
fo** the third distinctive characteHstjc of- the Bengali, and Indian, novel. 
Tne centuries-old preoccupation with effective presentation of eniotional 
experience through the agency "of the literary work has brought its special 
gifts to the modern novel- In the truly great Bengali, and Indian, novels, the 
tharacte's are not wooden puppets who carry out the action of* the story with no 
sensation or inne' response to it. To the contrary, thsy are deeply emctidnal 
people responding to cfrcumsiances and to action with profound feelings. So ^ 
""ripcrtant has the pdr-ayal of the emotional response of the characters been 
in past ages of Indian literature, that an elaborate set^f conventions grew 
up in which setting, images, figures, physical sensations, all contributed to 
a pungent emotionai atniospheVe bringing the highest aesthetic pleasure to the 
audience, or readers Emphasis on emotional content in Bankim's novels perhaps 
^ent Tore pov;er.to his social and nationalistic argumenfci*';fnap to literary 
art'stry Rabindranath and Saratcandra, while reTinihg the treatment of emotion, 
achieved jiore pften than not. sentimental ism and melodrama. In time, however, 
the suoerb indian talent fbr'creating an aesthetically pleasing emotional 
dt{K)sphere fiii:;erged in ^-nwsbfii' «f t4ie great novels ^ Bengal^y «f «hi^ an^ _ 
examDiewei; known in the West iS B'bhutibhusan Bandyopadhyay's Father Pcmszli. 
it is this aspect that I woi,id identify as the second major unifying element 
ot the Benga'ii, and Indian, novel. * 

» - A - 

. The limitations of time have permitted me to speak pnly-^in the most general 
"wayof certain, aspects of the Bengali, and in turn the Indian, novel-v/orthy of 
m;>ch g*-eater exploration I have tried to indicate in brief, and perhaps 
over-s mplified, statement, both the meaning and the elegance Jndian authors 
ha»e brought to the novel. In the'r hands it has become a form in which human 
personal ity and experience are understood, evaluated and savored in Wie micro*- 
cosm of smaH events' and actions. As these events, in total', reveal consistancy 
of character and a-^fine balance of the full range of Tiuman emotions, artistry, 
unity and fultiHment are achieved in the literary work. . ' . 
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Footnotes 



1. The development of the novel in South Asia is a nineteenth-century occurrence. 
For that reason reference to India alone is niade throughout this paper. It 
should be understood, however, that the literary histories of contemporary 
India, Pakistan and Bangladesh share a coninon history in mneteenth-century 
India. 

2. A very linited conposite picture of the role of the Bengali novel in Indian 
literary history is presented in The Hovel in India^ Its 3irih and E'evelop- 
-^rrxT, edited by T. M. Clark. See also Sukumar Sen, History of Bengali 
LiterxpA^S ■, p. 238. - - . ' ♦ 

3. Clark, p. 61'. • ' ' 
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II / THE HYBRID STRUCTURE OF AYNAR KODDHE EKS 
- BY BUDDHAOEyA EOSE 

.Ruta Perpe 
University of Chicago . 



Literature, although it is created by individuals in solitude,, is a form of 
social fa.ehavior. ft is a means of conmunication between a writer and his readers - 
which is4)ased on shared notiops as to what constitutes art. Both the writer and 
the -reader have certain expectations, when they are faced, for example, witn a work 
called a "novel." Although a writer as an artist is one who creates new aesthetic 
object^ and oe'w style5, his achievement can only.be measured m terras of the con- 
-ventions which are part of the reader's and^his own milieu. The conventions 
-regarding art which guide evaluation and. understanding are not necessarily explicit; 
they are part of the system of values which are learned through social tzation in . 
a particular culture. They include notions as to the nature of art, the role of 
art in society, the nature of creativity, the nature of the aesthetic experience, 
as well as ideas regarding particular literary genres. 

Much of the criticism dealing with modern Bengali novels has assumed that 
. they conform to the conventions of the novel as it developed in the West. Since 
the label "novel" was first applied to literary works by Bankimcandra Chatterjee . 
in the 19th century, critics have judged Bengali novels -on -the basi^ of Western 
models. As a result there are frequent criticisms that characters have a flat,/ 
card-board quality, that they ajre stereotypical and psychologically shallow. 
Novels are found to have poor plot development and to reflect a la,ck of interest 
in personal, psychological detail. These features are perceived by critics as 
failures in literary facility." -However, these very failures may be, .'given 
another aesthetic system, considered successes. 

The history of modern Bengali literature indicates that the current aesthetic 
tradition is a composite "one. - ft combines both Wast£rn.-influenced and ciassieai 
Indian literary conventions. This paper first sunimanzes the plot ^f the novel • 
Aynar !-'oddhe EPjx. Then it explains aspects of the composition in terms of both 
the "Indian theory of rasa and the Western theory of the' novel . 

Among over forty novels written by Buddhadeva Bose, lyrica? iiodSiejtm is one 
of his latest, pubHsned. in 1-968.1 it is representative of the kinds of literary 
issues with which Buddhadeva was concerned from his. earliest writing period in 
the 1930's. . ' . . :, ' 
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The protagonist m Zi^ko^ S^^^dake l>3, is a i^on:afi called Kamala. She is a 
refugee widcw frcn East Bengal , v-bere her parents and her newly-wedded husband 
disappeared in refugee ca^ps.. >Jirn no one to depend upon to maintain her, she 
seeks out distaat relati^^es in Calcutta Kho take her in as a daughter, but- 
*pcre so as a servant. ^ • ' - 

Jtorous'passages in the novel establish that traditional values and goats 
are detply iniedded in Kama^^'s mind/ Like a proper Hindu woman, she maintains 
a bearing of codesty and distance when /febu, e man who is not kin, approaches 
her, and she reminds herself that "one must be carefDl with such a man-" She 
considers living.^n a hojre for refuged girls, where although one is not hcippy or 
dignified, the life is at least proper without fear and temptations. And", "in 
her wedding scene ^{a description occuring early .in the novel), she savours every 
aspect of the ritual: 

She looked at the ring on her finger, then all around the 
roon, how many kinds of gifts adorned the -dressing table, 
how many colored saris Jiung. on the dressing-rack. Even 
more would be added as -the evening jwent on. All for her. 
Did all of them really love her so much? lio,, it wa? not 
love, it was custom It was the ceremonial offering to 
the new bride — her blessing. On the wedding announce- 
ment was written "We pray this exchange of formalities' will 
be blessed " But there m*ust be a symbol of the blessing 
something v;e can see, something v;e can touch, something 
that is not just a spoken word. Like the zidojo^ [red 
lacquer powde^-], the conch"" bracelets, the brahmih*s mantra. 
That -Js why there are all these sans, jewelry, and *other 

aifts. Symbols are the basis of life; symbols are every- 

' thing (pp. 43-44). - ' ^ - 

"Ai r the little detans, canons, customs, -and vituals are 
very good It is clear that something is happening, that - 
the^e IS an event in your IffV; a very big event, and*i:hat 
this day.TS different from4fl other days, (p- 85) 

But unfortunate circumstances disrupt the normal, traditional situations which 
Karnala wOu d have experienced as a Hindu wife m Dacca, and, as a result, she is 
introduced to- activities end values foreign to her^jpld way of life. 

' 'Most of Kamala's nev. experiences are -associated v/ith the urban v/orld of 
Calcutta and especial Jy activities which are cons^'dered "Westernized" or 
"modern " Those experiences center around her? encounters with several men. 
For example, the evil Ambu visits her flasi's house as an excuse to see her and 
hopefully to catch her alone. He tells Masi detai'lea stories about the 
scandalous behavior of "modern gi«^ls" and convinces nen that if Kamala worked 
as an actress in films, she might earn hundreds of rupees and make them all 
rich. He overwhelms^ Kamala with English words which she hardly understands: 

What ,is called "income tax" or ''t\t conditioned" were 
not known to me even tv/o days ago. . Didn't Ambu under- 
stand that these things had no nieaning for me? I 
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sniled when he said that one day I too could be.a- 

"star," that ny "figure" was wonderful , -and that there ^ 

was cuch "Appeal" in my eyts. .(P- 3^) • . / . 

The determinant incident with M)u draws on a typical stereotype of Bengali 
"Westernized dacadencp." To a Western reader, it may evoke a -melodramatic 
- scene from old silent films, but to }femala, Buddhadeva implies,- the scene is 
a serious first encounter with "modem\iramorality-" Anbu takes her to a 
strange apartfnent- She describes the scene: 

The place did not look Tike the ho'me of a i/iadraldk 
[gentleman]- The room had a wretched, dissipated 
' appearance — cluttered bed against the wall, some 
glasses on "the table, a couple of chairs here and 
there, empty bottles standing on the window sill. 
... He took a flask from his pocket . - . standing 
very clo*se to me, he said, "Listen teraala, it will 
do you no good to make a scene. -You know your Hasi 
will believe anything I tel-l her . . . come on, let's 
have a little fun." Ambu put his left arm around my 
-waist and took a long drink from the glass, {p. 35) 

^Soon after this incident, Kamala meets'another man, Abani, in the street; and 
much, to her surprise she goes home v/ith him. 

■Where ATibu is a. blatant villain, however, Abani is. a gentle, sincere, and ^ 
generous artist. Ke offers Kamala ^ place to stay and inadvertently introduces 
her to a whole new perspective. Contrary to her expectations he maintains a 
• Platonic relationship with her initially. Also tc her surprise, Abani has 
fincancial difficulties but refuses to take money from his widowed mother. 

. . Kamala asked- bim, "Doesn't your mother offer you 

money?" "Of course she offers it, but I -hate to take 
it." "But why! Isn't your mother's money the same — - 
as yours?" c "tiot at all. I don't think it is right 
to take money from parents after the age of -twenty- 
one." "- - but in the end, it will all be your 
money. You are the only son." "Oh I get furious 
hearing the 'only son' business. It's terriblel 
Property ~ interest — father's money -- I abhor all 
that, you hear?l I don't want to take over somebody 
else's savings, grovelling at his feet and yet living 
- it up. I v/ant to be a bohemian ... a vagabond with- 
out a job, without any conventions, spending what I 
earn. A rebel against society, (p. 91") 

■ Kamala "unconsciously, gradually adopted Aiani'S style, Abani 's teaching," and 
by reading books and magazines which he supplies, "her eyes- and ears were openecl 
in many directions." Abani serves as a "fresh wind blowing through her mind; 
he explains the intricacies of things like cinemas, styles of dress, and forms 
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of inake^up She finds it unusual that he discusses his day-to-day problems and 
finances with her. 

temala is aware ^that her views are changing. For example, she confesses 
that "my concept of good and evil is rustic and old-fashioned." The fact that 
she is livins with Abani out of wedlock raises new issues: 

So many social rules are put into our heads ~ we grow- — - - 
up with so nany ideas about good and evil. ... I 
- placed^niyself in Abani*s hands* According to propriety 
that is not good, tut is It really bad? . . . Then why 
do I go on blaming niyself and my body — this body on 
which Abani has showered caresses. Why should I blame 
it? (p. 79).^ ^ - 

She begins to distinguish between public and private morality: "Who are -those 
unknown, unseen, unnamed people in whose- eyes I want to be 'good'?"tp. 74). ^ 
Also moral hypocrisy: her ^irlfriend-turned-prostitute tells her that mo^t of 
the men who seek prostitutes are middle-aged, upper-class, respectable family 
men. Her idea of sex roles is challenged; "This is Calcutta, everything 
everywhere helter-skelter. Women do all kinds of work, many even work with men 
on an equal footing." (p. 97) She becomes aware of the process of socializa- 
tion which gave "her particular values: - 

- . ^. 
' % * Abani, I learned everything from you. You opened my 

• # eyes and gave my mind strength and confidence^ I grew 

' up under a completely different hand. There a girl 

had to be watched carefully after the age of eleven. 
If her sari aaol slipped from her bosom for a minute ^ 
it v/as bad, and even while sleeping, her whole 4)ody- 
had to stay covered. ... A woman's-body was Si 
^ source of evil . . , women just had to clench their 

fop^fh ;^nH c^iffor . . , from yoti I leamed^or the 

first time that there Is pleasure in the body. (p. 99) 

Kamala sees herself for the first time as an individual apart from, society and 
society's moral conventions: 

For the first time, for. the first time iri my life, I 
saw rnyself _ I saw myself in the mirror, from the 
hair on my head to the soles of my feet, uncovered 
and complete . - after so long, I found myself 
and I knew that this body is not sin. (p. 140) 

But the transformation of Kamala is not complete. As the narrative of her 
nev/ expediences progresses, there are more and more hints that she is not willing 
to give up her traditional values and perspective. When she remembers later 
incidents, her "objective and enlightened" observations are more- often tainted 
with negative reservations and feelings of doubt, guilt, and disgust. For 
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example, her memory of posing nude as an artist's model: 

Oh Kamala, you .were possessed by an unnatural, unhealthy 
curiousity. You suppressed the rebellion of your blood 
and forgot all the sacraments of your birth. That is why 
you are not satisfied with Abani 's love. Recognition by 
society, establishing -a family ~ all this was suppressed 
in your mind* by a new desire, from the seed planted by 
Abani, a greed for novelty, for a corrupt, bright, 
unrestrained, forbidden world. You saw its shadow the 

^ instant you stepped into 4;he rpom on Sudder Street, those 

bright glass windows casting everywhere a soft light 
like the ^low of morning, a carpet under your feet, the 
deep-soft maroon-colored sofa, and that balding, middle- 
aged man in whose face you saw nothing unusual at first. 
As if you had an amazing dream and you tried to realize 
that dream "with all your heart, (pp. 105-106) 

'Kamala becomes repelled, by symbols of that experience: Sudder Street, glass 
windows, a carpet, a sofa, and an artist who paints nudes, and the feelings 
which she associates with that experience: unhealthy, unnatural, forbidden, 
corrupt. :r§he becomes mortified by the memory of posing nude. The thought 
th^t the artist is. exploiting her body ~ her self ~ as an inhuman object 
from which he paints -a strange image of a female is finally intolerable. She 
begins, to think Aiok Pal, the artist, is an unnatural, despicable, and perverse 
man because he is not sexually attracted to her: 

# " 

But he, I ask you, is he made of stone? He saw me every 
day, three ^ays a week^ for two hours. No one in. my life 
ever saw me in that way. No, even Abani never saw me 
nude with the lights on. I never even saw myself like 
that until nov/. He looks, and he paints. H6 painfs, and. 
looks. Nothing more. Not athing more. And here I am 
helpless in this soundless, secluded studio, outside the 
world and outside society, (p. 141) 

Reaffirming her prejudices about nudity and clothing, Kamala argues that 
clothing is "natural-" as it distinguishes men from animals and men from each 
other: - 

* 

"One's clothes are his dignity" ~ that is what Abani 

said when he saw me wearing "servant's aarb" worth 

twelve rupees. Clothes are not only dignity, they are 

humanity. Animals do not wear clothes, but men do. 

In Catra plays it is so easy to recognize who is a 

raja, a brahmin, a- general, In_reality too one can 

tell just by looking who is a bostami, a haul, who is 

a jarrddaf-ginni and who is a farmer's wife. There is 

nothing written on the face. All the signs are on the . 

outer covering Jhey are all the evidence. Those 
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signs "which could be called a part of our bodies, "without 
.vhiph we couldn't even imagine ourselves. If you take them 
away from a nan, the man dbes not turn into another kind of 
' creature. But it is as if a .creature of land were throi^ti 
into the water and could no longer breathe, (p. JOS). 

' * ' * " 

Karala feels guilty and "unnatural" also* not only for posing as a model, but 
for -deceiving Abani to do it:. "Lie.s, hypocrisy,, deceiti I deceived Abam 
every, day Abani who is so good, so trusting,'"sb in love with me. What am 
i? 1 have done wrong; i have sinned." "(p. 129) She is afraid Abani will find 
cut and not recodnize thfe woman, the "good" ftindu women, with whom he lives. 
But like Aiok Pal, Abani. does not fit the aphorisms she heard as a child: "Man 
IS to woman as tiger is to doe", as fire to butter, as eater to the eaten^' or 
"jlen a^e ail alike, trust no man in the house of your father- in-law." She cannot 
ai^slfflilate these new concepts of'sexual morality. -Accordingly she cannot 
assinuUte Abani 's attitude toward marriage. He says, '^en though there 'has 
been no mantra fead no witnesses called, no ceremony, the way we a.re now — 
togethe" and one — is better than marriage. It* is more pure." (p. 82) But ^ 
she finds it unbearable to remain unmarried and pressures Abani to give up his 
"boheraian" ideaVs- She begs him to give her the opportunity to be "normal" like 
everyone elSe. , . 

Abani is obstinate as a child. He does not want children, 
yet. He is holding back, month after mojith, the day when 
I can be a mother- First he v/ants a salary, a good flat, 
furniture. First he wants to. prove his worth to his uncle, 
to show him the orizes for his paintings in the newspapers. 
Then marriage, then children . . . th^ thing called "love," 
an idea, that keeps him engrossed, interjested. As if any- . 
thing will come of, love! Life will goon, as if life meant , - 
nothing special. As if, to" survive in the long run, a. 
' person did not need to grasp^and hold to some ruK or 
convention! ^pp. 83-84) ' - 

The ideals which Kamala attributes to Abani are not "bohemian" in the sense 
that he does have goals, a'nd those Involve working, earning, establishing a 
professional reputation, and then starting a legitimate family. But from her 
perspective, where an only son like Abani should live with his widowed mother 
and his uncle, receive financial support from them, marry young, and start a. 
family regardless of h-is independent economic resources, Abani appears to be 
a decadent rebel with no s.ense of propriety. Eventually, Abani is persuaded ^ 
that it is best to marry Kamala in a proper .cgremony, take a job in his uncle s 
firm as a commercial artist (and thereby betray his dedication to fi/ie art), 
and rejoin -his widowed mother in a joint family household. Under Kamala s 
pressure he submits to "rejoin" the society which he tried to escapt, the 
society which she considers real, true, and good. 

The structure of the novel focuses on the setting of Kamala 's weddfng to 
Abani. Most of the narrative is her retrospective account of events leading 
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to her marriage. And this narrative is broken, such that. the marciage is 
emphasized as an jinmediate and separate picture before the reader- There is a 
division- created by the aut'ior between the wedding itself and "th6 streets of 
Calcutta," between Kamala alone m serenity and Kamala in a. complex and- 
confusing network of ^rela tionships. This .division contrasts one setting versus 
many, one character versus many, and one highly structured ceremony versus' 
>1rrat-ie-and -unpredictable social activity- Buddhadeva polarizes whole sets 
of associations ,and nuances which might be sunKiarized by the following clusters: 

Female alone in ceremony, Hindu tradition, security; 
respectability, happiness, pur3iy_(sexual and spiritual), 
emotion and feeling, control and' restraint, constructive, 
cool-headedi sane, blameless, proper marriage, many 
symbols and rituals, healthy, natural, passive, euphoric-, 
real, home, tlje joint family and a network of kin, heavily 
clothed in prescribed- dress. 

Female in relationships with a series of men j modernized, . 

■ intellectual, artistic, unrealistic, romantic, bphemian, 
impractical, ineffectual, corrupt, confused, lustful, 
childish, .unrestrained, intoxicated (alcohol)-, guilty, 

" ''love relationships, "unnatural , unhealthy, curious, dream- 
like or unreal, naked. 

These thematic associations tend to polarize into positive and negative values - 
a factor which could bias the reader's response in favor of the wedding descrip- 
tions and the style which they represent- * - ■ 

The most poignant contrast is evident in the two focal images of the novel. 
The first; io which the title "alone "in the mirror" refers. Is the picture of 
Kamala standing flaked before the mirror -in 'the artist's studio, seeing herself 
naked for the first time, about to' expose her- nakedness to a strange man for 
money, nervous, fnghtened, and most of all, alone," for she can never share this 
experience with her "husband" or the people with whom she lives. In her mind 
this scene is the epHome of 'her experience "outside" a proper Hindu life, 
associated with confusion, a sense -of unreality, impurity, impractical ity, even 
disease and perversion. The second image is the pictura of Kamala as she sits 
dressed in Benarsi silk and gold jewelry, waiting .to be viewed by wedding 
guests as a new bride in the , household. 

■3 . ^. 

It was a traditilona-1 Hindu v/eddihg ... she was seated - 

■ . - in this room on the third floor, the new wooden cot 

smelling faintly of varnish, the bedco^Jer made of new, 
unbleached cloth and^ embroidered in dark brown. The very , 
room which would be 'the bridal chamber- that night. Her 
wedding. My v/edding. . . . Today I am honored and 
respected. Today I will become the daughter-in-law of 
a sub- judge. (#- 9) : , , 



The aura of the scene is filled with ritual connotations. The traditional s^ymbols 
of marriage are often mentioned, such. as aidur^^ conch bracelets, and the brahmin's 
frantra. And, although she is alone,, she is waiting for"p.eople who will come to 
approve yd accept her. She is conscious of entering a household and a new set 
or kin: 

* " *^ 
''Edvrria" [son's wife], "iowdi" [elder brother 's^wif el, 
, "kakirn" [father's younger brother's wife],- "rrZmma" 
' [mother's brother's wife]- Thera^is a magic spell 
to all these names ... as she received the. gifts. - : 
she thought, "I am your pistuto ja [father's sister's 
daughter}, -she is ^our*Kaa-'§asu^i [husband's rnether]. * - 

These thoughts swam around her.' Tonight sh^\ would - ^ 
^ become someoThe's kakimay another's r^tboO [nephew's . - 

, ,wife]. Sitting in the midst of them; it w^s asrif her, ^ ' 
'summit spread out ovdrthe whole family, squeezing -in 
'alongsi4e many n?w people,* changing a litt-le% creating 
• a differen.L.picture'-of her Md in this picture, shfe^ 
and (Abani' were side by side, for this brief moment 
right if) the middle, yet not excludin^.anyofie either-. ' . . • ' 

. . ^ (pp. 44-45). - ; ^ : ' ^ ' 

^he anticipates a new life wi-th Abani, different from the time she liy%J v/it4i fiim 
illicitly. She says, -now I can have thildren, we will live in a new-ffat, with 
new matching furniture, a radioJ^Tn the bedroom and a refrigerator in the kitchen'. 
Abani will go to the ofi^ice fr^ 9:30 to 5:30 and earn ^a salary of two .and a half 
thousand rupees, and I will spend my afternoons thumbinJg through cinema magazines, 
•sleeping, visiting with married women in the flat next doqr. (p. 149) With great 
relief she reviews the prosjDects of v/hat she calls a sattikar jlpon, a real .life. 
Thdt other, that "naked", and. ^'unreal " self which she was in- the stree'ts of Calcutta 
*is gone: . , ^ 

V ' - 

/ou do not have to do anything, worry about anything. 

You only, have to be yourself, complete. * What you are 

IS enpugh* Ybu have to be true Little by little 

you v/iTl become true* Sit still-, let your-self relax, - ^ 

let this illusion take hold of you. (p. 123) 

- * » - - 

'This second image is the epitome of .all that Kama! a has-sought: security, 
P'opriety, a family, serenity,' and behavior which is 'highly predictable. and 
highly undemanding of her personal moral understanding and will. "This, the 
description- suggests-, is a "pure" life, uncomplicated/natural, and sane. 
The marriage of Kainala is the symbol of retreat from ?n: experiment' with 
modernized v/ays and independence, a return to tradition. 
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The structure of lyyiar Modahe EUa operates on *two levels, both contcibuting 
to the unifying symbol of. the marriage. One level comprises/descriptions of - 
Kamala sitting in the midst of the wedding ritual. .Here, she becomes an 
idealized character, the Bride. She is what could be called a flat.character. 
The setting is filled with reference to ritual symbols of the wedding and the 
traditional social bonds whiich it represents. To the Bengali readtfr who is/ ^ 
familiar vith Hindu customs the scene is familiar and predictable. Buddnadeva ^ . 
* shifts from the first-person narrative to third-person, a technique which increases- 
' aesthetic distance and adds to the reader's -sense of impersonality. There is no 
account of action in the sense of movement or in the sense of dialCgue with other 
characters; the time lapse is unnoticeeble. Expressions in this scene such as ^ 
"an event In life," "an illusion taking hold," and '-'real life" add to- the tone of 
generality and abstraction. "For example the passage' 

Sitting in the midst of them,, it was as if her summt 
spread out oVer-the whole family, squeezing in along- . • ' , 
. side many new people, changing a littl.e, creating a . ..- 
different picture of her. .And in .this picture, she and 
Abani were side, by side, yet no,t excluding anyone 
either. . r ■ '* • 

The scene is a static picture, a pose for an inipersonal summation. -Its dominant 
focus is the contemplation of the meaning o'f thk'marr.iage. This level of struc- 
ture In the novel conforms to the mode of rasa^. \the ideal manner of litera^t;? 
representation according. to Indian iesthetlcian^. That is, it consists in 
generalized description, ideal-typical characterization, great aesthetic distance 
and abstract-ion, and a cumulative effe£t which is a dominant mood. 

This mood of representation may be better linderstood be reviewing some 
aspects of 'the rasa theory s. ^ ' . . 

' Theorists of rusa (Anandavardhana, 9th century; Abhinavagupta, 10th century; 
Visvanatha, 14th century) believe that literature (sahitya) is a special joining 
of sabdd (sound, word) and artha -{sertse, meaning).-^ TJfey characterize the 
essence o'f poetic language as the '.quality of resonance or^ suggestion, which th.ey 
call dhvoni- Every word has three potential .levels of meaning: vachya '{expressed, 
discursive, denotative, literal), la^isfe/a .{indicate,d, figurative), and i^anjana 
(suggested, resonant). In literature resonance is the most impbrtant. The ^ ^ 
highest poetry is that-.i'n wliich resonance or suggestion prevails over literal 
and figurative meaning.' Whereas the latter two levels of meaning may be reduced 
to a discursive statement,^ resonance can be conveyed only be means of the 
literary work. Abhinavagupta contends th'at once Jhvaniy the "ad'ditional power 
o/thevord in literature, is perceived, its vehicle,** literal sense, is 
Irrelevant. The perception of -dhvoni is like a "flower- born of magic;' it 
brings an immediate' detachment from literal referents. The effect of dhvam is 
a transcendence'from ordinary, mbanings and ordinary experience. 

EMC • 26- 



According %o theorists of tlia poetic ccrposition is one "whose soul 

is raz2^" Baca, Khich Tjeans flavor or essence; is the unifying principle of the 
poetic coxposition Its experience is the aim of the poetic process. The parts 
0^ a literary coirposHion fall into a hierarchy of which the ultiinate mmer is 
roca. -At the level of words, the quality of dhvani contributes to raza. At the ' 
-level of sentences, poetic representations are formed which evoke, certain 
einotions. 8y proper combination, all the elenients yield a h^mva (a dominant 
mood^or disposition)- Tfie' word £?J5pa "means an ©notion, a state of mind, forni of. 
consciousness, or latent ijnpression which exists In all beings. There ar^ 
various kind: of hnavaz, but eight or nine dominant or permanent ones {cthayi- 
IJiccoa) are usually identified: delight {rati), laughter {^naza)^ sorrow Uaka), 
anger (kpcdha), heroism iuzsa^a), fear {bhaya), disgust (juguj^sa), wonder 
(viz^^a), and serenity {sar.a)> Bnavas are coiAined to yield a dominant mood 
or disposition which is transformed, in the aesthetic work, into one of eight or 
nine roetzs- the ef^trc f^px^or-aK the comic (hasya), the pathetic {hcaruna), 
the fui'^ous Xraudra) , the heroic lulra), the terrible ibhayanaka), the disgustful 
ISlhhazsa), the" marvellous (adthuta), and the quietistic {santd). \ 

The aim of the poetic composition is ^'to attain to the condition of rasa 
in the man'of poetic sens'' bi 11 ty." llia| condition is the manifestation of rasa^ 
ch1ar:acteri2ed by the heightening of satha. (Sattva is one of three components 1 
of all material nature, be-^ng fine, Jight, true, good, and Intelligible.) Tlie 
'"tasting of ro^a" is a unique form of cognition. Abhinavagupta likens ^t to a 
state of reJ^9ii)us contemplation- It is a condition in which' involvement with 
the practical, petty aspects of ordinary life (^amsara) is dissolved into a 
sense of oneness, and that dissolution engenders a sense of wonder. However, 
unlike ^^eiigious release, aesthetic perception is temporary, lasting only as long* 
as the experience of the work. Thus art strives for an attitude of detachment, 
a state of contemplating £ad}iapana (the common, universal, general). Through art one 
o|>tains a "dis lodgement" or a transcendence from samsara (material existence). 
That dislodgement brings an ext-^a-o^^dinary perception which is both alavkika 
(transcendental)" and C3r,at^ara (aston^'shing). For this reason Visvanatha contends 
that all Tosa^ may be reduced ultimately to the rasa of ^ wonder {visma^a). The 
'ideal aesthet'Jc experience according to all the theorists of rasa is a state of 
bnssfu! contemplation > , . 

' The means appropriate to obtain the manifestation of rasa are those which 
evoke a sense of generality and repose. Technique at aP levels of poetic 
composition aims. to remove "obstacles" to the consciousness of generality. 
Obstacles are\,for example, the particulars of time, place, and concrete detail. 
The F^efer^ed mode of representation ^s highly stylized and idealized. Certain 
subjects which> disturb the mind, such as the occurrence of'death, are proscr-^bed 
Also certain combinations of dominant or accessory emot^'ons are -condemned, as 
they incite_^ conflict and contradiction. Visvanatha provides an extensive array 
of types of^heroes and heroines, their gestures, dress, and appropriate relation- 
ships for the use of the poet. Predictability in all aspects of depictionris 
preferred, as it mi/fimizes the distraction of novel detail. Events and actions 
are ideally stylized gestyres; character is revealed rather than developed.. 
Even %r\ guidelines fd»^ the plot of a drama, the favored progression of events is 
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one with a predictable outccr^. Plot is conceived not as develop.xent, but- rather 
as refinenent of nood. !.'atural objects are represented in their generality 
ratter than particlilarity, ii. order that a detached view De obtained. Literature 
is not neant to assist the y^icarici's achievetnent of rundane goals. It should 
assist a temporary conte?:plat1.on of purd being. It aims to transcend involvement 
with purposeful activity and striving for the attainiflept of worldly success. 
The favored relationship between the reader and the l/terary representation is 
not eniotlonal involverient and identification, but r/ther dispassionate 
contemplation. 

in 7 Kxi> '-'-il'^ "^-^L a whole set of descrioticns ccnfonns to the iDOde of 
representation just^described. Clearly the conventions prescribed by the tneory 
of ."^ca are operant in this part of the'-novel. The descriptions of Kainala m 
the wedding ritual are coirposed to give the reader the experience of a vaza, tne 
quiestfstic ?nood. - , ' , , 



The other level of structure in the novel coinprises descriptions of Kairala 
as she itruggles with difficult and ari)1guous encounters with various people, 
irostly inen. This level has an episodic plot which follows a process of changes 
in the protagonist KaiDala. These changes niay be characterized as a nx)ve3rent 
from innocence to experience, from ignorance and naivete to knowledge. The . 
result of Kanala's experiences and knowledge is her choice to retreat from , 
inodernlzed ways and return to a nx)re traditional life. The movement of the novel 
may be described structurally as one from increasing complication to resolution. 
Kamala's encounters develop toward a culmination, which is her marriage to 
thim Representation of events in these sections is realistic: that is, tiir-e, 
place, -and concrete and psychological details are minutely recorded for the 
reader. ' The lapse of time is from six months to a year, and it is evident -.n 
the pace of the action. The outcome of the episodic plot is predictable in the 
sens« that the reader begins the novel with the awareness that Kamala is being 
ma-ried to Abani, but in the course of the narrative this awareness is not 
encouraged ~ the reader is not reminded and the effect is one of suspense, and 
anticipation for an unpredictable outcome. The realistic mode of representation 
lends to the- reader's identification with Kamala arfd involvement with the 
oarticularities and subjectivity of her experiences. This level of structure 
is in the mode of action. That is, it consists in realistic and concrete 
description, specific 'and personal characterization, minimal aesthetic distance, 
and a process of change which is a development toward a culminative effect. 

The mode of action as an ideal may be better understood by reviewing some 
ideas associated v/ith the novel. 

The novel is a relatively new genre in literary history. It developed in 
the West, In an aesthetic tradition founded in Anstotelian poetics. Many 
notions linked with the novEl aS literature have features m common with Indian 
aesthetics 
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for fixarple cntirs of the novel as well as «30se dealing with literature- , 
'r« aene«-al scree that 1-itera-y language is a special fom of conmim cation- it 
-IS cfjas-acterized as coi-minicaticn with naximn icplication, m which connotative 
r-eanings of words are manipulated as cuch as denotative meanings. Literary 
lanyaace cornunicates on.jmjltiple levels of sense, feeling, tone, and intention^ 
Its rethod is* indirect, working by ad)iguity, paradox, irony, and a complex 
of attnodes-3 The poetic or literary stateinent is contrasted with .the uses of 
lamuace science, history, philosophy:, and journalisn. Because -narrative 
pfo^e is rore discursi.e than poetry, it overlaps with strictly discursive uses 
of language But narrative prose is literature, and as literature it seeks to 
rax'mze its levels of cieamng through the selection of devices — the deliberate 
cont'Oi of language. Thus control is called style, technique, or diction. Thus 
ont o"' is called style, technique, or diction Thus both Indian<aestheticians 
and 5iestern critics find the quality of resonance and the control of resonance 
to be the unique feature of literary language. However, where .for Inaian 
aesthetfc^ans this level of insaning is conceived as a ren»val and an elevation 
ffon o-dmary, conventional discourse, here poetic sneaning is conceived as the 
c.os€&t-ye«--bai-appr:Ox%:at-ion"to -r.eal-psy^haiogica.1 experience 

.According to critics of the novel, artistfc form has appeal for the reader -J 
because U evokes certain universal psychological dispositions. Jfenneth Burke 
for exarple speaks of "sental forms" which are "imitates." These are broadly 
"the potentiality for being interested in certain processes or arrangesnents 
si>ch as crescendo, c&ntrast, comparison, balarfce, and the like. In order for 
these general nrovenents or forms to be experienced emotionally, they must be 
pa'ticu-arized through subjective examples The writer creates in the mind of 
h's reader -an "appetite" for the psychological satisfaction of realized form 
through the particulars of his experience and then gives pleasure by adequately 
sat'<:fy«ng that "aopetite."^ Other critics ascribe the appeal of art to a 
heightening of gestalt perception, a fulfillment of the need to pattern experi- 
ence, and the impulse to enclose (i.e. as with chapter divisions). 

These cogniti*e-psychological universals seem to correspond to the concept 
of m the theory ot posa ' However they are not as precisely identified 

and they are not conceived as static latent -emotions Critics of the novel . 
link these mental forms with the notion of process or movement. Also, theorists 
ot r-7c2 view art as a "transformation" and an "elevation" of natural dispositions 
— an ext'a-ordmary umversanzation of universais. IJovel critics on the other 
hand viev/^art as an "imitation" ot them — the imbedtnent of universais ih con- 
cete and particular examples 

The potion of process of development is also part of the concept -of . 
aesthetic structure m the novel. That structure is called "plot" or "action. 
She'don Sacks defines the genre ot the novei as a represented action; the 
structure of the novel m his view entails a development of complications and 
then the'r resolution 6 Other critics call that hasic structure plot. Crane, 
a'gues that plot is the unifymo principle in the novel, composed of the elements 
action, character, and thought His definition requires a process of change in 
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one ofj^Sf^hree elensnts.^ Fnetfcan, who identifies at least fourteen types 
of pliftaccording to different t?ie-.atic er.phases, also concurs that plot entails 
a prdtess of change "for the sake of the sequence of emotions which that process 
evOKes in the reader. "8 Shroder speaks of the "process" of the novel which he 
calls "desythificaticn." The novel in his view is a genre characterized by the 
them of education ~ a portrayal of the passage froa a state of oaivet^ to a 
state of experience and raturity, t^,e rsodel of the Bitdnngsvanm. 

The aim of the novel, according to critics, is to give the reader an 
experience of insight, recognit'Dn, illumination, or heightened eniotion- In 
descriptive tenns this experience seens similar to that in the theory of roca, 
although the -terms derive from different religio-philosophical systeas- The 
novel should give the feader a perception of what is universally true or re**, 
which is pleasurable. In Kenneth Burke's words, the wofk is a syi*ol which 
"attracts by its power of formila" and "chams" the reader by a sudden illumina- 
tion which thlit fonnula throws updn his life.'" David Dai ches refers to the 
work as a "vehicle in which an enwtion nay live objectively. "«« That emotion is 
paradoxically impersonal., linked with an objective insight. The idea that 
literary structure is the objectifi cation of an emotion suggests j^assa. 

Although the aim of the novel as an aesthetic experience may be descriptively 
similar in the theory of the novel and in Indian aesthetics, the means to that 
aim —the form and content of the novel ~ is seen as entirely dirferent. Jie 
novel as a genre evolved historically in a society with a heightened sense of 
individuality and self-detennlnation — one which was literate, self-aware, 
leisured, and socially mobile. The novel is considered "the product of an 
intellectual milieu shaped by Descartes and Locke . . . which contains an insistence 
upon the importance of individual experience, a distrust of universals, and an 
elevation of the data of the sensgs as the necessary means by which ideas are 
formed."12 Critics contrast the novel with its predecessor, the romance, which 
reflects a different view of society. The romance is\the expression of an 
aristocratic society; it deals with idealized charactet^-/5uch as heroes, who are 
not modelled on real people In society but rather are stylized figures expanded 
into psychological archetypes. 13 The romantic sensibility 'mythifies realUy, 
rendering it more poetic and adventurous than it is in common experience, ihe 
novel on the othej hand is the anti -romance. It aims to deflate rather than 
inflate reality — to confront and shatter illusion..''^. The modern novel '.s 
closely associated with realism. The representatioa of character, events, and 
actions is typically realistic, concrete, intense; and engaging. Descriptions 
are ideally credible. A correlate to the goal of psychological realism is the 
use of techniques which mininiize aesthetic" distance, such as stream of conscious- 
ness and the first person narrative. The reader is not only invited to 
empathize and identify with the literary representation, he is hopefully drawn 
to an involved awareness of contextually defined ambiguities and ironies. By 
means of the process of development in the novel, his sense of involvement with 
complications is dramatically intensified to a point of catharsis or resolution, 
giving him both pleasure and insight. 
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Clearly the nature of technique and fora associated with the novel 
contrasts m rajor ways with the rode of j«aca. Fora in the novjel is a process 
of change, a.developzent, whereas in the code of raca it is an evocation of a 
static, doainant inood. In the fomier the effect is culrainative; in the latter 
cijffiilative. The goal of the novel is to convey an experience of insight and 
pleasure,by objectifying the Subjective ~ by illaninating universal truth 
through^articulars arranged in a surprising, original way. With rasa insight 
IS gained ideally by an elevation of the typical and the predictable- Aesthetic 
distance is, in the fornjer, preferably jninimal with heightened empathy and engaging 
Identification in the rjeader. In'the latter it is maximal, tending toward 
detachment and dis involvement from concrete experience ~ a world twice ranoved 
from ordinary life- Also, where the effect of the novel, is obtained by means 
of conflict, complication, and arnbiguity as part of the process of resolution 
and siGplification, the effect of the work composed In the mode of rasa is 
obtained by nsans of complementary and honxjgenous elements'- 

fn Ayr^ lioiclhz EKa the set of descriotions pertaininfcj to Kamala's experi- 
ences with modernized values and people clearly conforms to the mode of 
•-epresentation associated with the novel by Western critics. It entails 'a process 
of change m the protagonist, through particulai;..and subjective canpli cat ions 
leading to a resolution- Tnese descriptions are intense, immediate, and 
'ealistic. - 
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in spite, of the two divergent modes of representation, it Is possible to 
conce've this novel as an aesthetic unity. The work cannot be explained as a 
* un'ty so'^ely -n terms of rasa'. Where one mode of representation conforms to 
the style ofs rasa, another is, according to the canons of rasa aesthetics, full 
or "faults" and "depressants" of r-asa. The latter contains concrete, 
pa^ticuTarastic, conflict-ridden, and personal elements which do not contribute 
to a generalized mood and detachment. The quietistic roscj- according to 
ViSvanatha, is congruous with the pathetic, the disgustful, and the marvellous. 
Thus the episodic events in the narrative whose thematic load clearly covers 
the range o'i surprise, wonder at new experience to self-pity and disgust, could 
be vgiewed as a set; of minor bhavas intended to support the effect of the 
donrtnant bhava. However the manner in which Kamala's bewilderment, agitation, 
' exc-tement, and= confusion are described does not lend to objectivity and a 
distanced perspective which the mode of rasa requires. By the criterion of the 
YCLsa theory the work as a whole .fails aesthetically. Neither can the work 
be explained as a unity In terms of the mode of action. The parts of the novel 
which are accounts of Kamala in the context of her marriage ritual create a. 
' static, contemplative image. The character of Kamala which is developed in the 
episodic plot IS inconsistent with this image. A bewildered, striving, a self- 
determined Kamala of the episodic plot is suddenly turned into an idealized 
Bride, v/ho is not introspective, not confused, and not concerned v/ith choosing 
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coiirses of action, but who is on the contrary serene, passive, and bpssful 
The novel succeeds as an aesthetic unity because the two strains in it are mrgs6 
by a cc7r.cn syciol wh^ch is the fnarrlage. On the lei'el of r-zsa, the scene or 
the parriace is the *ehic«e for a cunulatlve mood, th% quietistic raca. On the 
level of action, it marks the end of Kamala's struggle with Independence and 
serves as the culmination of a series, of complications. Thus the two r«des are 
Ultimately integrated by :seans of a comrm syffibol- 

In the notfel iz,r3r :.;cddk& f>5, then, Buddhadeva has employed two different 
styles of literary representation. His audience of urban, educated Bengalis is 
very 'ikely familiar with conventions associated with posa as well as those 
associated witn the inodern novel. Unless his readers are critical, they may not 
be conscious of the hybrid composition.. However critics and interpreters or this 
and other Bengali novels cannot base their evaluations on only one set o. conven- 
tions. Although the work is called a novel, it contains elements which are 
wholly inconsistent with the genre as Viesterii critics describe "t- Moreover 
those eleiaents are not sporadic failures in literary facility; they agree 
consistently with the ideals of the raca theory. This novel by Buddhadeva Bose 
represents the integration of twfl different sets of literary conventions, and 
the reader can appreciate his achievement only in hght of both models. 
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III. TAGORE'S SACRIFICE: Afi ANALYTIC NOTE 

Anjishnu K. Roy 
Universlty'of Wisconsin 



Rabindranath Tagore's Sacrifice* has been acclaimed by most critics as one 
of his finest dramatic "achievements- The. author has been praised for presentina 
in the play "a many-sided conflict" which is "truly dramatic in its intensity,"' 
for offering a "thesis,. In his own medium of poetry and drama, against idol 
worship, "2 for creating "an intricate plot which is evolved through well-marked 
stages,"^ and for maintaining a "chaste and disciplined restraint of emotion."* 
But the play has generated some unfavorable criticism as well. Edward Thompson, 
while acknowledging "the passion and magnificent emotion of Sacrifice t'* which 5 
according to him, "will dyrr:/ it through a stage performance, a century hence," 
has nevertheless found fault with ft. Thompson charges that "the characters in 
Sacrifice are irresponsible . . . puppets in the grip of a fiercely felt idea," 
that "the conversions jre not worked out psychologically, in the case of Jaising g 
and Raghupit-i-,"-crmrEhat "the play's finish is sketchy, hastily compressed. . . ." 
S C- Sengupta has given some answers to these charges- He attenspts to prove 
that "all the . . . characters have distinctive. personalities,"' and that "a 
careful study of the text shows that the seeds of the change [Raghuoati's conver- 
sion at the end] have been sown in the earliest part of the drama. But few 
attempts have been made so far to ^xplain the real nature of the dramatic con- 
flicts in the play, or to elucidate the full significance of the title, or to 
interpret the positive note on which the play. ends. 

The purpose of the present essay, therefore, is threefold: first, to bring 
•out the real nature of the dramatic conflicts presented in the play; secondly, 
• to 'explain the symbolic meaning- of the title; and finally, to demonstrate that 
Sacrifice^ from the thematic point of view, is not only a negation of idolatry, 
and an "indictment of animal sacrifice, "9 but more importantly, an affirmation 
of Tagore's humaajstic faith. 



*Saarifice (1917) is an English translation of the original Bengali play 
Vtsargan (1890). In the words of Amiya Chakravarty, "Sacrifice shows several 
departures from the original Bengali. Different scenes are amalgamated, sub- 
plots are omitted, and long declamations are severely cut." A Tagore Reader 
(Boston: Beacon Press,. 1971), p. 123. 
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The conflict between the King, Govlnda, and the Priest, Raghupati, 
evidently supplies the ir.ain action and dramatic situations in the play. But 
this conflict is much n»re than a clash between two strong personalities or 
between the spiritual and the temporal authorities- It should be viewed m 
a historical perspective. In.his essay, "A Vision of India's History, 
Tagore says: 

In the Bhagavata Parana it says that .the Kshatriya 
king, Karta,irya, stole a sacrificial cow from 
Yamadagni , a priest of the same Bhrigu clan, and 
caused the class war led by Parasu-rama, the son 
of Yamadagni, against the whole Kshatriya community. 
Unless the stealing of the sacrificial cow stands 
for an idea, such a Brahmin drusade against the - 
entire Kshatriya class fails to have meaning; it - 
really indicates that among a great body of Kshatriyas 
there arose a spirit of resistance against sacrificial 
rites, and this gave rise' to fierce conflict, between 
the two communities.* 

Reading the play in the light of this statement, it is not unreasonable to assume 
that in Sacrifice Tagore was re-enacting an age-old conflict between the Brar.mins 
and the Kshatriyas that according tohim shaped the history of India. Tagore 
further says in the same essay: 

That there was naturally a period of struggle 
between the cuTt of ritualism supported by the 
Brahmins, and the religion of love, [supported - 
by such Kshatriyas as Krishna and RamachandraJ 
is evident, (p. 185) 

Sa^rifi^e epitomizes this momentous historical struggle. It is not accidental 
that Jaising, who sacrifices himself in the play, happens to be a Kshatriya. 
Analyzing the life and teachings of three great Kshatriyas of India, Buddha, 
Rama and Krishna, Tagore comments: 

It clearly shows that Kshatriya ideal: its 

freedom, courage of intellect, and self-sacrificing heart. 

(p. 186) 



*A;iiiya Chakravarty, ed. , Tagore Reader, p. 184. All subsequent quotations 
from Tagore's writings, unless otherwise specified, are taken from this book, 
and so the source henceforward wil.l be lyicated by the page number after the 
quoted material . * . 
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Jaising, by dissociating himself from Raghupati, by divining the truth about 
religion, and by finally sacrificing himself in order to promote love and harmony, 
appears in the play as an embodiment of Kshatriya ideals. In the true tradition 
of the Kshatriyas, and particularly Ramachandra, who "embraced as his fnend 
the untouchable Chandala, Guhaka," {p. 187) Jaising bestows his love ^nd affection 
on the beggar girl Aparna. - 

The confl-ict between Govinda and Raghupati, being as it is, a microcosmic 
representation of India's historic class-strugglo, does not diminish, however, 
the thematic importance of 4:he internal conflict of Jaising- Jaising s mental 
conflict is the result of three different forces acting simultaneously on him 
from three different directions- First, there is the influence of the king, 
Govinda, whom Jaising loves and reveres- '0 The beggar-girl, Aparna, with her 
abiding love and overwhelming concern for Jaising,.repr.esents the second force - 
The third and the most powerful of the forces acting on Jaising is the influence , 
of Raghupati. Since finding him as an orphan child, Raghupati has raised Jais- 
ing as his own son. Everything Jaising loves, knows, and believes in is 
represented by the Priest. Jaislng's attachment -to Raghupati is so profound 
and his eventual estrangement from him so violent that to explain tneir relation- 
ship fully I am inclined to use a term employed by C-. G. J^ng to designate a . 
psycholgoical relationship. It seems appropriate to say that Jaising is in a 
state of pxi'tioipation mystique or unconscious identity with Raghupati. Jung 

says: 

To put it [pca-ticipation mystique^ briefly, it means 
a state of identity in mutual unconsciousness. Perhaps 
I should explain this further. If the same unconscious 
complex is constellated in two people at the same time 
it produces -a remarkable emotional effect, a projection, 
which causes either a mutual attraction or a mutual 
repulsion. When I and another person have an unconscious 
relation to the same important fact, I become in part 
Identical with him, and because of this I orient myself 
to him as I would to the complex in question were I 
"'-coriscMous of it.n 

According to Jung, "in his early years, the child lives in a state of participation 
mustique wUh his parents. "12 In Jaising's case this state of participation 
msttque has persisted throughout his life, because he has known no other relation- 
ship. His private and professional lives have coalesced into one centered around 
the temple and the Priest. In Jaising's mind Raghupati has often been identified 
with the goddess Kali: "It is all the same, whether the voice comes from the 
Goddess, or from my Master." (p. 139) When Jaising finds that the Priest is 
advocating ar course of action that runs counter to all his hitherto held belief?, 
he experiences an acute psychic division. His rational mind cannot accept 
Raghu's- command to kill the king, but his strong unconscious identity with Raghu 
never allows him to reject it either. On the conscious level he begins to dis- 
believe the goddess and the Priest' but his participation mystique takes every 
word of Raghy as eternal truth. This psychic dichotomy manifests itself in ^ 
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ravings into which he occasionally bursts: 

Deeds are better, however cruel they may be, than 
the hell of thinking and doubting iou are right, 
my Master; truth is in your words To kill is no 
sin, to kill brother is no sin, to kill the king 
> is no sin. " Where do you go, my brothers? To 

the fair at Nishipur? There the women are to dance? 
Oh, this world is pleasant" And the dancing limbs 
of the girls are beautiful in what careless merri- 
ment the crowds flew through the roads, making the 
sky ring with their. laughter and song. I will 
follow them. (p. 137) 

Jaising, the ascetic servant of the temple, has reached a point where he finds ^ 
the dancing limbs of the girls beautiful, and wants to follow them. The mtnd 
that was shaped and nourished by a strong belief In the goddess and the priest 
is losing all sense of balance and direction. 

— No, she is nowhere She is naught ^ But take ^ity 
upon Oaising, 0 illusion, and for him become true. - " 

Art thou so irredeemably false, that not even my love 
can send the slightest tremor of life through thy 
nothingness? 0 fool, for whom have you upturned your 
cup of life, emptying it to the last drop? — for this 
unanswering void ~ truthless, merciless, and mother- 
less? (p. 141) 

Since Jaising has known no existence divorced from the goddess and the priest, 
the deprivation of the emotional and intellectual moorings that the temple provided 
him with, lands him in an abysmal void. His. physical death is sjmply the culmina- 
tion of the process of degenei'dtion that started much earlier. *Jaising's self- 
immolation seems, therefore, to be an inevitable consequence. " I 

Inevitable thaugh his self-sacrifice appears from the point-.of view of his 
psychic existence, he '>s nonetheies^s presented v/ith a choice. When Jaising, 
hears. Raghupati's homi ty on sin in which the Priest tries to justify the killing 
of king Govinda on the ground that killing is an unceasing universal phenomenon 
existing from time immemorial, he f^nds himself confronted with an inscrutable 
world. The two most familiar figu^^es in his 'life, Ragbu and Kali, suddenly 
become incomprehensible. Fo^- a moment he thinks a my out^of this: 

The road is straight before me- With an alms-bov/1 
in hand and the beggar girl as my sweetheart I shall 
walk on. Who says that the world's ways are difficult? 
Anyhow we reach the end — the end where all laws and • - 
rules are no more, where the errors and hurts of life 
are forgotten, where is rest, eternal rest. What is 
the use of scriptures, and the teacher and his instruc- 
tions? — (pp. 137-138) 
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He toys witfi the idea of giving up his position as the temple servant and of 
joining Aparna who loves him and whom he loves. But he is imedtate.ly renjinded - 
of Raghu's orders, presumably coming face to face with him. "My Maste1->,my 
father, what wild words are these of.mine? I was living in a dream," (p. 138) 
Raising, in a psychic bond with Raghdpati, now considers the Priest's orders • 
to be real, and his own thoughts as "wild words" and a "dream." But evea after. 
Raghupati has wrung from Jaising a firm promise to get kingly blood, the pro- - 
mise that Jaising repeats after Raghu in a hypnotic' trance, Jaising, on the , 
conscious level, still finds Aparna to be someone he can cling to: 

Leave me not, Aparna. Sit here by my siide. Why are . ' * 
you so sad, my darling? Do you miss some god, who is 
god no longer? But is there any need of god in this 
little world of ours? Let us be fearlessly godless ^ 
and coma closer, to each other, (p. 142). 

♦ But his ^anticipation mystique, with Raghupati prevents him from responding ' 
affirmatively to Aparna's persistent entreaty: "Jaising, 'come; let us leave 
this temple and go away together." (p. 142) ^ - ■- ' 

- V 

" It should be-pointe^ut at this stage that Jaising's self-immolation has_ not 
been prompted by any revferehce pn.his part for the goddess or the tradition, for 
he has ceased to Relieve injthem at that point. His self-immolation proceeds, 
vary largely, though not entirely, from an unconscious motivation'. Jung says: 

So Jong as a paptidpation mystique with the parents 
persists, a relatively infantile style of life can 
■be maintained. Through the partiaipation mystique 
life is pumped into us from outside in 'the form of 
unconscious motivations, for whiCh, since they are 
unconscious, no responsibility is felt.l-^ 

Jaising's act of killing himself and offering his blood the kingly blood ~ 
to the goddess is, iji some measure, an unconscious compliance with" the wishes 
of a Father-figure whom he can never bear to see mistaken. However, o n the 
"conscious level, Jaising instinctively finds. a nev^ meaning of sacrifice- Th§ 
ritual of sacrifice,' which the tradition upholds. Sand which he has. observed with 
devotion, he finds to be false when the Priest resolves to replace the animal 
with the King Kimself. He can no longer accept the traditional attitude, to 
sacrifice, typified by Queen Gunavati, which approves of animal sacrifice in 
order to obtain a boon from the goddess^ True sacrifice, Jaising now feels, 
is that in which t^° person sacrificing knows th^t he is paying for something 
already received,: , . 

I know you wanted my heart to break its bounds in 
pain overflowing my Mother's fee. This is the true 
sacrffice. 'Cp. 137) ' 

Leave this temple? Yes, I will leave, Alas, Aparna, 

I must leave. Yet I cannot leave it', before I have 

paid my last dues to the — (p. 142) T . * 



-Jaisinq has received irf the past love and guidance from the goddess Kal (and 
feqhu) and ho wants to pay for th4s by his own life. Thus his rational thought 
reinforces his unconsciSu^ motivation to lead, him^to sHed his own bloofl (kingly 
bloodK . - . . * . " 

' Later,. Jai sing discovers another meaning of sacrifice. After undergoing 
complete disillusiontneat with the goddess, arid experiencing Aparna s s^lf-less 
. love toward himj-he realizes that sacrifice is the highest manifestation of 
boundless, self-effacing,- altruistic love. He say^: 

God must Be a 11. sacrifice, flowing out his life . 
. in all'Creations. (p. 142) . _ 

This line is clearly reminiscent of the sacrifice of iVa'z^fez (Primeval Spirit) 
as described in the Rig-Veda. According. to the^Rig-Veda, Vim^ha sacrificed. . 
himself to create the four classes of society. 

The Brahman was his mouth, of both his arms • * - 

v/as the Rajanya made. 
His thighs became the "Vaisya, from his,- feet 

the Slidra was produced. , -i^ 

,Rig-Veda, X, 90'^ 

» 

Jaising's sacrifice seems to acquir^ a similar symbolic value in the contact of 
the Dlav The sacrifice of ^xcusha created the four classes -- the Brahmins, 
the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas and the Sudras. The sacrifice of Jaising saves 
. them from destruction. His sacrifice brings the Kshatriya Govuida and the 
Smin Raghupati together. They also- accept the beggar girl, possibly a Sudra, 
v/i th affection and understanding- 

In 'The Religion of Man Tagbre himself refers to this ^edic hymn to explain 
the nature of true sacrifice. He says: 

According to the Gita, the deeds that are done 
solely for the sake. of self fetter -our soul; the • - ; 

disinterested action, performed for the sake of 
the giving- up of self,, is the true sacrifice. For 
creation itself comes of the- s^l-f-sacrifice of ■ 
Brahma, which has no other purpose, and therefore, 
in our performance of the duty which is sel'f-^g 
sacrificing, we real.ize the spirit x3f Brahma. 

Jaising says, "Let me think only of duty. " (p 138). By .performing his duty in 
self-sacrifice Jaising realizes the spirit of Brahma. It may be pertinent- to 
point out here that not only Jaising but -protagonists of some of Tagore s other 
plays like Shrimati in-Nativ Puja and Abhijit in Muktadhavcr a] so give their 
- lives in performing their duties and thus, according to Tagore, realize the - 
spirit of Brahma. 
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iFagore says at another place in The Religion of lian: 

• • . . . m^n~have~wiM-ing]jr sacrificed their vital 
needs and courted death in order to express their 
dharrr-^i which represents the truth of the Supreme - . 

ManJ6 _ 

Jais'ing, like Abhijit in MvJitadhara, appear^ to reflect the truth of the Supreme. 
Man, a concept that Tagore elaborately develops in The Religion of Man. 

And I say of the Supreme Man, 'that he is infinite 
in his essence, he is finite in his manifestation 
in us the individuals. . . . This means that he 
[a man] must reveal in his own personality the 
Supreme Person by his disinterested activities. 

w % 

The vision of the Supreme Man is realized by our , , • 

imagination, but not created by our mind. More . 
real than individual men, he surpasses each of 

us in his permeating personality which is . 
"transcendental. The procession of his^ ide?.-:, * • . . 

following his great' purpose, is ever moving 
across cbstructi ve' facts tpwaros the perfected . ' • - . 
truth - We, the individual's, having our place in - 
his composition, .-nay of may not be in conscious 
' harmony W3th his;purpose, may even put -obstacles 

in his path .bringing down our doom- upon ourselves. 
. But we- gain our true religion, when we consciously 
• - ■' co-operate with him", finding our exceeding joy 

■ through suffering afnd sacrifice. 18 ; " : .. 

6nly ai/ter Jaising's death, Govinda and Raghupati consciously co-operate with the 
Supreme Man, and thus gasn true rel.igion. . 

This conscious co-operation signals a -significant development in the play. 
Most of the charactens exhil)it at one time or another a shattering disillusion- 
ment'with the goddess Kali. Aparna, Govinda, Jaising, and finally Raghupati, 
all address the goddess ^at a time of crisis and tir.d no answers. Raghu, who. 
suffers the greatest disenchantment after the death of Jaising, throws away the 
image- Evidently, then, the play is a negation of idolatry. But their dis- 
illusionment turns into a positive faith. This is the humanistic faith.. It 
does not emerge all of a s'udden at "the end oT the play. It has been present 
throughout the play as an undercurrent. The Brahmin Raghu accepted and raised 
the Kshatriya Jaising as his' own son. Raghu realizes how much he loved Jaising 
after Jaising's death, and discovers* in beggar-girl Aparna the real Mother-- 
figure- As lona as he Was a fanatical worshiper', he vMs oblivious of these 
facts. Tagore seems to.be saying in. effect that a religious fanatici forgets 
human love and human values- As the king Govlnd-^ says: 

For a man loses his humanity when -it concerns his \ 
gods, (p- 138) 
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ifiien t^e priest sacrificed Aparna's goat he. was linking only of the religious 
ritual. The love of a beggar girl for her pet goat was of no consequence to 
hlfii There iare several statements niade by difi^rent characters in the play 
which unnistakabiy testify to the presence of a strong undertone of hurnanism. 
General Nayan Rai says to Govlnda: 

I am your servant, ny King, but I am a man above 
all. (p. 134) 

Jaising says at'^the beginning of the play: • * 

Hrlp rust coine from rnan when it is denied by 
the gods. {p. 126) 

Towaid the end of the play, he believes more in Aparna, a human being, than the 
qoddess Kali, rie^says to Aparna: 

But is there any need of god in this little world 
of ours? Let us be fearlessly godless and come 
closer to each other, (p* 142) 

But you are my Goddess, (p. 142)^ 
^ -J 
What Jaising reallzes^n the eve of his sacrifice in an apocalyptic vision, 
others, especially Raghupati, are brought to realize after his tragic death. To 
everyone's anxious inquiry Raghupati keeps repeating, "Goddess there is nonel" 
' The^ G^dddss is m^here'' (p. 147), Govinda, at this point, makes a profound 
state""ant: 

She [the goddess] has burst her cruel prison of ' 

stone, and come back to the woman* s heart, (p. 148) . . - ' 

And Raghupati joins him: ^ 

Come, child Come, Mother I have found thee. Thou 
art the last gift of Jaising (p. 148) 

This is the first time that Raghu calls Aparhs^ "Mother" (with a capital M), 
an epithet that he has previously used only v/ith reference to goddess Ka^i. 
There is, however, no attempt on the part of/Govinda or Raghupati to deiry 
Aparna Aparna here stands for humanity, ^t last the King and the Priest 
are at one in their assertion that God res-tdes in the human heart. They 
have faoth^ound human love and human values to be more important than religious 
worship and sacred rites. , ^ ' * 

In other words, after the traumatic experience 'of v/atching Jaising's 
self-immoiatlon at the alta^ of goddess-Kali, Govinda and Raghupati come to 
a profound realization that Humanity rather than an incomprehensible Being is 
the true object of worship This instinctive belief v/hich they' proclaim at 
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1 

the end of the playjs central .to Tagore's ovm convictions and is a recurrent 
ootif in nuch of his writings J9 It is difficult to identify a single specific 
source from which Tagore derived this passion for hunanity. Any such attenpt 
is admittedly fraught with speculative errors. However, his Eeligion of Man 
and his other writings reveal that He was influenced by the JSuslira poet-saints 
of Medieval India like, Dadu, Kabir and Rajjab, the Bauls (roving mendicant - 
singers), and the Vaisnava poets, of Bengal. They all presented td Tagore, 
in various terms, the concept of the Divinity of iHan. In Bminiscences and 
some other-writings, his references to the French philospher, Auguste- Coiute , 
lead one to believe that perhaps, Conite also reinforced his idea of the ultinste 
superiority of Han. 20 Although Tagore could not have accepted Comte's 
Positivism ~ he has criticized Comte in severaj essays, and his denunciation 
of "the intellectual cult of Humanity" in The Religion of Hon is seapingly an 
allusion to Positivism Tagore's concept of the. "Supreme Man" is akin to 
Comte's doctrine of the "Great Being" inasmuch as they both seek to give a 
paramount position not to the conventional theological conception of a Supreme 
Being, but to Han or Huraanity.^l Since tagore was, by his -own admission, a poet 
rather than a systematic th4iiker, the concept of God or Brahman or Jivan— 
ievata (Lord of Life) is patently evident in many -of his writings. But in 
caarifice, the place of God has been taken by Humanity. • - 

- Eaovifics seems to illustrate another basic concept of Tagorfe which, in 
actuality. Is a derivative of his concept of Man. He ^ays: 

Where the confluence of three streams of Knowledge, 
Love and Action occur, there we find the sanctuary 
of bliss. 22 

It is possible to think that theso three streams of Knowledge, Love and Action 
are represented in the play by Pjghupati, Aparna, and Govirida respectively. 
Aparna is Love incarnate, Raghupati, the learned priest, stands for Knowledge, 
and Govinda, who prohibited the animal sacrifice by royal decree, symbolizes 
Act-ion Their mutual antagonism results in tragedy. But Jaising, by his self- 
sacrifice, succeeds in uniting them, and thus, brings about the "sanctuary of 
bliss " 
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16. Tagore, Religion of .Von, p. 142. 

17. Tagore, Religion of l-laa, p. 116. , 

18. Tagore, iJe^iffisn 5/ .Van, pp. 142-143. 

19. In some poems of Tagore we find similar themes that God cannot be found 
in Isolated temples observing sacred rituals,, that God is ta be found 
among people, and that the best way to serve God is to serve humanity. 
See Tagore' s ppems in Chakravarty, A Tagore Reader, "Leave this chanting . 
and singing and telling of beads" {pp 295-96), "At midnight the would- 
be ascetic announced: 'This is the time to give up my home and seek 

for God'" {p. 315), and "'Sire', announced the servant to the King, 'the 
Saint Narottam has never deigned tb enter your royal temple.'" (pp. 319- 
20). 
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A speech by the Queen In Tacore's play, !4allni, runs In the saae vein: 
"But I ask you. Is religion a thing that one has to find by seeking? 
Is It not like sunlight, given to you for all days? I an a simple 
wonjan- I do not understand oen's creeds and dogmas. I only know that 
wDHDen's true objects of worship come to their own arsi, without asking, 
in the shape of their husbartds and their children." Another character, 
Kemankar, sgys: - - for a mnent I dreant that religion had^cone 
at last, in the fora of a wocan, to lead ean's heart to heaven." 

{€zlleoted Fg^^ and Pla^c of Eahindranath Tagor-e, Kew York: HaoMillan 
Conpany, 1971, pp. 389and 40D-401). 

20. "Rabindranath fainself had studied' Western philosphy with a thoroughness 

which makes itself felt in occasional references to Spencer and others. . . . 
The System of Auguste Comte or positivism exerted, however, a remarkable 
influence on the thinkers of the period, specially in the earlier years 
of the second half of the cent4jry, or, to be wore precise, between the 
years 1860 and 1S80. It was said there were snore Cbmtists in Bengal 
than in France." 

(Priyaranjan Sen, Westeim Influence fn Bengali Litevatvs?ei Calcutta: 
Academic Publishers, 1956, p. 109). 

21 "Towards Hunanity, who is for us the only true Great Being, we, the 
•conscious elements of whom she is composed, shall henceforth direct 
every aspect of our life, individual or collective. Our thoughts will 
be devoted to the knowledge of Humanity, our affections to her love, 
our actions to her service." 

" - . . This Great Being, t!ie worship of whom should be the distinctive 
feature of o'ur whole life." 

"All the points, then, in which the morality of Positive science excels 
the fTX)rality of revealed religion are summed up in the substitution of 
Lpve of Humanity for Love of God. 

(Auguste Comte, A u&r.eral '/iew cf Positivism (New York: Robert Speller 
h Sons, 1957, pp. 355, 358 and 394). 

22. Rab^ndranath Tagore, Sant'Mketana, Vol. 1, Calcutta; Visvabharati 

Publications, 1949, quoted by Siddheswar Bhattacharya, "Religion of Tagore, 
Babzndianath Tagore: Hon.age from Visva-Bharati , ed. Santosh Chandra 
Sengupta, Visva-Bharati", Santiniketan, 1962, p. 69. 
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IV. THE BRAHr-:0 IDEA CF SOCIAL RE^CRM AIJD THE PROBLB^ 
OF FB-WLE B^aUCIPATION III BEfJGAL 



David Kopf 
University of Minnesota 



The spiritual leade*^ of the revolt against ifeshub Sen in 1878 was Sivanath 
Sastri, a remarkably gifted intellect, learned scholar and prolific writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. In the annals of nineteenth-century Brahnx) history, 
there Is not another figure ijK)re dedicated to fundamantal BrahnS principles 
sustained over three generations, than Sastri. Interpreted by Sastri, BrahiDOisni 
was fron2 Rannohun's tin)e to his own a rational this-wordly faith, humanitarian 
in synipathy, and huinanist in the way religious belief was reconciled with the 
belief in the idea of progress. In short, the Unitarian social gospel which 
Keshub abandoned in the 1870's Sastri continued to defend and develop as an 
essential ingredient of the Sadharan Brahmo ideology. 

Sastri represents a generation of Brahmos profoundly influenced by British 
and /taerican UnitarianismT But it was not so much the Jesus-centered Unitarian 
gospel with its stress on the ethical and historic Christ which nioved Sastri and 
his friends, as niuch as it was the social refor/nist' aspect of Unitarianisro 
which chamoioned the oppressed, and provided concrete programs to allevfate their 
poverty and degradation. This is the line that separates Sastri and the Sadharans 
from Ranrr/Ohun Roy and Pi^&ce^to of Jeouz^ Protap Hazumdar and his CHental 
TnHzi^ as y/ell as Keshub Sen himself, who never ceased to admire the exalted 
injage of Christ as prophet 

Unlike Keshub Sen or Protap Hazumdar, Sivanath Sastri has a good image 
among twentieth century historians of the Bengal Renaissance. TTiough acknowledged 
a Brahrno .theist, as Keshub was, he has been viewed as rationalist rather than 
mystic From his Image, Sastri remained loyal to Brahmo huiTianlsm whereas 
Keshub defected from an earlier faith in nan's perfectability to complete 
surrender to salvation by the grace of God. Sastri v/as Vidyasagar's true 
successor as champion of the Hindu woman's right to be a human being and ive are 
continually reminded in textbooks on the Bengal Renaissance that the exciting , 
cause for the schism between the Sadharans and Keshub was precisely the issue of 
Keshub "s hypocrisy in marrying off his sexually immature daughter to the polygamous, 
idol-v/orshipping, jungly Maharaja of Cooch Behar. Moreover, Sastri was a 
political liberal and nationalist, v/e are reminded, whereas Keshub remained loyal 
to Queen Victoria and the Anglo bureaucratic establishment. 
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This •'cage of a Sast*"' as the eternally young B**ahiM progressive ts interest- 
ing in light of his sociological background. Bom in 1847 in a village of the 24 
Pargannahs, Sastri was the son of a Brahsan pundit and nephew of Dwarkanath ^ 
Vidyabhusan, one of Vidyasagar's closest friends of the Sanskritic refonuer type. 
The special family orientation was unlike that of rjost other Brahraos. Religiously, 
the family was not Vaishnjva but Sakt^^ it was sophisticated about the new style 
of life in Calcutta, and quite receptive to certain liberal refonns ~ largely 
through Vidyasagar's direct influence. 2 

In fact, Sivanath SastH'^s liberalissi did not start wUh the Brahmo Saniaj 
but with Vidyasagar's influence through Vidyabhusan Sivanath's earliest social 
refoVnist attitudes in which femle emancipation was of primary consideration, 
was derived from the circle of liberal Hindu pundits generally associated with 
the Sanskrit College in Calcutta^ Dwarkanath Vidyabhusan was himself a professor 
of literature at the College and its assistant secretary.3 This circle of little 
known pundit refomer types also included Turanath Tarkabachaspati ,^ Modan Moyun 
Ta^kalankar,^ as well, as Vidyasagar. 

It should conse as no surprise, then, that when Sastri reached nine years of 
age, he should be placed in Sanskrit College as a student through the influence 
of the pundits-^ At the san>e tiine, because his father valued English and the 
English style of education, he got his son admitted to Hare's School. ^ Thus, in 
1856, young Sastri came to live in Calcutta, an event which he recalled much 
later in life with considerable disniay. Like Akkhoy Kumar Dutt and Ramtanu Lahiri, 
Sivanath Sastri saw the great metropolis not as a super bazaar where enonnous 
fortunes could be made but as a bottomless pit of misfortune and suffering, 
poverty and degradation. 8 it is interesting to speculate whether these accounts 
of poverty, prostitution, drunkenness and dope addiction sugges.. a growing sense 
of humanitarian conscience and consciousness among sensitive young Bengalis 
preparing them emotionally for conversion to the Brahmo faith. 

Another event which Sastri later recalled with^ horror took.place in 1859 when 
the 12-year old boy was compelled to rnarry against his will. Evidently, his 
otherwise liberal father found nothing immoral, indecent, or Inhuman about the 
act Nevertheless, ^n the midst of the family circle a new sense of awareness 
about jpan's inhumanity to women was being actively propagated From 1855 on, 
Sivanath's uncle, ^Vidyabhusan, was actively assisting Vidyasagar's female reform 
campaign — especially in the area of widow remarriage.^ Another interesting 
fact about this formative period In Sivanath's life and career was that his" 
father had ir,et Debsndranath Tagore, the leading Brahmo of the day and was favor- 
ably impressecf with himJO There v/as nothing surprising about this In light 
of the fact that Vidyasagar was then secretary of the Tattvabodhini Sabha and 
one of the charismatic leaders for young Brahmos / 

Sivanath's earliest institutional exposure to the Brahmo Samaj was probably 
in 1862 when he attended meetings and services v/ith his friends.*' At this point, 
other facts about Brahmo history of this decade should be recalled. A new 
charismatic hero had emerged in the presence of Keshub Sen whose thelstic liberal- 
ism st-'ongly appealed to Debendranath but. al ienated the agnostic rationalist 
Vadyasagar who resigned f^om the Tattvabodh^'ni Sabha In 1859, From that year, 
younger Brahmos turned increasingly fi^om Vidyasagar to Keshub 
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it is prcbably not insignificant that In 1856 when Keshub led the younger 
8rahnK)s out of the parent body in direct opposition to Debendranath's policies, 
the 19-y8dr old Sivanath who followed Keshub, underwent his first serious "rnental 
crisis* This was an important year he recalled in his autobiography* Besides 
the crisis as a result of Brahmo conflict, he experienced great agony for personal 
reasons. After passing his college entrance exam, he learned that his father, 
displeased with hiis daughter-in-law, forced Sivanath to discard her and marry a 
second tii!jeJ2 

Sivanath objected violently at first out of compassion and love for his wife* 
In the end, however, his father's threats of physical harm to him and his wife, 
made hfm change his mind and marry a second time. The event so tortured Sastri 
that he thought he would lose his mindJ^ He became engrossed with a sense of sin 
and started questioning everything including ills very identity as a human being. 

To transcend this critical, juncture of his life, Sivanath turned to Unitarian 
and Brahmo literature. Umesh Chandra Dutt, Sastri 's close Brahmo friend from his 
own village,' gave him a copy of Theodore Parker's sermons. Sastri read the 
AiDBrican's sermons each night before retiring and later adapted them to bis own 
cultural and personal needs by composing prayers of his own. 16 in this way he 
found God and through God found the courage to "choose the only right path open 

The year T866 was painful also because by dray/ing close to Keshub, he 
necessarily offended and alienated others in the family circle whom he had loved 
deeply over the years. The rivalry between Keshub and Vidyasagar since 1858 had 
turned the family against the Brahmo Samaj. This was certainly an important 
factor explaining Vidyabhusan's anti-Brahmo and anti-Keshub editorials in the 
Sar:praka^h. As far as Sivanth's father was concerned, it was Keshub's Vaishnava 
leanings that greatly perturbed the old Sakti. This was certainly an important 
factor also as Sivanath himself suggests: 

Sorn in a Sakuo family accustomed -to Shakti worship 
from childhood, I had an inborn repugnance to the 
Vaishnava Pjiol and kivtan.^^ 

The years 1868 and 1869 constitute a kind of turning point in Sastri 's 
life In the former year he openly identified himself v/ith the Keshubites by 
joining them openly in their Vaishnava-inspired sankirtan processionJS jhen 
he sang the Sanyal songit v/hich proclaimed the equal rights of men and women 
while repudiating caste J? On the occasion, Bijoy Krishna Goswami "heartily 
welcomed him with an embrace. "20 jq August, 1869" Sastri was officiafly pi 
initiated as a Keshubite Brahmo at an impressive ceremony at the mandir. 
At the same time, under Brahmo influence, he decided to take back his first 
v/lfe while trying to get his second wife married to someone else. 2? And in 
the midst of all these developments, Sastri passed his F.A. examination at 
Sanskrit College standing at the head of his class. As a result, he was given 
a scholarship v/orth 50 rupees a month," 
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Naturally, 'under the circumstances, relations between Sivanath and his 
father went from bad to worse. Then when the young nan renounced Jiis sacred 
«iread to the great satisfaction of the Brahmo conitunity, his father grew 
furious and vindictive. 24 One day at horne, he asked Sivanath to bow before 
the family inage threatening to beat him If he refused. Sivanath's answer 
was "that he might beat roe to death, but could not nake me worship the idol 
against ray conscience. "25 Finally, Sivanath broke off relations with his 
"tyrannical father" who drove his son out of the house and for. the next 
nineteen years refused to see "the face of his son. "26 

Vidyabhusan, Sivanath's uncle, was no less annoyed and disappointed. "He 
tried to reason with ise," Sivanath said later on, "and told me I was suffering 
.from mono-mania or religious madness. "27 Vidyafahusan's dislike of Keshub's 
Vaishnava practices was evIdentV'.so intense that he continually ridiculed' the 
reformer and his disciples.28 He predicted that under Keshub's leadership, 
Brahmoisra would "reduce itself into a sectarian cult "29 

It was Sastri's identity with spirituality which turned off Vidyabhusan 
and Vidyasagar. But Sastri had responded to the wedding of English and Sanskrit 
at Sanskrit College precisely as Vidyasagar had done earlier. ,In fact, Sastri 
and Vidyasagar had much in conmon in the way this educational experiment 
produced in them a fjision of the better features from both civilizations and a 
passion for justice, equality and rationalism When Sastri received his B.A. 
in 1870 he was imbued with most of the liberal sentiments of his uncle and 
Vidyasagar 30 Only this passion for theism separated him from them both 

In fact, during the 1870' s Sivanath moved from liberalism to radicalism in 
bis social and political views. From the start, Sastri affiliated himself-with 
the progressive wing of the Keshubits movement which included Durga Mohun Das, 
Ananda Hohun Bose, Monomohun Ghose, Shib Chandra Deb, lAnesh Chandra Dutt, 
Sasipada Bannerji and others Sastri's intense religiosity and educational 
background differed from most of the progressives. They were mostly Western- 
educated*, some actually having l-!ved and studied in England; they were all 
fairly v/ell placed professionally in positions where contact with the British 
in the 'English language was common procedure; and they had strong ties with 
foreign Unitarians from whom they had imbibed both their rational faith and 
social gospel. 

Therefore, Sastri's Brahmo career and identity were from the early 1870's 
conducted on two levels Keshub gave young progressives such as Sastri a sense 
of identity through a new community and even a home, the Bharat Ashram, where . 
' Sivanath lived with his tv/o wives. P-ut on a different, more intimate level, 
Sastri's true sense of belonging was invariably with the smaller group or faction 
of progressives. In this case, the Brahmo progressives were held together not 
by caste, nor locality, nor Hindu religious background, nor even by being of the 
same generation. If there were a cpmmon denominator, it was the Ideology of 
' nineteenth-century liberal religion transmitted in many cases, oddly enough, 
through' the works of Theodore Parker. It was the discovery of Parker by 
Brahmos ~ his collected works in Bengali translation in the ISuO's — v/hich 
provided them with a nta^ and powerful bond of coimion values and i<leals. 
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hTiat; was the image of Parker which so nx)ved the progressive Brahmos? 
Theodore Parker who worked on his father's farm all the while he earned his 
divinity degree at Harvard (1830-35), and felt the sudden influence on Bnerson 
in 1840, turned to socially-activist Unitarianism in the 1840's and became 
its most outspoken and dynamic leader.31 The combination of a superb oratorical 
style and a radical stance politically in"-"the name of Jesus, endeared him to 
religious progressives the world over- 
Hot only Bengali Brahmos but Unitarian progressives in England felt 
inspired, by reading Parker's tracts, sermons, and essays. There was no minister 
of any church in the world then as- actively committed to the equality of all 
men, to women's rights, and to the idea of man's perfectabil-ity.^'^ His candor 
amazed and angered the English when in 1849 during a trip there he attacked thei 
government for "neglect of the common people's education-"33 As characteristic 
of his democratic convictions, |ie openly attacked aristocratic privilege in 
British society including the almost sacred' notion of the "Gentleman as the type 
of the State. "^4 !n Britain, unlike the United States, said he, "all effort is 
directed, it producing the Gentleman whereas the people require education enough 
to become the servants of the Gentlemen-"35 In the following passage, one of 
hundreds like it, the voice of the righteously indignant refonner carried as far 
as Bengal : ^ - 

The Parliament which voted 100,000 i of the nation's . 
money for the Queen's horses and hounds, had but 30,000 ■ 
to spare for^the education of her people. ... You 
v/onder at the Colleges and Collegiate churches of Oxford 
and Cambridge, at "the magnificence of public edifices — 
the House of Parliament, the Bank, the palaces of royal 
and noble men, the 'splendor the churches — but you- ask, 
where are the school houses forthe people?36 - . 

Not his theology but the social gospel Of progressive Unitarians which 
he was leading spokesman for, seemed to appeal greatly to the Bengali Brahmos. 
In 1858 during a famous sermon against the wave of fundamental revivalism sweep- 
ing America, Parker blasted the movement for "being opposed to social reform.."^' 
He had been to their prayer meetings but where in their prayers had he heard 
a single" reference to temperance, to education, to the emancipation of slaves, 
or to the elevation of women. 38 Said he: 

I do not hear a, prayer for honesty, for industry, for 
'brotherly love, 'any prayers against envy, malice, • 
bigotry. . . The Revival may spread all over the 
land- It will make church members. — not good husbands, 
wives. ... It will not oppose the rum trade, nor ^ 
^ " the trade in coolies, nor the trade in African or 
^' American slaves. 39 

One link'iq the chain of humanitarian concern from Parker in America to 
Sivanath Sastri in -Beiisal was the famed Unitarian Englishwoman, Mary Carpenter 
No Unitarian in England, male or female, defended Parker's social gospel with 
so much ardor than .'-lary Carpenter. In a'letter of his to Miss parpenter in 
1859 shortly before his death, Parker expressed profound admiration fgr 
Unitarian sociaT^improv6ment schemes In Bristol. He, she and her father shared 
a-coromon liberal Unitarian faith. "Many things are called Christianity," he 
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wrote, . . sometinies it neans burning inen alive, in half the U-S.A. it means 
kidnapping, enslaving nsen and women. "40 But there was another kind of 
Christianity, Parker v/ent on, "which your admirable father loved and thought 
and lived- - - - Piety, Morality, Love to God, Love to Man. "41 He was proud 
of Mary Carpenter because she had carried on her father's work. "It Is this 
vAich I honor and love in vou," he wrote, "especially as it takes the form 
of humanity and loves the ynlovely-"42 Both Parker and Carpenter shared the 

belief that: o 
». * 

the greatest heroism of our day spends itself in lanes and 
alleys, in the haunts" of povertjr and crime seeking to bless 
such as the Institution- of the age can only curse. If Jesus 
of Nazareth were to con» back and be the «Jesus of London, I 
think. I know what work he would set about. He would be a new 
Revolution of Institutions, applying- his universal justice 
to the causes of the.ill. ... You are doing this work -- 
the work of* humanity -'43 

Probably the earliest recorde? evidence to suggest Parker's influence in 
Bengal can be found In a letter written to the American Unitarian by the Brahmo 
Rakhal Das Haldar .dated October 6, 1856-44 Theologically, the letter suggests 
that the Brahma' defense of Intuition against revealed scriptural sources, an 
important issue in the 1850's, was in part derived from Parker's- influence-'^^' 
Tne letter also intimates that little if any direct communication had taken 
piece between Bengali Brahnws and American UnitaYians- Parker expressed 
surprise that Asians* were so familiar with works by him and other Ajnerican 
Unitarians. He promised to arrange for more of his volumes to be sept to - 
Calcutta^ 

rh 1858, Keshub Sen used -Parker and Emerson as the. basis of his own 
sermOns-46 Sivanath Sastri has also written that Parker was a very important 
influence on the younger Keshub. 47 Ih his autobiography, Banga Chandra Roy,, 
the East Bengali Keshubite, reported that by 1863, Parker was being read 
widely among the Western-educated Brahmos of DScca-48 They also read' English 
Unitarians such as Cobbe and Martineau. 

' One of the more interesting cases of Parker's influence in East Bengal 
was that of Durga Mohun Das of Barisal- In the early I860's-Das was a student 
at Presidency College, C&i^utta, and under the influence of Professor E. B; 
Cowell, he decided to convert td-,trinitarian Christianity.49 His brother, 
a pleader, interceded before baptism, sent Durga Mohun back to Barisal and 
urged him to read the complete works of Parker-50 The reading of Parker in 
1864-65 not only turned Durga Mohun away from Christianity but made him 
incli-ne in favor of the Brahmo faith- Thus, when Bijoy Krishna came to 
Barisal in 1865 as Keshub' s missionary to Bangla Desh, Das was already receptive 
to Brahmonism.^l 

Dwijidas Datta, a founder of tjie Sadharan Samaj and himself from Comillah, 
East Bengal, has written that 'by the mid-1 860' s, "the name of Theordore Parker 
was familiar to every Brahmo . . ."^^ By the time Sivanath Sastri turned to 
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resolve his feelings of remorse and guilt, Parker had evidently been translated 
Into Br -.gall .-nd ws' circulating v.'dely throughout urban and rural Bengal. The 
very serins by ParK3r which Sastri profits from had been translated by Girfsh 
Chandra I-lazumdai of Barisal in 1866. Interestingly enough, these sermons dealt^ 
with social issues in a religious context. Bengalis seeined receptive to Parker s 
equation that intimate love of God equalled love of all humanity.^ 

According to Sastri, so widespread was Parker's influence by the late 1860's, 
that Debendranath Tegore feared a whole new generation would become "contaminated 
by Parker's philosophy. 55 Bipin Chandra Pal has also placed emphasis on Parker s 
enormous impact on Brahmo progressives. What precisely was the nature of the 
impact? Pal wrote: 



It was not merely the young, in fact, who discovered Parker, and though for- 
convenience sa'fce we are inclined to speak of ideology in terms of a gene'-at^onal 
c?ash, this was not entirely the case. Sib Chandra Deb who was born in 1811 some 
eight miles from Calcutta on the Hughly River ,57 was hardly a young man when he 
turned to Parker in the 1850's. Deb was not only Debendranath Tagore's senior by 
six years but was one of the original students of Henry Derozip at Hindu College 
. 0829-301.58 ■ . 

It IS well worth discussing Sib Chandra Deb alongside Si vanath. Sastri in the 
context of Parker's influence on Brahmos because lacking charisma he never 
achieved popularity but was, nevertheless, steadfastly liberal and represented the 
important infrastructure of the movement. Like Sastri, Deb came from a sakto 
'■ family but unlike the former he was by caste a kayastha with a father employed by 
the British army as conroisary clerk. 55 Sib Chandra learned English early spending 
six years at Hindu College (1824-31) both in the preparatory school and in'the 
institution of higher learning. 60 He was a good student, established a brilliant 
record and earned scholarships .61 



There is no record of any crisis of identity in the ybujrg man Deb. From, 
graduation, he moved into the subordinate posts of the civil service and enjoyed 
a long, fruitful career mostly as a deputy collector in various West Bengal 
districts. 62 He was not only- a rather Westernized young man but also one 
consistently rational and reformist. Again, his. lack of flamboyance and charisma 
has earned him an inconspicuous, place among the membership '6f Young Bengal. When 
Young Bengal ceased to be effective as an agency of reform, men like Deb looked 
to the Brafimo Samaj and its forum, the Tattvabodhini Sabha. Hardly surprising is 
the fact that Deb chose Akkhoy Kumar Dutt as his factional leader and the fact that 
he, the rationalist, became a Brahmo in 1850 after Debendranath agreed to drop 
the Vedanta as a revealed source in favor of natural religion. 63 



Interestingly. enough, natural religion through intuition was close to Parker's 
own brand of Unitarian faith. On the other hand, like Debendranath and Keshub, 



Sivanath Sastri and his generation imbibed the indominable 
spirit of freedom, liberalism and the love of universal 
humanity from Theodore Parker. It was doubtful whether 
they were in the least inspired by Parker's theology. 
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•Sib Chandra was a pious roan and devoted theist who believed strongly m the 
utility of prayer. o4 Deb seems to have represented some happy integration of- 
liberal religion, social consciousness and the puritan ethic. In the Deb type 
of Brahmo, balance was an important value. d= He was both spiritual and 
rationalist; he spent niu?:h time in devotion but was equally addicted to hard 
work. And, above all, he was a humanitarian Brahme-wi-th a' high ideal of social 
service. 

* 

Where Parker's influence was most felt from the late 1850's on, was in the 
aroa of social service. Brahmos l^ike Deb and Sastri interpreted the social 
gospel of American Unitarianism at first to mean establishing institutions and 
voluntary associations for social amelioration. Sib Chandra turned to his native ^ 
village, for example, and personally constructed there an English school for boys, 
a Bengali vernacular school for boys, a combination of the two schools for 9irls, 
a free public library > a post office, and a hospital for the entire community. do 
His girls' s.chool completed in 1860 became one of the best of its kind in 
Bengal .67 * 

' Sivanath Sastri did the same thing in his. uiicle's native village of Harinavi. 
The influence of Parker is surely present here as well, tut there was the 
additional influence of Vidyabhusan who published Somprakash injhe village. Two 
liberal orientations came together at Haranavi: the progressive Unitarian 
tradition of Parker and the progressive Sanskrit College tradition of Vidyasagar. 
The result was not only the establishment of such institutions as a school and 
hospital, -but also such" practical civic improvements as clearing drains and repair- 
ing' roads. ^8 Such projects wh4-ch_i/ere multiplied in the towns and villages of 
Bengal {mostly East Bengal) indicate that social imprjjvement was often initiated 
not by zemindars nor the government but by middle class liberal individuals as in 
the case of Vidyabhusan or liberal associations as in the case of -the Brahmo 
Samaj. 

As early as 1870, a faction of social progressives had formed within Keshub's 
larger Brahmo organization held together ideologically by the Parker social 
gospel In that-year, Keshub favored the group an'tkwhen he returjied from England, 
st'arted the Indian Reform Association. There was little in |iis behavior then to 
suggest that he would ultimately abandon the social gospel for comparative religion 
and the New Dispensation leaning heavily for support on the ascetic Brahmo faction. 
"In the T870's Keshub's views coincided nicely with those of Sastri, Deb, Das and 
other progressives. *_ 

.In. fact, just about the time Keshub announced formation of the Indian Reform 
Association, Sastri wrote an interesting tract articulating what he saw as tlie 
major principles . of the Brahmo Samaj of India. He supported Keshub and the orgamza 
tion fully. His tract v/as a declaration of faith in the community of Brahmo 
brethren and sisters under Keshub's leadership who were seeking to propagate the 
"progressive relfg4on" of Brahmoism.o^ progressive religion was a cosmopolitan 
faith in the "whole human r^ce," in. the "growth and developmept of the human per- 
sonality," and in social improvement. through emancipation.^". The last^item was 
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in light of subsequent events, most significant of all: 

We louk upon every form of*denial of social and Individual 
rights by individuals or classes, as impetus and reprehensible, 
and as such a proper field of increasing warfare for all true 
lovers of God.'\ 

By 1872', peKiaps earlier, the honeymoon between the progressives and Keshub 
seemed-^over. The one key issue which separated them, the most burning issue of 
the day, was female .emancipation. Besides Parker, whose influence was less direct 
on this issue, there appealed on the Calcutta sc^ne two British Unitarian ladies, - 
Mary Carpenter and Annette Akroyd, whose impact on Brahmo social though^ was 
profound. - - • • 

• Mary Carpenter, whom we have earlier noted to have been a British follower , 
of Theodore "Parker, was- born in 1807 as the daughter of Rannnoliun Roy's Unitarian 
friend and associate, Lant Carpenter. Much of her mature life from 1831 on-v/as . 
spent as a pioneer social worker.among the urban poor in England undergoing x." 
industrialization. 72 At first, it v^^ the poverty-stricken people of Bristol 
whom she helped but later she extended her humanitarian concern to the Oliver 
Twisf variety of ragged youth among the industrial proletariat. 73 As -a spokes- 
man of Parker's radical views" on universal education. Carpenter v/as among the 
first social activists in Great Britain to provide reliable sfiatistical informa- 
tion to Parliament on behalf of free compulsory education. 74 - - - ' ^ 

One of Mary Carpenter's chief concerns was achieving equal rights for those 
of her own sex. In Victorian •England, Jiov/ever advanced technologically and 
industrially, the majority of people still .lived outside the pale of cultivated 
society as non-participants in modern civilization and as non-consumers in its 
fruits and benefits. Numerically, most conspicuous among: the outsiders were the 
Industrial proletariat and ±he women. Both groups were virtually slaves to the 
system without much legal protection or political power. Gradually, in religious 
movements such as the Unitarian Association and the Salvation Army, organized 
efforts by conscience stricken members of the elite, led to appreciable reform^ 
endorsed by the courts and by Parliaments 

, As for women, besi'des being explottSd in factories along with cliildren as 
part of the proletariat., they also underv/ent humiliation and degradation in the 
'form of virtual slavery known as prostitution. Lacking" education, special 
training, and being barred from most respectable jobs before the Invention of , 
,the tyj)^/ri*ter, the Englishwoman v/ithout means *in the job market had only 
prostitution or some very poorly-paid menial positions to choose from in order 
to survive. The Industrial Revolution in nineteenth-century England had not 
changed the .traditionally callous disregard for the female as a human being. 
On the contrary, it may be argued that the ^squalor and suffering among the new 
class of the industrial poor in the new urban slums of England, only exacerbated 
the problem by brutalizing social life, - 

But on the more positi^ .side, modernization also av/akened a sense of shame- 
ful awareness of inhumanity by an increasing number of Jiberal-minded people in 
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good families and in high positions. "Their combined efforts and ^shocking disclosures 
led, for instance, to the first enactment of an Age of Consent Bill in 1885. xne 
following facts which the liberals brought to light to win support for .the Bill,- - 
demonstrate not only how deplorable tl.e sitt-.tion was but how pervasive the new 
humanitarian consciousness had become:' , . ' . 

Girls over- 13 lacked any legal protection whereas nq • 

.policeman could enter a brothel to search for-flirls 

under 13. . . Itost of the girls ware drugged ... 

8 million pounds a year traffic in selling young girls 

... 1/3 of the girls were seduced before 16. In 

London, there were 80,000 prostitutes. The tight 

square njileVound Charing Cross harboured over 2,000 

pimps. One in every 50 Englishwomen was a streetwalker 

. . . it cost 100 pounds to have a virgin seduced . . .^5. ^ 

Many of these women ended up in prison where conditions were evidently so^ . " 
bad as to defy the imagination- Prison -reform was in fact one of Mary Carpenter s 
concerns and it was in the a'ails that she encountered the lower depths of female 
degradation and de/'icated herself to rescuing and rehabilitating these wonjen. 
Carpenter was among the earliest reformers to bring documented evidence to 
Parliament dramatizing the urgent need for prison improvement- This is the 
proper context for understanding the purpose of her trip to^India in 1875. Shfe 
was simply extending her reformist activities on prison reform' and other 
humanitarian concerns to a wider 'area which included South Asia. The pri-sons 
she left behind her in England were bad enough as was the fate of any English- . 
woman tinfortunate -enough to be trapped behind the walls of an English prison. , 
Perhaps in India prisons v/ere v/orse. 

It is important to see the problem of female emancipation in comparative 
(perspective. Interestingly enoughrr^ven the well-known and well -respected Mary 
Carpenter was discriminated against professjonally. In 1836, she wanted to give ^ 
a paper at the British Scientific Association which was to meet in her native _ . . 
city of Bristol on aspects of social welfare and sociology. The Association 
replied ^hat they "did not permit ladies even to be present at the meetings 
-of the sections. "77 it was not until 1860 that she was permitted to give a 
paper. at the yearly session. 78 ... 

* _ * 

Unitarian iadies like Mary- Carpenter and Francis P- Cobbe worked hard to 
improve the lot of the female by. education and legislation. They sought to ■ 
guarantee tfie. equal rights of women. It was the combined efforts of such-, 
t/omen and the sympathy of liberal men wliich got Parliament* to pass a Married 
Women's Properties Act in 1858.79 As educated females one of their primary 
objectives was to break the monopoly of men in institutions of higher learning 
which awarded degrees. It .was no accident that the first modern college for. qq 
women in England was the Bedford College of ^lanchester conducted by Unitarians. 
Not until 1878 did Oxford establish a dollege for women, the first degree-award- 
ing institution of its kind in the British Isles. o' 
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• - Tnese facts alcne should suffice to suggest that the problea of extending 
eo'jal rights to wonien was a world-wide phenosenon in the nineteenth centui' 
and not one restricted to traditionaV. societies of Asia. During I-5ary Ca-penter s 
first two trips to India, she inet wilij Brahmos an^d urged theia to help extend 
the humanitarian efforts in Anerica arid England at female esiancipation to India. 

An»ng her uxjst devoted stalwarts in Bengal were the progressives in Keshub 
Sen's Brahnx) oraanization. And anrong tJiese, the most active exponent of her 
ideas .was Keshub's fonner youthful enthusiast from Krishnagar, Itononjohun* Gbose 
Ghose and Hiss Carpenter had become warm friends in England when the fo«%f!er 
lived there from 1952-66. J4ononx)hun and Satyenranath Tagore had gone together 
to London to compete for the ICS- Whereas Tagore had passed the exam end become 
a civil servant, l-tonomohun failed but later turned to law and became a successful 
barrister i Calcutta. 82 

Of the progressive group in the Brahmo Samaj, none perhaps was so Meste'-n^'zed 

• in use of language, dress and habit as was Monomohun Ghose. This is a curious 
fact. about his generation of moderate nationalists- One has only to consider his 
letters of alienation from England v.hile studying tiiere and the fact that the 
Bntish discriminated against him for his race during the examination. Until the 
late iSyO's and early 18^'s, one can explain this apparent contradictory 
behavior in terms of a common rationaTization used/by Keshub himself that 

^ Prov^'xience dictated British rule of India- In a letter to Calcutta from London 
■ "'Wted Febrary 9, 1863, Honomohun wrote that "we should thank God for being 
placed under so powerful and civilized a nation- "83 

Tne>^e a.^e probably i.o rnore revealing letters in existence about the alienated 
feelings of a Bengali abroad in London -in the nineteenth century than those 
written by.Hdnomohun Ghose. Ghose, who was initially Miss Carpenter's most 
radical exponent on female emancipation .in India v/as equally radical in bis 

* acceptance of British cultural values, wrote home ^n 1962 how wasteful it was to 
ivork so unbelievable hard mastering a wide range of subjects befitting metrebers 
of the English elite. "We have no other enjoyment or occupation but our studies," 
be wrote on August 18, 1862-84 it was a grueling experience having to memorize 

■ every s^gn^'f^cant parcel of information on English language, l-^terature and 
history — all so alien to him-85 f>!or6over, he was sick and tired of the regular 
"English d^'et of cold beef and ham. "86 In several places, the nostalg-^c Bengali 
' yearned for the food of his own culture: "OhI if only we could get macher jha> and 
\ bhat," v/as the ref ra.1n of a man who would on his return to Bengal gain the 
> reputation for being among the most Anglicized of the intelligentsia m Calcutta 

Once after having visited a Tagore who had converted to Christianity and 
then fled*. to England where he lived as an ex.atriate, Ghose wrote home his 
dismay at having, spent the day with a denationalized caricature "Tagore," wrote 
Ghose, "is vain-glorious and regards himself more an Englishman than an 
Indian. "87 "He has gone so far as to ask Satyendranath and I to give "P our 
Indian costumes and call ourselves Mr.," wrote the indignant Monomohun.88 
In these letters Ghose expressed a wide range oi discontent living in this al'-en 
land. Even the climate bothered him as he complained of bath bealtn and long 
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periods of r^ental anxiety, luring me winter of 1862 he wrote hose a letter 
which seens to have sunxed up his general despondent state of nind: 

I shall never be happy uniil I return horse and see 
ycu all. Several reasons have conspired to nake me 
unhappy in this country. It will please God to take 
r.e back to my native country so I may then enjoy 
peace of nind. The recollections of past days only 
extracts tears from ry eyes. I an no longer the saine , 
in body and mind, if the task we have willingly 
undertaken had noc been imposed upon us by. the interests 
of a nation, I should not have thought it i^orth while 
to sacrifice ny body and raind.29 

I'levertheless, when .Monoinohun returred'to Bengal in 1856, he promptly took 
on all the characteristics of an Pjiglicized Bengali babu in defiance of family 
relations and the Hindu society. In future years, whenever the local press 
sought to ridicule the denationalized Bengali, invariably the primary target 
they chose was Mononx)hun Ghose, Keanfehile, he remained a steadfast progressive 
as a BrahKO choosing Keshub in the schism of 1866 and Sastri in that of 1878. 

When Mary Carpenter visited Calcutta in 1869 with a definite scheme for 
prorcoting female education, Ghose was aniong her TiOst ardent supporters. Her 
nsost important proposal was the establishment of a Brahnjo normal school to 
tr*in female teachers for girls' schools. - On both levels, she urged Brahmos 
to go beyond the usual tJomestic arts subjects for females and offer subjects 
that would stimulate their curiosity and develop their minds. Keshub, with 
the oacking of Ghose, Sastri, Deb and others, did start a normal school for 
women as part of the Indian Reform Association. In fact, iijost of the progressive 
Brahm&s offered their services as teachers in the school. 

' At the time, there was only one educational institution for young women in 
Calcutta, Bethune School, which Vidyasagar, Sastri 's uncle Vidyabhusan, and 
other such liberals, had supported solidly for twenty years. Despite the con- 
servative curriculum of the school vihich taught women. domestic arts and a 
n-odicum of liberal education to make them better wives, the institutior? never 
received wide public support In 1868, Hiss Piggot, the headmistress, was 
forced to resign because she had brought Chris't into the teaching materials thus 
exposing the girls to the dreaded alien faith. 92 In her own defense, she said 
that opposition developed over her decision to go beyond the usual stress on 
"needlework in the curriculum. "93 

By, 1870, especially among, Brahmo men, the issue was very sharply drawn 
between those who viewed female education as preparatory for the domestic bliss 
of the enlightened housewife and those who wanted wqraen educated on the same 
basis as men including college instruction. Bengali reformers, Brahmo and 
otherv/ise, still held the notion first rropagated v/idely in 1855 by Akkhoy Kumar 
Dutt and Vidyasagar, that Hindu social refo'Tn in Bengal must start with the 
emancipation of women. Because women played such a crucial role in shaping 
the character and thought of children, it was essential that they b" educated 
properly. And yet, to the Brahmo progressives in 1370, nothing concrete had 
been done to accomplish that purpose. 
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At this point there entered the Calcutta scene a second British Unitarian 
lady na^ied Annette Akroyd. Her father had been a liberal Unitarian industrialist 
fron Biminahan who in 1£49 supported the establishrant of Bedford College which 
was anrong the earliest institutions providing higher learning for woaen.S^ Ke 
nay recall the fact, that this was the only such college for woiren in the British 
Isles before 1878. Annette received her degree frca Bedford in 1853, devoted 
herself to social work and in 1855 nelped establish a school for the woren of 
the industrial proletariat. 95 As with Mary Carpenter, she saw herself as a 
follower of Theodore Parker's program of social action as an integral part of 
Unitarian religion. 

SoiietiKe in the early 1860 's she set Honosohun Chose with whom a deep 
friendship ensued- Thus, when Keshub Sen visited England in 1870, Annette Akroyd 
had already fomied a favorable fropression of Brahmo social refonn which cade her 
one of his inost Inspired listeners. She was especially receptive to one of 
Kashub's lectures when he urged educated Ejiglishwonsen to cone to India and help 
free Indian women from their chains of ignorance and superstition. She recalled 
later how his lecture of August 14 had an "electrifying effect on us Victorian 
ladies. tlo doubt important about her state of mind at the tinse was the fact 
that her father had died in 1863 leaving her with a "blankness and dreariness 
inexpressable."^''' 

Annette reconsidered her life in England where she led a "boring life of ■ 
inoral classes, ragged school collections, balls, social engagSnents, visits, 
journeys to London and yearly trips to the seaside. "^^ She came forward to 
answer Keshub's appeal arriving in Calcutta on October 25, 1872, where she was 
the house guest of Konomohun Ghose and his wife.^=^ Mrs. Ghose incidentally, who 
had been an uneducated bride, spent the first several years of her named life 
as a student at Uretto School and College in Calcutta.'"" I-'onomohun had 
insisted upon it after returning from England. 

The Brahir.o progressives welcomed Annette as an ally within the conmunity 
in their effort to achieve more equality for Brahmo v/omen In this endeavor, 
Keshub proved far nore conservative than the progressives anticipated with the 
resuU that female ^^rancipation became the hot issue of the 1870's that divided 
the Brahra organization. One of the first incidents to force the issue to a 
head was the time Durga I-:ohun Das insisted that the ladies be permitted to sit 
with their families during services at the mandir. Because Keshub insisted that 
ladies sit behind screens. Das, Ghose, Sastri and the other progressives labeled 
the system purdah. Joined by another fie>^y young Brahmo en*hus,iSst named 
O'rfarkanath Ganguli, the progressives demanded an end to the purdah system 
Keshub stood firm at first arguing that women seated in the congregation would 
distract the men from their spiritual purpose but in the end he relented and 
provided seats outside the screen for "advanced" families. 102 

The problem of what girls should learn in school was not solved so easily. 
Here, Miss Akroyd played a leading part sarcastically distinguishing Keshub 
the rhetorician of women's liberation in England, from Keshub the typical Hindu 
male keeping the light of knowledge from the minds of women. Nowhere in the 
Indian Reform Association did Keshub allow females to study such male -monopolized 
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subjects as gecr.etry, logic, natural science and history. in fact, in the nor- 
rail school, Keshub"s executive ccnmittee and najorlty of faculty were of the non- 
progressive ascetic faction. Cf the three-rnan executive ccmittsa which assisted 
Keshub Sen as president, only one, Iteesh Giandra Dutt^ the secretary, was progres- 
s^iyeJC4 /is for the faculty, Keshub carefully selected men who were non- 
westernized and-traditicnally Hindu in educational background — nien like Bijoy ' 
Krishna Gos'wami, Aghore fiath Gupta and Gour Govinda RayJ05 

Keshub tried to convince Hiss Akn)yd, Ghose and Sascri that he was progressive 
but at the same ti^e wary of radical change. To be sure, they all a^anted women 
to be enancipated but it should be a gradual process and carried out chiefly by 
liberal Brahr.o husbands. Keshub iirplored then to iinagine the disastrous conse- 
quences cf women so quickly released fron the purdah-like situation in the Bengali 
household. "Go slow," he told the progressives and give wcr»en the inner strength 
with which to protect theniselves. 

« 

In 1872, however, Uiss Akroyd decided to start her own female school based on 
her own ideas and those of the progressives. Keshub was invited to join the 
committee which he did at first, but then withdrew his support consistently arguing 
the need to riove* gradually in the area of female emancipation JOb niss Akroyd 
disagreed botli publically and privately. She had no patience with Keshub's 
gradualist methods ivhich she openly labeled hypocritical* "I lost faith in 
Keshub Chandra Sen," said Hiss Akroyd indignantly, '^because of the contrast in ^ 
him between preaching and personal practice.*'! 07 Interestingly enough. Lord 
Beveridge, her future husband and a civil servant in Bengal for inany years, 
^plained Keshub's dismdl failure as a refonrer in tenns of a certain defect in 
the Bengali character: * 

The besetting sin of the/Bengalees is that they v/ill , 
think and talk, talk and thinks but* that they will not 
act^. . - that is the very reason we dre here for tf 
Bengalees could act half as well as they talk, there 
would be no reason for us Westeniers to rule over them." 
must, therefore , *take them as we find them and do 
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best for them. 
. ' ^ - 
But Annette Akroyd remained furious with Keshub whom she soon held to be 
hardly distinguishable from an orthodox Hindu since both sought to keep their 
women steeped in ignorance and child-likg innocence. Her description of Hrs. 
Keshub Sen, for example, which was hardly a flattering profile for the wife 
of India's most reputed social reformer, was a devastating public exposure of 
an unemancipated^Hindu v;oman. Miss Akroyd v;as "shocked" when she final^ly met 
Mrs- Sen. She naji expected to meet someone as well-eSucated and sophisticated 
as Mrs. flonomohun Ghose, but instead found "that the wife of the great apQstle 
of v/omen's emancipation in India was igrrorant of England. "109 But worse, she 
found Mrs. Sen "covered by a barbaric display^oN^ jey/els^ playing v/ilh them like 
a foolish petted ch^ld in place of attempting rational conversation. . . ."I'P 

Keshub countered with two types of arguments: a continued defense of his 
*go slov/'' policy and a warning about ^^denationalized" female education in Bengal 
In April, 1373 at a prize-awarding ceremony in bis own normal school for women. 
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teshiib 'warned ''hew delicate and difficult is the Kork of fenale enancipation and 
if sufficient care is not taken, the experi!!}ent jnight prove harmful and danger- 
OiiS/*'^^ He reiterated his CaTj disnay with the bad effects of keeping wcnen In 
"ignorance and seclusion" while at the sane tine justifying his gradualism not 
as conservatism but as good sensei "Before they share the privileges of society/ 
he said, ''they nust have sufficient isoral training and intellectual capacity. ''^^^ 
Keshub pointed to the grim iiuage of the "Indian oales^ even the educated classes 
who do not possess right notions about the other sex and do not know how to 
protect wG^en in soc4ety.**113 

Keshub's second line of attack dealt with Annette Akroyd's Anglicized 
curriculuni and suggested personal habits for Bengali girls which he attributed 
to her ignorance of Bengali culture. Khatever good she intended to accomplish 
in her school the end result would be to denationalize Indian woMn. Hiss Akroyd 
had proposed "the adoption of pjetticoats with the preservation of the reniaining 

_upper part of the liress,"!^^ Hius^he reasoned, "a compromise would be^reached 

between indecency and denationalization ~ and both secured against."^15 
Progressives like Hononjohun Ghose .had supported her but Keshub treated her 
proposal with conteniptJlC For Keshub, Kiss Akroyd did not care in the least 
for indigenous customs nor for the "Bengali iijodes of thinking. in his t^Ai\d^ 
all this bother about clothing only proved that l^iss Akroyd confused female 
emancipation with Westernized habits and cust<»ns. 

Hiss Akroyd's school opened on September 18, 1873 as the Hindu I'dhila 
yid>2l:ij2 (school for Hindu women) with D^arkanath Ganguli as headmaster.**^ 
The'iTOve represented the first serious rupture faetv/een the progressives and 
Keshub constituting a decisive step in the direction of ultiniate schism. Two 
fronths before^ classes opened in the new school. Lord Bfeveridge had written to 
Anjpett6^;that: ^ ^ 

I see you have broken with Keshub Chandra Sen. I 
expect he is too fluent a speaker to be a great doer. 

Sivanath Sastri has implied in his Histox^^ of the Srakr.o Sotkoj that wUh the 
establ ishirent of the Vidyalaya, the progressive jor "liberal" Brahmos formed them- 
selves into c semi -autonomous group. 120 These same Brahmos paid most of the 
school's expenses as v;el1, although the greater proportion of that came out of the 
pockets of three fairly-welj-tci-do East Bengali I'ifaerals: Ananda Mohun Bose^ 
Durga Kohun Das and Dz/arkanath 'Ganguli. 121 in Kovember, 1874 the progressives 
formally constituted themselves as tTie ''Csr^adarshi (liberal) J>arty" and started . 
c jou^Hdl of their ov;n called by that name v/ith Sivanath Sastri as editor. 

The female emancipation issue so angered Brahmos that by 1874 Keshub found . 
himself forcing liberals cut of his educational institutions or accepting 
letters of protest and resignation. Sastri himself resigned his teaching position 
at the girls' school to become headmaster of the South Suburban School in 
Bhwanlpur.^^3 yj^e same issue created bad feelings in the.Brahmo living quarters 
or Eh^r'ai Achr-jm which came to a bead with Keshub 's decision to expel a liberal 
•family. 124 
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In 1S75 Miss Akroyd becaine Krs. Beveridge which rseant in effect that she had 
to give' up the school. For diplccnatic reasons, perhaps, her husband urged her 
to reconcile differences with K£Shub Sen whca he- "bel ieved to be a good i3an-"»Zo 
•He also warned his wife not to becor^ "too saich identified with the Anglicized 
Bengalees. 26 jn this category Beveridge included I5r. and Mrs. Konomohun Ghos^: 

i have nothing to say against Mr. and Hrs. GJiose, who 
were kind to re, but I do net believe that they represent 
the best secticn of ifoung Bengal or that Bengal wi J 1 
eirentually follow in the track they are going. '27 

Hie arrival of Hary Carpenter on her third and last visit to India not only 
■ saved Annette Akroyd's school but prompted the adoption of a luore ambitious schane 
to' train Indian women for higher education. Mith the active backing of the 
S^.adai-chi party of Brahnos, the first wonien's liberal arts college in India was 
established known as tne ?ar^i-^a :-:chila Vid^alcc,-a (Bengali women's college). '28 
Hiree years later this institution was merged with Bethune to become Bethune 
College and iiirr;ediateiy won tSfe recognition and fiancial support of the government, 
i «. 

The year 1878 was indeed a bad year for Keshub. * At the*lanie time the 
governinent decided to back the liberals and Bethune College, they withdrew 
financial support from his own female normal school, which had continued to 
restrict its curriculum to the .donsestic arts. 129 This was the year that the 
liberals finally brought on the long-awaited schism in Brahmo ranks leading to 
ti*e forsnation of the Sadharan Sansaj. Considering the fact that fenale emancipation 
.was the hot issue of the 1870's, it should come as no surprise that the exciting 
cause fof the schism was Keshub's narriage of his eldest feraale child to the 
. Cooch Behar Hsh^raja. 

Despite his growing unpopularity with liberal social refonners, Keshub • 
. corjS-.iued to voice his opinion against "alien" ideas, about advanced education for 
Jnd^a.-i wonieti. In opposition to the Bethune College merger, he charged that its 
objectli/e ;es to "Eu»T)peanize the girls. . . *'130 To fesbub, in an editorial 
of February 1878, a distinction should be nade but was not being made uy the 
founders of Bethi'/^e College, between Anglicizing Indian women and emancipating 
them. At Bethune Co- lege, the women would learn "to wear European costumes and 
to adopt European habits in eating and drinking. "'^l "This may be progress in 
the estimation of a few gc-abead .-cfcrnjers," wote Keshub, "but it is a progress' 
of a very doubtful character."'? 32 jt cei'f^inlv "has no value in the eyes of the. 
true well-v/ishers of the country. "133 Keshub concluded that: 

'we have no desire to make Europeans of our ladies. . . . 
To denatior.a: Ize themv/ill be grievous misfortune to our 
country. . . The Lt. Governor should consult the 
V parents of the fi'-ndy cominunity, ... To Europeanize 

ourselves in our exf^rnal habits and manners is one thing, 
. and to regenerate ourselves is another thing. 134 
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The Sadharan Sarajlsts replied to Keshub in their own newly-forced 
journal, 5r2^2? Fublio Dvinicn. In an editorial of July 4, 1878, presuigably 
written collectively, th'e opening observation was made that Keshub had Joined 
the growing leaion of Hindu revivalists and militants who had nothing but 
contetrpt for things Western . Keshub was identified with a "sort of raania at 
present raging ainong our countryipent on the question of nationality. "i^i> Every- 
thing "European Is looked upon with perfect horror-" The real Issue was 
whether Indian woaen were to achieve freedom or not- In "ancient tinss our 
women enjoyed the highest liberality but lost 'that privilege with the 
.'tohasroedan conquest-" The Sadharan BrahnMS went on to argue that if India wants 
again to raise the status of Its women. It oust .follow the lead of the Western 
nations. They denied aping western customs. Keshub was wrong about the purpose 
of having their girls use English dress for "all we have done at the Vi^alaya 
is adopted a dress for the girls that combines the elegance of the national dress 
with the decency of the European -"136 

^'This was an interesting editorial not only In the way Keshub was being 
answered, but as a document expressing the practical difficulty of distinguish- 
ing "niodernlzation" from "westernization" in th'is king of Institutional 
operation- Even Keshub' s charge about food or the means of taking food had to 
be rationalized by the Sadharan Brahraos In these terins- "No doubt that our 
girls dine on tables and use spoons and forks," the editorial went on, 'but it 
'is because they find it convenient and decent to do so." Then, as a counter 
blast against Keshub's own eating habits: "so do several of our own pseudo 
refonrers when they go to the Great Eastern Hotel on the sl:^." Has that made 
them "Europeanized?", Finally, the vital concern about meat* was brought up i^Vy 
the editorial and defended not as a food that would denationalize the girls bttfe.> 
as onfe that "makes them healthy and civilized members of society." The final 
passage is iMSt significant for its plea against spcio-cultural .sectarianism 
directed against Keshub Sen, the leading contemporary spokesman for eclecticism 
^ and .universal ism: 

Why should we not take what v/e find good and 
socially and morally acceptable in the Western 
nations? We say it is blind perverse nationality 
which despises what is good and of steady merit 
in any other nationality. Truth fs truth in all , 
nationalities, religions and creeds. '37 

Keshub's opposition fell on the deaf ears of the qovernment which applauded 
the official opening of the Bethune College in 1879.138 The cooperation of two 
progressive Brahmos was instrumental in accomplishing the merger and establish-, 
ing the college on a firm footing: O^/arkanath Ganguli v^ho v/as headmaster of 
the Bidyalaya and Konomohun Ghose who ^/as secretary of tbe Bethune School. '-jy 
The Sadharan progressives also petitioned the government to affiliate Bethune 
with Calcutta University so that the girls could be awarded B.A. degrees. HO 
The first two recipients of a degree were Hiss Kadambini Bdse, a Brahmo, and 
Miss Chandra Mulik Bose, a Christian. 141 Interestingly enough, as already 
intimated, Oxford University, the earliest secular institution of higher lea^n- f 
ing to award degrees to women in the British Isles, did so in 1878-79 at roughly 
the sarr£ time that Bethune College became an accredited affiliate of Calputta 
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University. Thus, when the two Bengali v;or:en received their' degrees in'' 1882, 
they became the first wocen graduates in the entire British empire J42 

It was a great victory for the Sadharan Sainajists and a great defeat for 
Keshub Sen. Keshub's. unwillingness to coniproinise on the crucial issue of 
•women's rights cost hin the loyalty of ^ the more dynamic and progressive forc% 
within the Brahmo organization who rebelled openly against his. authority when 
he married off his 14-year old girl to the tribal prince of a*acJcward princely 
state. The "Protest of twenty-three Anusthanic Brahmos of Calcutta" against 
Keshub's "hypocrisy" about wor.en's rights destroyed Brahmo unity forever and , 
diminished his effectiveness as prophet of the New Dispensation. Signing the ^ 
document were fonner friends* associates and disciples such as Sivanath Sastri, 
Sib Chandra Deb, I*Ionomohun*Ghose, Ananda Hohun Bose and Bijoy Krishna Goswami.- 
As Keshub and his ascetic disciples continued their lonely intellectual i zed 
quest for a universal religion, the Sadharan Brahmos expanded ttieir efforts to 
emancipate their v;Dn:en. Hiss Bose, for example, turned to medicine and became 
the first kestern-trained Indian woman physician with an H.D. from Edinburgh- 
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V THE IDEALS OF lUdim W/AlimQd: SIX BEli^ll 
VOmi DURirJG THE irJDEPENDBiXE KOVET^ErjT 

Geraldine- Forbes 

State University of New York 
College of Osivego 

Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay, one of India's famous freedom fighteii, clainied 
that the "women'? mvemnt** did not aim at the establishment of a new order, 
but wanted to "revive and regain" lost glory while adjusting to iriodern 
conditions J Kamaladevi 's statement controverts the widely held notion that 
women's movements so-called "traditional" societies necessarily result in 
social revolution.^ Between 1S05 and 1947 large numbers of Indian women 
participated in "social service" organizations (for the amelioration and improve- 
ment of the lot of women) and political activities (picketing, marching, 
disobeying orders, assisting revolutionary grou^^s) without perceiving themselves 
as social revolutionaries or beinq treated as such by society. In this paper I 
would like to argue that the women's movement in modern India, seen through 
specific examples of Bengali women, did not cause women to depart from defined 
"femininity." The definition of femininity was changing and women themselves 
were the .major contributors to this redefinition. 

The inspiration for Ihe women's movement of the twentieth century came 
from many sources- Extremely important among these were efforts to bring about 
social reform- There were many individuals in the 19th century v/ho attacked 
customs which were detrimental to the status of women - f^ti^ female infanticide, 
and prohibitions on widow remarriage and ed« -^at^ - jr ^ les - because they 
seemed .irrational- Rammohun Roy and Iswar Chandra .i ^^as are invariably 
mentioned as champions of women's rights. While the; v^k • their opposition 
to certain customs, they were careful to explain the conil between custom 
and traditional religious law. They proved that customs such as sati and 
prohibitions against widow remarriage had the sanction of neither religion nor 
reason- 
While widow remarriage never received popular approval, education for 
girls gradually gained acceptance- Until the mid-nineteenth century, the only 
girl's schools in Bengal v/ere those run by missionaries- These attracted few 
middle-class girls because of the religious training, the traditional 
prejudices against female education and the conception of Western education 
as intrinsically related to employment-^ in the second half of the century the . 
opportunities were greatly expanded. Drinkv/ater Bethune, v/ith the help of 
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Vidyasagar, ocened a sc^ool In '£49 to provide a secular education for girls; 
covemrfint grants-in-aid t-eca"* available afte"- 1S54; the Srste» Sanaj supported 
schools and" 'education at hc-e" sctieres; and r^rbers of the orthodoxy supported 
schools which would train girls (who arrived and left in closed carriages in 
arithr£tic, cooking and tiouse-wifery, and religion.'* By 1879 the Universities - 
at Calcutta, Boriay and Madras had been forced to open their doors to fetal e 
candidates. 

The Brahco Seraj played the leading role in bringing woren into oublic life. 
Recognizing the strengtn of purdah, the Brahros had set up the /.nt^rar Zznyi Sikcha 
S2ic2 in 1863 to edi-cate wor^n within their hones. But they were also the first 
to encourage their wor^nfolk to -attend religious cerenonies and social gatherings 
and it was Brahiro woxen who first adopted a style of wearing the cari that would 
be functional for such occasions. Tne i~M.^'3iir,i Fatrikz, a inagazine for wojT^n 
begun in 1854, gave encouragerent to literary activity and providsd a forua for 
news of woren's welfare activities. The fol lowing year the S'canika Zcrxi was 5 
organized to bring wosen togelher to discuss /arious topics for self-in-proveirent. 
The number of organizations increased raoidiy and worcen began to take the lead 
in organizing and in choosing the topics to be discussed. 

But social reform argucents, schools for girls and organizations for wotcen 
never ccrpletely convinced the orthodox merbers of Hindu society that women had 
a place outside the home. 1 think this i»as achieved by the "Revivalists" who 
were responsible for initiating woren, accepting wonen as spiritual gurus and 
establishing "social service" as a 1 egi tuna te -way of serving God. 

Ramakrishna's respect for the spirituality of women is evidenced by his* 
acceptance of Bhairani Brahnani as his guru and his wife, Sarada Bevi, as his 
disciple. Rather lyrically, a conto'butor td the H:>lj liothep Bivth Cent&icar^ 
Volicre suiraced up Raraa^xishna's inipact: 
I j 

The age-old, spiritua' ideal of Indian womanhood 

has begun tb glov/ over again with, a fresh lustre . 

before It cbuld be snuffed out by the blast of 

ir.odern fiiatelfialism. By worshipping and realizing 

the goddess \Kali, by accepting a highly gifted, 

devout woran.as spiritual guide, by offering 
, - ritualistic fionsage at the feet of his own wife and 

by regarding ^11 v;omen, high or Ic./, as the Divine 

Mother, Sri Ramakrishna raised -the ideal to an ^ 

unprecedented height of nlory. To crown all, he left 

for all the wot^ld to visualize this splendid, ideal , 

a perfect n»del\in the person .of his insmaculate 

spiritual consort, Shri Sarada Devi, known to the 

devotees as the Holy t!other.6. ~ 

According to this author, 'an examination of the Koly Mother's life will reveal 

all the elements that v/ill elevate woiren to their rightful dignified position 

in sotiety: "spotless purity, humility, absolutely selfless tnotherly tenderness, 

service, forbearance, co-rpaslion and .. . . one-pointed devotion to God."' 
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Swani Vivekananda we1cor.ed Konen devotees to the Eanakrishna Mission and 
frequently expressed his thoughts cn wcr^n's education. Ke greatly admired the 
education and nobility of toerican v;cnen, yet thougnt they lacked inorality and 
spirituality- Indian wcsen rust be educated, he agreed, but through a systeni 
aiaed a'£ developrsnt of the "ideal woran" ii}ith the virtues of purity ,^con:pas5ion, 
contentEsnt, renunciation and service.^ fnus v;onien would retain ail the 
traditional values while 'engaged in the study of science, civic work or social 
refonn.S 

By the end of the century, faith in initating British forjiis had disappeared 
as had support for refoms because they were "rational" or "scientific." Changes 
in Hindu society were. proposed because they were consistent with Ancient 
Hmduisn. With Hindu Revival isra cair>e'the finn conviction that one could serve 
God through "social service" or through service to the flotherland and the / 
acceptance of the female as spiritually capable of attaining great heights. By 
this ti!r£ the Brahco Saraj and the Christian missionaries had educated a signifi- 
cant nur-^er of fenales, had brought wcnnen into public life and had fitted them 
with clothing they jnight wear outside the hose. . , 

»_ 

These different and soT-ewhat contradictory sources provided, the inspiration 
for the women's rave^rent in twentieth century Bengal. The wedding of the idea 
that wor-en were the key to progress with the idea that a woman could be devoted 
to her country and work to free it without losing her traditional values was of 
great inportance in bringihg wonen into public life. VJomen entered the ^cene 
in 190S, their numbers increasing radically in 1920 and again in 1930. 

ihe following sketches of six Bengali women involved in "social service" 
^nd political activities during the Independence Struggle help to illustrate 
the extent to which they and their contemporaries regarded their activities as . 
legitimate for "true Indian \iomen." 

Sarojini IJaidu (1870-1949), the "nightingale" of the Nationalist Vsve- 
mnt, was a Bengali by birth. She grew up in Hyderabad where her scientist 
father taught at the Nizam's University- At age sixteen she went to England 
to study, received considerajsle praise for her poetry and returned to narry a 
South Indian medical doctor ^in 1898. 

Influenced by the "suffragist"^ ^ movement^ in England, she soon became 
active in organizations to promote women's edu!:ation and political activities. 
In 1917 she led tHe delegation that met with Lord Itontagu to demand the 
extension of the franchise to women. Parliamient shirked the issue by declar- . ^ 
ing women's franchise a domestic concern; the franchise was awarded to wojnen 
by the individual provinces between 1921 *and 1S29-12 Comparing the ease with 
which Indian women gained the franchise with the difficulty experienced by 
English wom-en, Sarojini concluded, < 

with us it was not the coming for the first time to 
a new consciousness of the ideals of service, but only 
a re-av/akening and rekindling of that consciousness - 
it was a r&-awakening and rekindling of consciousness 
in the. minds of men of India who had never by word or 
deed put any difficulties in the my of women of India, 
or obstacles in the way of th,eir claim for 'advancement 
and emancipation- '13 
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Closely associated with fcoth "argaret Cousins and Ar^nie Eesant, Sarojini 
Ilaidu joined the rc^e P.u^e League in "iSIsM Ker tendency to be in the fore- 
front of nationalist actii?ity ccntinued^and in 1919 she faecane one of the first 
to take the pledge of non-ccoperation.l5 Gnce she had accepted Gandhi as her 
leader, Sarojini becar^ a loyal lieutenant and inspired other wosen to join the 
jr/over£nt. In 1325 she served as the first Indian female President of the 
Indian IJatiopal Congress^, in her Presidentfal speech, she expressed her belief 
that.wonen's proble:ns could not be satisfactorily solved until the country 
were free.lfi Kcnen were encouraged to join Congress and ivork for political 
independence Uiat would ultirately be the vehicle for social change. 

i;oninated*fe/Gandhi to join in the Dandi* salt narch and the raid on Dharsana 
salt ;jorks,-she accepted her task eagerly. Urging other wossn to join, she said, 
"the tire has core in opinion v.hen v;on:en can no longer seek iranunity behind 
the shelter of "their sex, but irust share equally with their nen comrades all the 
perils and sacrifices for the. liberation of the country."!' But this was not 
to be seen as a departure from tradition, "During the far off -yesterdays of our 
history, it «as the sacred dutj' of our ivonenhood to kindle and sustain the fires 
of hearth and altar, to light the beacon lights, and vje are today again- awake 
and profoundly aware of our splendid destiny. "»8 

Sarojini was very effective in irobilizing wor.en for "social service" 
activities. Co-fcunder, with Ilargaret Cousins, 6f the All -India Kon^ens Confer- 
ence, Sarojini encouraged ;vO'::en to join and work with orphans, illiterates, 
.-jidcws, the poor and untoucliables- Gnly in this way could Indian ivojnen ccr.bine . 
in ther.selves, 

Laksmi, the giver of hapfjiness and prosperity; 
Saraswati, the enbodinrerit of 'wisdoni, and Parvati, 
the eternal Mother who uplifts the fallen, purifies 
the sinner, gives ftope to the despairing, strength 
to the v;§ak, and courage to the co;;ard, and recreates 
in ran the divine -energy J9 ^ 

According to Sarojini IJaidu, wor.en who demanded the franchise for woinen,"^ 
accoirrpanied Gandhi on inarches, served with the Indian National Congress, made ^ 
public speeches and worked for social iinproveirent. could enbody the ancient 
ideals of Indian v/oinanffood- And it is to Sarojini *s credit that-she v/as 
able to take an active role in the ?Jationalist Jlovenent and never be considered 
"unfentinine*'2p or un-Indi&n. 'A reminiscence of her reads, ^ 

This v;as Sarojim and lotus-like - . . and v;hen 
one reached the heart amid all the talents of an 
intellectual, a patriot, a poetess of inerit, a 
' teacher, a go! den- voiced orator, who fought with 
t'he faith of a great Joan of Arc and the valour 
of a Rani or Jhansi, and above all a good and lovely' 
v/ife and Trother, did one find the true essence of 
perfect ^/oranhood 21 




* ^ ' - 

Sarojini Jialdu had been active in the social and political organizations 
of her-ti""^ and had encouraged nany wor:en to enter public life. She and the 
v;orsn who followed, her were accepted by their society as good Indian woinen. 
Sarojini had succeeded, she hai convinced her society, through speeches an* 
personal behavior, that these activities'were consistent wiUi the activities 
, of Indian wcrien in a glorious ^golden^ age." ^ - 

Sasanti Das {b. 1380) serves as an example of a woman who joined the 
political o^iOvenent as ier husband's helpinate and in doing so proved rernarkably. 
effective in soliciting support for non-cooperation. IJarried to Chittaranjan 
Das in 1S97, Basanti Devi becanie her husband's constant companion and supporter 
of jfiis work. 

After the Nagpur Conference and adoption of non-cooperation as^a Congress 
program, Chittaranjan decided to give up his successful lav; practice and devote 
his life to politics. Basanti Devi supported him in this decision and inmediately 
began a tour of Bengal to introduce Ch'Orkha to women and encourage them to join 
the non-cooperation nK)ven:ent and donate their jponey and jeKel ry to the cause. 
In Calcutta she and her sister-in-law, Unnila Devi, hawked Wicdi in the streets 
;and encouraged people to join the hartal planned for 0ec©i:ber 24 „ 1921. Before 
long these two women, r;£nsbers of a highly respected household, were arrested. 

The inpact was great. "The arrest of Basanti Devi had an electric effect 
on^he people. Iininediately t^re than a thousand young iBen offered' themselves 
foi%rrest.^'22 it was reported that v/hen Basanti Devi and her companions vere 
being taken to jail, -the police constables saluted and vowed to resign th^'r 
posts and factory workers offered themselves for arrest. 23 Several eminent 
barristers expressed their violent objection to the arrest and humiliation of 
Basanti Devi to the Viceroy, Lord Reading.24 it was the arrest ol^this woman 
~ honored and respected in her society — that helped to account for the fact 
'that of'the 25,000 people who courted arrest in 1921, 17,000 of them were from 
Bengal. ^ ' . ^ 

khen jChittaranjan v;as arrested in 1921, Basanti Wi was asked to preside ' 
Over the Bengal, Provincial Congress meeting to be held 'in Chittagong in April ^ 
of 1922. She took her husband's place but as a^ substitute, not as an ^ 
individud'l with political ambitions of her own/ After the death of her husband 
in 1925/ Basanti Devi retired from politics despite the pleas of Subhas jChandra 
Bose vdfo considered her a source of inspiration and an astute politician. 
S\^)^' insistence that only her leadership could heal the factionalism then 
-irrSg^jing the party in Bengal was not enough to convince her to stay.2^ 

Basanti Devi exemplifies another pattern of, women ''s involvement in the 
Independence Kovement. Her, inspiration was her husband, 'the activities she 
engaged in were^ associated with his activities, and her involvement ceased 
with his death. Yet, she was more than a shadow. She has beea portrayed by 

' her contemDoraries as a woman of great courage? and intelligence who w^s capable 
of inspriing many to join the non-cooperation .movement. Her contribution to 

' the Independence Movement' cannot be den-ied yet* Basanti Devi was admired as 
truly feminine. , ' 
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Bina Das (b- 19U) is one of tfte rost farous revolutionaries even though 
her tenure with the revolutionary party was short." The atte-:pt to shoot the 
Governor of Bengal earned her r.uch"publicity but none of it was /legative. Like 
Sarojini TJaidu and Easanti .Devi» Bina Das was, honored by her society. 

Her father, Beninadhab Das, was a Brah-iO leader and close friend of Keshub 
Chandra Sen- Frcn bin Bina received her early education in patriotlsn. Reared 
on'her ather's stories "of ancient Indian heroes and her nother's efforts to 
Help ^f. stressed mzen by teaching then 'marketable sev/ing skillSi^b Bina had 
concrete role r.ode1s for heroisn and selfless service. 

- <i? 

. In 1921 Beninadhab's househo%jo1n"ed the non-ccoperatlon tnoveir^nt. CrMr>Jza 
was introduced, the Kcr,en began to weai I'jtzdi and political discussions beca'me 
_ -ore frequent. At th'S tise Bina read iSarat Chandra Chatterjee's novel Fattwx' 
Z3tle and was deeply affected by the- vivid portrayal of the privations,* great 
sufferings, determination and splf -sacrifice of the revolutionaries. She vowed 
then to devote her life to the cause of freedom. 

At Bethune College, Bina and her elder sister, Kalyani, led the student 

rovenent. Kalyani 's Chjzx^. c-xK^ha, coxposed of girls from different schools, 

joined th? women's of tAe Congress Volunteer Corps in 1928. Following 

-the Congress session Bma was asked to join the revolutionaries. She accepted, 

transferred to Diocesian College and gavSlop all outward forms of EwzdssJii. fier 

first tasks ivere very sirrple, spreading propaganda anxjng her fellov/ students 

and soliciting their support, but disneartenihg because so iea girls ivere 

serioi^sly concerned about the British presence. 
• . * • 

* - • - 26 

fiews of British reprisals against the revolutionaries troubled Sma. 

When she heard reports that , the citizens of Chittagong were brutalized after the 
Arrory Raid, she decided on her dramatic act- Her victin tvas to be the Governor 
* of Bengal, Sir Stanley Jackson; the occasion, the Calcutta University Convocation 
ceremony. On August 6, 1932 Bina Das shot at Governor Jackson, missed hiin and 
•was ipxediately arrested. 

Her confession is important for its clear exposition of herjole as a woman 
in the struggle for freedom. Comxenting on her decision to shoot the Goifernor, 

she wrote, # - • 

* * . 

I had been thinking - is life v;orth living in, an India, 

so subject to v/rong and continually groaning under the 

tyranny of a foreign government or-is -it not better to 

make one supreme protest against it by offering one's 

life av/ay? Would not the isolation of a daughter 6f 

India and of a SOn of- England av/aken India to the sin . 

of its acquiescence to .its continued state of |^bject^on • 

and England to the iniquities of jts proceedings. . . 

All these [sufferings 0/ the people] and niany others 

v/orked on my feelings and worked them into a frenzy. 

The pain became junbearable and i felt as if I v/ould 

go mad if I could not find relief in death. I only 

sought the way to death by offering myself at the feet 

of my country and invite *he attention of all by my death - 

to the situation created by the measures of the Government; 
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Sentenced to nine years irrprisonnent, Bina -was saved from transportation 
to the Andarans by the petitions of C. F. PMre^s and Rabindranath Tagore. She 
*^as released in I-arch of 1939 but was unable to go abroad to study because of 
the war. Cnce again Bina turned to the nationalist cause but this tir^ she 
joined the All India Congress. She worked to organize wcicen laborers in a 
Tcijyqung rice nill, then began.tourjng the countryside to solicit support for 
Congress. Sor:e;;hat disappointed in her efforts to attract a new generation of 
girls to the Congress cc-rty, Bina irE:ersed herself in relief work. Sfe was 
arrested in 1942 and remained in jail until 1945. 

After her release in 1945 the South Calcutta branch of Congress clai??:ed 
'Star attention. Ker min task was to organize groups of woiren who would involve 
theriselves in slun irprovenent, education and work ajDong woj-en laborers, 
fiesponding to Gandhi's call in ^Jovenber of 1946, she took charge, of a relief- 
can> ifi ?ioakhali.29 . ^ . 

The inspiration for service to the country can:e early in Bina Das' life. 
She did not see any inconsistency in serving her country, first as a revolutionary 
and then as a Congress Party organizer and relief worK^r. When she shot at Sir 
Stanley Jackson she was enraged not only at the British, but at, her countryn:en 
as well — for not fighting back. Having had no former practice shooting a 
pistol, Bina's chances of success Mere sniall, however, it was the act rather than 
Jackson's deat^ v;hich v;as irnportant. The act was to rouse people to , action 
because Bina was an Indian girl driven to an unnatural act by the British "Raj. 
E'rerging fron prison in 1939 Bina was impressed with the mass support for the 
nationalist cause. This made it possible tor her to devote her time to organiz- 
ing woren's groups and participating in social service activities — task§ more 
befitting an Indian v/on^ah than shooting guns! 

Bina Das was fully aware. of her society's definition of femininity but she 
did not let this restrict her activity. ^Instead, she used this very definition 
to add a dramatic quality to her symbol^ act. The British took the blame and 
B^na, the actress, rejT:atned a Bengali gifl of good faSifly and upbringing- . 

Saroj iJalini Dutt {1887.-1925) was the daughter of Brojendra fJath De, a 
distinguished menber of the Indian Civil Service and a jember of the Br^hmo 
Saraj- He directed his daughter's education and the youthful Saroj Nalini was 
introduced to Western literature and social customs. In 1906 she married Guru 
Saday Dutt^ founder of the B^^ar.u^nrjrH movement in Bengal,* a sub-divisional 
ofticer ^'n Kishergunge. From the 'early days of their marriage, Saroj Halini 
p^^yed the role of companion to her husband in all his activities. 

Distressed by the misery of the women j^je encountered in the villages of 
Bengal, Saroj Nalini decided to form organ'.zations of women to work collectively 
for their ov;n good. 30 in 1913 she founded the first l-lakila Sakiti in Pabna. 
The original objectives of these women's organizations v/fere-very limited: to 
develop friendly cooperation among purdah woman, interest them in v/ork outside 
their homes, and arrange lectures on practical subjects. 31 From Pabna she iftoved 
to Bifbhum (1915), Sultanpur (1917), Rampurhat {1918) and Bankura (1921), 
^eqinninq a woren's institute in each to;/n, Saroj TJal^'ni hoped to persuade 
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worsen that their legitinate sphere of work was the world as well as the honse* 
In response to her critics she replied that the housewife's work is called 
fr^2l'-'^2Kca^* Since gear neans here and cTr^::^ world, it v?as clear that in 
ancient tines the work of the wonan v/as in the world and in the home. 32 

# » 

On a visit to England in 1921 Saroj fJalini accompanied Sarojini Haidu on 
a tour of woiBen's organizations. She was iispressed by the spirit of social 
service that penr-eated ever^ class and by the iinportance of economic independence 
to woir^n's einancipation. Following her return to India, Saroj IJalini encouraged 
the women's institutes to place inore emphasis on teaching women skills so that 
they might earn their own inccipe if widowed or supplaisent income if married. 33 

Continuing to insist that ''the-^e can be no real improvenient in the country 
unless we can educate, and v/iden the ideas of, woinen in nuffu^il towns and 
villages," Saroj Jlalini was very successful in organi zir.g Ilahila Sanitis in rural 
Bengal. This is sorewhat surprising if one-considers the strtkes Saroj Halini 
had against her in traditional society: she was a Brahmo, she had never observed 
purdah, she rode horseback and played tennis with her husband, her household 
included a Kuslin cook^nd she had travelled to England. According to her husband, 

J 

Tqb secret of Saroj Nalini's hold over the confidence 
of her Indian sisters and her influence over them lay 
in her ov;n fondness for the Hindu vjomn's innate 
simplicity and rrodesty of manner and her deep and loving 
. resp^t for the old customs of the country. . . -34 ^ 

Following Saicoj Nalini's premature death in 1925, Guru Saday and a number 
of friends founded the "Saroj Hallni Memorial Association," to guide and 
coordinate the activities of the different I-Iahila Sariitis. The aims of the 
association remained those of Mrs. Dutt: attempts were made to secure the 
soifal and economic independence of v/omen, to impart formal and vocational 
training, and to inspire women to form their own democratic associations and 
through these work for their ov/n improvement. 35 Saroj Halini perceived it as 
more important to work for social reforms and education than to agitate for 
voting righrs. f-Jen's interest in politics ha^ diverted their attention from 
social reform, 'women must remain concerned wtth the social conditions of 
women, othenvise, half of the nation would remain paralyzed. 

Neither Saroj Nalini nor her follov/ers have inade any attempt to politicize 
the village women who joined the women's institutes. Hor have there been efforts 
made to train women for what are considered "male jobs." The institutes are 
based on the idea that women's position will be uplifted only if there is an 
improvement in their social and economic position. The improvement will come , . 
as a result of women's efforts; women must selflessly give of their time to 
educate and elevate their sisters. In this* scheme women are elevated to a key 
position, co/)sistent with their traditional sex-role, in the future development 
of the country and* at the same'time are given the responsibility for removing 
those disabilities which might prevent them from assuming this role. 
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Saroj IJalinl was the first rural social worker in Bengal. Her concern with 
woKen and her dauntless efforts to organize '.-lahita Sardtis, effected the lives 

' of Eany wonsen. Ker own life-stjrle varied considerably from that prescribed for 
an Indian wosen, particularily a rural woman, but her sincere belief that the 

'wonan's legltiinate actijjity was in the world as v/ell as the home and her "deep 
respect for virtues of Indian women protected her from social disapproval. . 

• Shudha J-tozurcdar (b. 1899) is the daughter of the tate T^ra Pada Ghosh, a 
wealthy zarrindar of Kidderpore. She grew up in a home that was both highly 
traditional and highly Westernized at the sanie time. Vfhile her mother rigorously 
observed all religious restrictions on diet and behavior and consulted pandits 
and astrologers frequently, her father took pride in being mistaken for a French- 
man, always uore European clothes and ate, often in lonely splendor, iii a dimng 
room where he was served European food. Shudha was educated in Berrqali hy h?r 
uncles {who lived in the large fam'ily mansion), in the /iouser.uld arts fay her 
rx)ther and the. servants , and in English by her father and the sisters of St. 
Teresa's Convent. Before Shudha reached her twelfth birthday, the women of the 
-household began to look seriously for a bridegroom. In 1912 she was married to 
Satish Chand'^a I-iazumdar, a young man who was soon to pass his I-C.S. examination. 

Travelling with her husband from station to station, Shudha v;as free of the 
censure of an orthodox joint family. But she was also lonely without 4ier family 
and became interested in the I-faHta Samitis then being organized by Saroj fJalim 
Uuttv-' She joined the organization and wh^ her husband received his next 

* postings she'went on to found Kdhila Sanitis in Manikgunge, Ranaghat, and 
Basirhat. It was only after Satish Chandra was posted to Al^porg that Shudha was 
able to join branches of the all -India women's organizations. In the 1930's 
she joined the All India Women's Conference, the National Council of Women in 
India, and a number of provincial "social service" associations. She played- an 
active role, serving on-executive committees, attending yearly conferences, and 

, heading sections assigned to particular social problems. 

Shudha Mazumdar has analy2ed her involvement in social service- organizations 
as the result of many factors. Her emancipation from the joint family during 
the early years of marriage caused hef- to search for new patterns of interaction. 
Her husband, a remarkable man who 'encouraged her to learn more about the world 
and take part in activities outside the home, was a very important influence- In 
addition, her devotion to religion .caused her to interpret her "social work" as 
service to God. ^ 

<■ 

As a young wife in the villages of East Bengal she went uncriticized despite 
her efforts to collect money for hospital improvements, her excursions to other 
villages to talk about educational facilities or her movements to encourase 
women.to jom the Mahila Samiti. If she met censure, it was slight and . came from 
older women who thought her too "religious-minded" for a young girl and encouraged 
her to have more children. 36 While Shudha saw her work as a religious duty, 
she also 'saw it as a- patriotic duty. As her knov/ledge of the world expanded so 
did her love of India. She became fiercely patriotic, but as the wife of an I.C.S. 
Officer was unable to openly express her admiration for the brave young revolu- 
tionaries nor join those who advertised their non-cooperation by the >Mii 
clothes they wore. 
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' Shudha Tazuirdar's conception of •'social service*' is an interesting one* 
Kfiile she had worked and continues to v;ork hard to atr^liorate'tlie conditions of 
woHien in Jrisons, villages and urban slums, she has consistently promoted the 
concept of "frxyral education." Based on the idea that true refonn of a woman in 
prison, in a rescue hor:e or any other unfortunate circumstances will come only 
if "she is brought into contact with thoughts that are considered good and true 
through the lives of those 4/no are traditionally revered and loved. "37 shudha 
IJazunidar has worked to gain acceptance of the ide^ that women in prisons and 
rescue hoines should be given moral instruction on a regular basis. To accomplish 
this she has personally arranged for the reading of the ancient epics in these 
institutions, hoping to give the|e ^onen examples of ideal womanhood to emulate. 

In supporting. any type of education for the fcomen of jails and res.cue homes, 
Shudha f!azumdar offended traditional prejudice on a number of counts. Women's 
education n>ay not have been suspect in the twentieth century, but the idea that 
prosl:itutes and criminals deserved education and specifically an education that 
acquainted them with the reveled women of the Hindu epics, was Tiighly unusual. 
But to her these women were ^ot beyond help, and they deserved the chance to 
learn about their traditionst^ Even though her work has been highly unusual, 
Shudha Hazumdar has received only praise from her society. She is regarded, . 
despite her long involvement in public life, her trip to Europe as a delegate 
to the I.L.O. and hffr outspoken remarks on the subject of women, as personifying 
the moral Ideas v/hich she supports. 

Renu Chakraborty, because of her afffliation with the Communist party, holds 
views on the woman question which are not shared by the v;omen just mentioned- 
Ker family includes a numbec of illustrious individuals: Pr^sh-Chandra Roy, 
her grandfather^and a leading member of the IJatabidhan Samaj in Patna, her 
grandmother who v/as one of the earliest socia? reformers in Patna; and Dr. B. C- 
Roy, her uncle and former Chief Minister of Bengal. Renu studied at the London 
School of Economics in" the mjd-1930's and was impressed by the Socialist Party 
at the time of the Spanish Civil War. Returning -to India in 1939, she immediately 
began to v/ork for a change in woman's status. 

Renu Chakraborty 's deep concern with women's problems' began in childhood. 
She believed that all middle-class women who were fortunate enough to receive 
an education had a duty to uplift their sisters. The AIWC was at that time , 
the largest and most prominent women's organization. Renu joined and, v/ith the 
help of some radical young v/omen, attempted to 'make the AIWC a mass movement. 
At the Standing Committee Meetings of the AIWC in June of 1942, the shc^/down 
came over membership dues^ Renju and her companions tried to se'cure a rlfduction 
' in annual dues from Rs3 to 4annas,*a fee. that would have opened the'organization 
to the masses The resolution v/as rejected and Renu left the organization, 
convinced tijfrtrit would remain elitist, apolitical, charitable and largely 
ineffectual. Through trying to help v/omen they did not include in their organi- 
zation and did not understand, the AIWC would always be paternalistic. Accord- 
ing to Renu Chakraborty, they had failed to mobilize v/omen to fight the 
"exploitation of vested interests and feudalism." By making small efforts to 
improve, the lives of women in mines and factories, they may have made ?ome 
positive gains but in the long run these v^ould not change the status of v/omen. 



Renu Chakraborty feels that it fs'the Conniunist Party of India and its 
affiliated Koren's organizations which are on the right track in regard to ^ - 
women's problems. The problems of society are the result of feudalism, 
inperialisin.and capitalism. These pose a double problem for woinen who are ^ 
oppressed in society as a resirlt of these-larger historical forces and oppressed 
on a day-to-day level as they try to cope with the problems of running a house- 
hold and raising children. ^- i 

^' Koiren's quarrel is not with ir^n because in India men took the lead in move- 
n«n"b-for woren's rights. 'Renu traces the roots of the women's movement to the 
nineteenth century rationalists. Beginning with Ranmohun Roy, she included 
'/idyasagar and .«tanade in her list of individuals who fought for women's social 
rights. However, -it was only after v;omen themselves demonstrated their willing- 
ness to take paj^t in the fight for India' freedom that some of those social 
rights were granted. Complete women's rights ~ economic, social and political 
~ would come only after feudalism had disappeared. 

The key to 'change in women's position is women's involvement. Paternalistic 
social reforms will not help nor will organizations that bring women" together to 
protest legal disabilities. -Women will become involved, Renu insists, if there 
are .economic issues at stake. 'Rent, food prices, labour rates, and -land reorgan- 
isation a»-e issues that have a direct bearing on the lives of women who must 
purchase and prepare food for their families. If they are involved in organizing 
to oppose economic .conditions they will make an impression on government and 
ultinately bring about changes in their own lives. Ker ideal organization was 
the .Va^-:;a Atr-ai'aksha. Sof^Ui which, in 1943, organized a gigantic procession of 
starving women. Renu insists that this had a tremendous effect on the government 
and was responsible for the Chief Minister's decision to distribute rics. More 
of this kind of agitation by women is needed, for it is only then that government 
v/ill <^eact'.3^ ^ 

Yet with all Renu's ideas for agitation there is no attempt to encourage 
wdmen to res/olt against their "nature." Activities sucli as meetings for women 
and processions 'are planaed^tb coincide with the free time of women who are 
homemakers and mothers. The emphas.is is on women working side by side with men 
in the party, pieir concerns are the same yet there are some additional social 
problems that concern women. We find here no argument for absolute equality 
and no expectation that the destruction of capitalism will immediately result . - 
i.n freedom for women. And the v/on^an v/ho works hard to organize, v/omen and 
articulates Communist ideology is not regarded by her contemporaries as 
unfeminine, in Bengal Renu Chakraborty is known affectionally as "Renudi" or 
elder sister. - - 

. V • ! 

The assumption has been made by many Western authors that the involvement 
of Indian women in public life somehow violates the traditional society's 
definition of the female role'. Gail Omvedt has termed this "culture revolt" 
and sugaested that Gandhi's genius lay not in his appeal to traditional 
religious values, but in his recognition of the "basic forces that were shaking 
Indian society, from peasant upsurges to anti-caste revolts and the emerging 
women's rovement. "^0 Maurice Duverger, commenting on women in politics, wrote, 
"Women's participation in political life runs counter to an anti-feminist 
tradition. , . . It represents an attempt to replace an ideo-social system. 



under whic*- wonien's activities were essentially private and family type, by j^-^ 
a new syst«n, providing for the complete equality of both sexes in all fields.' 
- Cn the basis of the above examples, I would argue that involvement in public 
life did not cbnslTIufe a revolt against the traditional role assigned to women, 
out was in fact legitimized by newly defined "traditional" values. 

Redefinition of the role of women and the ideals of womanhood had begun in 
the nineteenth century. The reformers sought to alleviate conditions for women 
by changing laws and supporting education. They justified such change on the 
basis of religious texts, arguing that the "true Hindu woman" of the past was 
unfettered by purdah and ignorance and "had played an important role in the affairs 
. of the country. At the same time they encouraged women to join the new organiza^ 

tions for educating women. In the second half of the nineteenth century there 
-—was a tendency for writers supporting reform to also point out the superiority ' 
. of Hinduism in its treatment of women. i The woman's role as wife and mother and 
homemaker were seen as-natural and inviolate. The fact that Hindu society took 
great pains to find every girl a husband, to encourage motherhood and to provide 
a basic education in household arts was to its credit. 42 Here was a reaffirma- 
' tion of woman's position as related to her biological function. This v/as not to 
be challenged r- the question of change centered on her right to participate 
in public activities. Society was blamed for suppressing women but it was also 
pointed out that the "dark ages" for women occurred under Musjiim and British 
rule. The Revivalists were extremely important in gaining the acceptance of 
society for v/hat reformers had advocated and articulated for each other. Intel- 
lectual arguments had less impact than the acceptance of women as gurus and 
disciples- In an atmosphere charged with patriotic sentiments women were ^3 
prepared to serve their country and society was ready to accept their service. 

* The activities which women engaged in were varied — whilB some women 
joined revolutionary societies, others toured the countryside introducing the 
^har-yna-, led boycotts and worked with organizations to improve the social 
and economic condition of women. Sarojini Naidu, believing that women's problems 
could be solved only if the country were free, devoted her efforts to the ^Congress 
Party and the para-political, All India Womens Conference. Basanti Devi 's , 
involvement closely followed that of her husband aod did not continue after his 
death. Bina Das attempted to shoot Governor Jackson so that Indians might be 
aroused to fight- the oppressor, when she felt that many people had become 
involved in the movement, shb turned to social service. Saroj Nalini Dutt 
emphasized the importance of muf'^ssil v/omen to the progress of the country — 

\ unless their lives were changed there could be no advancement for India. Shudha 
Mazumdar practised religion. through "good deeds" and stressed the importance 
of bringing poor and destitute women in contact with the ideal Hindu women of 
the epics. Renu Chakraborty's complete faith in politics, as a way of making 
1 needs felt and. ultimately as the source from which change will come, still 

\ . allowed her to see a role for women's organizations in achieving a change in 
women's status^ These women defined themselves as feminine and their activities 
as in the best tradition of Indian womanhood and in doing so made a significant 
. con^-v-'ibution to the redefinition of woman's role. 
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Life for women had changed dramatically in less tHan a century; it had 
become possible for women to take an active role in public activities v/ithout 
violating .''^traditional values." These women were departing from the life- 
styles of tfieir mothers and grandmothers but they were operating under a new 
definition of femininity- Panchanan 8hattacharya wrc'.e a book called the 
Ideals of Indian WomarJiQod^ published in 1921, which "llustrates this point. 
The book is a collection of short bix)graphies — each woman represents a 
virtue. The women chosen for the Ahcient and Medieval period represent the 
virtues of purity, self-consecration, benevolence, constancy, ^elf- abnegation, 
fidelity, righteousness, renunciation, philanthropy^ self-respect, duty and 
honor. However, the virtues of the Modern period are quite different and 
include patriotism, love of country, religious devotion, sacrifice, /the ideal 
^ queen, saintliness, public spirit and service to fellowmen.44 y 

The Revivalist concept of women had been successfully mergedMvith the 
reformer's desire to see women play a role in activities outside^her own home- 
Public acceptance of the activities of these women meant that they never became . 
involved in a cultural revolt as did a number of British and American feminists. 
They continued to personify the ideals of Indian womanhood ~ compassion, 
sacrifice and saintliness —.and those women who inspired the greatest following 
were, like Sarojini Naidu and Basanti Devi, "true Indian women" and not 
revolutionaries^ 
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Karen Leonard, In her paper "Educated Koinen at Kork: Supportwe Factors 
in Indian Society,'' (read at MS ir^eetings, Chicago, atarch, 1973) jnentions 
the argirsnt that in India class status supersedes ferale status as of 
sorie value, terns of ny data:, this theory finds little support. 
Both middle and upper class wmen and peasant wonen found It necessary 
to fulfill the requiren;ents for ''Ideal Indian Koinanhood*" to secure a 
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the biographical sketches Jri Kajpala Das Gupta, S:^aSiir^ta Sangrar-.e Emgtca* 
rzrf, (Calcutta, 1370 B.S.), and the newly published Distlanao^ of ::aticnal 
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Recent denj^graphic infomation fron Bangladesh, shows a population of very 
young nedlao age (16.3), with a high iirth rate {45-57 per 1000 In a three year 
period), and a r.oderate death rate (15-17) {Mosley 1970:1)- At the current 
hinh rate of growth, the population can be expecte^ to double in a little over 
20'years- In the absence Qf any Intervening factors, the growth rate would In 
fact accelerate (Mosley 1970:8). At present, rural Bangladesh has what might 
be considered urban population densities of 2,000 per square nile! Superficially, 
it night be expected that optimum densities for survival have already been net 
or surpassed. Yet anong Bengali villagers, there is little sentlnjent for 
restricting population Increase, and no talk of population pressure on Halted 
land resources, a tontfition similarly noted hy .Marshall for Uttar Pradesh 
{Marshall 1971:5). Nevertheless, hunan groups do make attempts to control 
their populat'.ons. But as Mary Douglas suggests "They are more often inspired 
by concern for scarce social resources, for objects giving status and prestige, 
than by concern for dwindling basic resources" {Douglas 1966:268). That is. It 
is usually prestige rather than subsistence which Is at stake (Ibid:269)- It 
is not the fear of faoine which v/111 put a break on population size — many 
Bengalis recall the ardours of food shortages in 1943 — but a concern for access 
to certain social advantages. 

Upper-class Huslims at Shaitnal,^ a predominatly Muslim consaunity in flatlab 
Thana, Comilla District, have always followed certain strategies' which spontane- 
/ ously llniit their family size, since their concern was to prevent the fragmenta- 
tion of landed estates on v/hich their prestige was based. Thus, they avoided 
taking in oulside women by 'resorting to cross-cousin and parallel -cousin 
marriages, and permitted' a later. marriage age amongst their women, with its 
implications of less emphasis on the production of offspring. Although suicide 
by Hindu viidows no longer occurs in Bengal", uppercaste Hindu widows are not 
permitted to remarry, a cultural limitation which v/orks to prevent ritual 
purity becoming a widely endov;ed social advantage. In both Hindu and Muslim 
coinrjunities at Shaitnal, there is also a conviction that chastity merits social 
leeward * 

For'those in the population with li*-tle prestige to protect, the emphasis 
is on the production of numbers. Althougf some land reform has occurred since 
1547, the situation is somewhat confused, and families claim ov/nership of the 
land they cultivate while the Land Settlement Office investigates title (Raper 
1970:7). Title to disputed land — such as chaT- (land created by a change in 
the course of the river) is claimed through use, and protected by force. At 
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Shaitnal, ttiere are still the cccasional txthi tattles, as,i±ios«2 v;ho plant a crop 
try to prevent others frc^ har/esting it. Scr.s landless fanilias also depend c-n 
incore generated bv tr.e latour of the r^en, .-.he both sell their energies locally 
and travel annually to hardest crops outside the district- Scr.e poor '^'orsn also - 
find erjployrsnt as'ser/ants for upperclass farsilies, and as agricultural 
labourers. So, for a^ia^^ge part of the rural pcp^i^iticn, the production of 
Ptrscnnel rakes sense. - 

Tne de-^oqrapnjc inforriation fron Bangladesh has other provocative aspects- , 
The sex ratio of tf:e rural population indicates slightly cere oales in all age 
groups in the sarple, except -for the age groups 20-34, a reversal khich can be 
accounted for by the nigraticn of yeung r.en to urban areas, in search of work 
riSosley !S70:4). Th&£engali population as a ;^hole then, reflects a prepcnder^nce 
of rrales. IJoreover, the rrortality rates by age and sex are particularly interest- 
ing- " X * • . 

Tne rortality rate -?or.fe.Tiles" under 5 years of age ii 35-SQ% higher than 
that for rales, the f iguris^epresenting two copsecutive. years. of the survey^ 
{fJosley 1970:5}. JJosley co^ents that "this r:ortality differential Is apparently 
due to the fact that parents are r.ore cautipus about the health of their 
sons." C-bsley 1970:5). ^ £t 

Ethnographic data collected at SJiaJtc*.! between 1963-66, ao area a63a^eni _ 
to that of the deTtoorapbic survey, confirms I'^sley's supposition about the 
concern of parents for the survival of rtale children.. The r^-namder-of this^ _ 
paper will consider some of this 'data. In doing so. Twill discuss the tKO f.mds 
of value placed on woran: firstly,' their iriportance as itsiss of luxury and 
syrocls of respect (that is, their value as consumption goods) and secondly,. ■ 
their productive value as workers and reproductive agents (their value as capital 
goods). It !s suggested that the three phases of relatively high ferial e mortality 
(see Table 3 of Jtosley's paper) equate «it^ the three periods in the life cycle 
when their consuniption value is low^ in infancy between ages- 1 to 5, during the 
early years of rep'-oduction, and again from tlrk age of about-SS-.on, after a , ' 
period of widowhooc. At all three periods, females die at a rate greater than, 
that *^or males 'n the saine age categories, and it is suggested that the explana- 
tion for this differential survival lies in the ihtennittent value placed on 
wosnen as caoital goods and as consunotion goods. However, despite the aoparsnt 
wasteage of female reproductivje p5tential in two of the three age categories, it 
appears that this negiect has little to do with population control. Tne final 
portion of the paper considers some recent changes in marriage transactions 
which appear to be related to shjfts ift the prestige systeai, ,and to a conroFimttant 
revaluation of woren, which , night ultimately result in a decrease in the fertility 
rate. . »-*jor » - . " ^ 

Rural Bengalis are greatly concerned wi'th social advantage. Thfire'are Mny 
indices of ranking evident 'in homestei'd titles, occupational categories, and in 
the linguistic naances of honorific or familiar forms- of address. l.'om2n appear 
to be the nroup On, which to 'focus in order to understand the pre-trge structure, 
since v;or.en are used as syn->-ors of status and prestig-j, and the giving of a 
daughter in i^/rriaye ^ay be seerj as "the crucial ranked transaction" (Khare 
1972:621). . • ' -. , ' 
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Tine first observation about Bengali attitudes tc.vards Kor:en fnay be taken 
frczr the d<j cc-^.ents of tne •rfO'"-en thsr-selves. "Girls are poison," the v;cnsn 
siy. Vneir constant der^nfls for soaps and oils and saris cul=-ninate in_the 

- ecoccr-iic extravaganza of r^^arriage. To acquire this fer.ale paraphernalia, the 
•^onen ri-st depend -on (their fat^iers, brothers or husbands) since ceo 
ccntrol access to wealth and public life, thereby being able to JDonitcr the 
wDTen's piirchases. A nit-ber of dichoto:nieSv both tsyEbolic and real support 
this Eiarked distinction between the sexes- Ifen are assoicated with tlie right, 
preferred side of thirigs, r.xren with th*e left; in rany. situations sucn as in 
jrhsritancfi, or as legal witnesses,, one ran is equivalent to fern wonen. The 
syrtoiic shprthand cf these right/left, tv.o/cne categorisations, sets apart 
and reinforces the roles of r!sn and wonen in a hierarchical way. It is a 
cultural cede for the political and social realities of vilTage life (Lindenb^n 
19£Sj)- ftonen are t?ie symbolic pawns in rale cojxetition for prestige. 

The systen jrust overate with a shortage, othenvise the narket v.ould be 
flooded with luxuries, and the symbols vfould turn into cosj-cdities with a low 
narginal utility vilue, beccning useless for social gain.^ Although Al-Kadis 
(the ccr^entaries on the life of the Prophet) r^otes that mankind has been warned 
not to- prefer sons to daughters, at the riskr of losing Paradise (Book 1:159), 
rtia'ie children In Bengal ar^ indeed considered rbre desirable. 3 

• i.heo a child of either sex falls ill, parents consult a variety of sur/ival 
■services. At Shaitnal, these include feriical attention frca local Honeopathic 
pract'tioners, sore pfactiticners -^Mo dispense Allopathic insdi cine, and a Hindu 
»:ith Ayurvedic training. Sere ROtHers visit local fairs i-eZ^^zs) to seek tfie 
blessing and Tradlcir'al protection of Fakirs, and r:ost worr^n consult elderly 
neighbours {->_'.">^;J j >:ho specialised in hor.e cures (Lindenbaum 1963). Soite 
families are also able to corjsult Arnertcari physicians at the Cholera Research 

.'taboratory in Dacca. . . ' 

<f . ' 

. it -s sppa^'ent fi-st '^'l-'fiq f:ale children v^er^ given, r-ost attention. C'ne 
far.iJy rAxr: ;.hcri I was ir^M]r.ost daily contact duri ■ the period of fieldv.-ork 
shci/s concern -when any of the 4 daughters becare il , but only the 5 year old 

- naie "iMld's nealth ~srits cu'>sultat'fin with every practitioner in the above 
fi-it. In tfsis 'parttSu-a? rsiddle class famly, t?ie p^othet'did not visit e country 

"fa'tr to consult uith a Fakir; instead, a holy Kesidad with the fannily for 
^eve-rd! ;veeks, .ifrectina 'jsst of hH activity toward the apparent barrenness 
of tne :<sixr?A son't, w fe, and the fevers and. rages msnifestsd by the young Ttaie 
child Tff^s s^"5ll boy, tre onsy nale child ct the second uife, is the only 
faciil/ rne-ber wftose nare and flats of 'birtn are carved' into the house rafters, 
and during one evem^g v;her^je appeared to have an unusually high fever, his. 
father read thn Koran aloud throughout the night, prcT,ising to distrioute food 
to the poor if the child recoverecJ. ' ^ • 

* Soiie recficdl care is considered too lisk/for children* Allopathic 
refjlclnes, accepted for srall oirls, wil^te MXth-heU from tfieir ri\^fe siblings 
if the effect, considered- to have been too dramatic. Fdr simlar reasons, 
srrall fcovs -'are mdden f^orr^ qcverrirent s^rallpox vaccinators, tneir parents ri3t 
:r:shin9 td r-Uv a te/e*^ .vtitch rtlgnt f^e the fore-runner to rrore serious illness. 
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s^T^e -ale qtild is also fa. cured .-.hen it ceres tc fcod. The approved house- . 
fiold eatir.g ord'sr is for the fattier and other family rales to be given food fifst, 
then tre diugnters, arjd final Ij- the dayghter-in-la;.' with the r.Dther. !n addition, 
ti.e son receiyes nore choice foods thair'do nis sisters. the family already 
described, the srall sen edts.eggs "hen they were scarce, ^d v;hen other 
luxuries are snared (such ah fnjit or- biscuits frcm Daccajithe mother favours hini 
witfi iier portion. Ssveral 5 year old nale children at Shaitnal are also still 

breastfed cn derand, tmuqh it is ditficuU to say if_t&js. was because they are 

last cnildren, or the last cni t-d uho happens to, be Jnale. 

The i-pDrtance of tite ixother's •relationship -with the isale ifchild is apparent 
in ccaversations fcet/;een ther?. Cn several occasions, 5 or 6 year old i^ale 
children would bent Torentary anqer against their -others.. by saying: "Khen f 
grew up, i won't feed you or giv'e you r'oney." Since there is a 10-15 year age 
difference in the age at rarrlage of hysbands and wives, wor^n are aware of the 
prosppct of earli!-iii4ail3CDd. -Sixty-seven percent of h'or.en over 50 are already 
widci/sl and r.osYey lightly cornrents thatth"s prospe.ct probably provides a strong 
notivatron for younq gi'-ls to have large f em lies, sinci they are all aware of 
the hign.rate of infant n:ortal Uies (1970:8).- It would also be interesting to^ 
.knew hoa'rar.y last children are rale, since it it Ihis child in particular v;ho' 
trie -other might hope to influence ivhen she needs hirn. 

•"it woi<ld see-i, 'looking at Hosley's figures on death rates hy age and sex, that 
the invesf-ent of uttention in the young r?ale child gives the rather about 1^ 
years of protection in uidoivh&od. Between ages 50-59, ^-lightly mra males die 
par thousand tnan fe.-ales ri3 to 13), but between 60-69, the situation is reversed 
and females oegm to die at a* rate greater than that for r?a.les, a trend wlnCTr- 
accelerates- as age rises. Assuning thatfa irother has a son in rhe latter years . 
of her childbearing period, say at around 35 (of a T5-39 yea* span), this child 
•-.'ould f^ariy betiveen 21-2'6 years, when the^fnother is 55-60, and likely to be - 
alrecidy widov-^d. This r^le F^y therefore be h-.s ^^ot^er's main source of security 
for the next fe;; vears. His c;vav;ife, about 15 year" of 'ge at, this tune, will 
in the next l&.ye'a'-s give birth %o' several c'^ildrp'-. cf her own.** Thus, the new 
wifp's statJjs will be risng, and h-r coirpeting demands for the attention of the 
,san:e rale wiil be rore ifnp^rative 'his irale- i-s .indeed the r-ivot of conipeti'tion 
between tne t.-.o.r.crr,en-, ard the natui^e of tife-jceiation-sip between inoth&r-in-law 
and daughtlr-in-ldw is pjignantly recognised irf^Bengali proverbs t>nd literatur'e. 

At Ddrriage, tne two kinds of value (as consumption and capital goods) 
plae€5 on i;o*-in are experienced 'n lapid succession As she appraoches marriage 
ageTa young wo'nan's value as a productive asset, is de-emphasize'd. Thro"gh 
fxunting cultural empahses, whuh hfve little'to do with biological need, she 
is proores^ively turned .into a symbol of luxury. Ker public visibility is made 
scarce^ ivhile the economic burdens of keeping her -n feminine attire increase. 
The greater the capacity of her faji^ily to distance her from any suggestion of 
omdsjctive activity, the greateir her v^lue as a symbol of ]uKury. YoUng 
rarriageeble gIrH are often pro^-pted to exhibit their needlewoVk — embroidered 
pillow <-a5f^=. ^.'t^ poetic re^si^ges — suggesting the developirent of these' refined 
skills in idl^ hourv VJhe rewards^? this- "image mmqen-.mt" (Khare 1972:625) 
acrrup to her family ir, t.ne s.oci'^l elevation of a prestigious affinal alliance. 
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Trie ycung tsride, newly 'se.'ered frcn a hoijsehold where she has been treated 
2S a -DSt precious object, -a^.es a -sc-sti-es birpy transition to ttie tiouse of. her 
husbasd, -.vhere she" teccres a servant to the older generation, r.OTks hard and 
speaks little. Fer productive value as a worker in her Jiusband's fa^nily is fiigh, 
but iier value as a luxury qccd is no; lo;;. Since the. present narriege ideal 
■ for 'ost girls is hypargar,ic,5 that is, ;Jc-en are. transferred up the social scale, 
the daughter-m-lav/s respectful fcehaviour rust reflect «iis structural condition- 

Cfle-4-S"a450 constrained -fey- the fact-ihat sha is.-ihter1ng-a_neiL_faTni1y.at the 

tottc' of its social ladder, a fact recognised in the feeding order, and by her 
gene'-al occupation as a v;orker and servant for fariily r.er^becs. 

Tne cultural transition for the bride is thus abrupt, a stress soiretites 
rPsuUing in manifestations of autistic fcehaviour.^ Froni e luxury object, she 
is new abruptly redefined as a capital asset, and her gradual regaining of- status 
deoends on the ability to give birth. to sons, and the consequelit eccuroilatlon 
■of the symbolic values surrounding Trotherhood- Her failure in this role is 
sufficient reason for the husband to take a second rfife, a prospect uhlch propels 
her into consultation ;;ith ritual special istsr. ;vho It is hoped wiir rapidly ensure 
pregnancy. 

i- ' 

This. view of the dynanics of family relationships through time is focused 
on tne relative disappearance of females frcn the population pyi^mid at several 
distinct locations: the first between ages 1 and 5 v;hep a cultural bias appears 
to favour better nutrition and rnedical attention for inale children. Tqe second 
ocrurs during early childfcearing years, when there Is heightened pressure for 
:;&-eji to give- birth to sons, but as yet IfH^^ cultural protection for the. new 
TOther\ Hinh Tatemal r^ortality figures are only part of the* evidence of physical 
insuitVuring this phase. Many Bengali wornen f;ho have given birth to at least 
one jchil^J suffer fron a condition they call ''s^tika" — a deficiency disorder 
as yet only sketchily reported m the radical literature, wiiich is jnamfested by 
syirptors of d'«arrhoea, headache, dizziness and weakness. The hazards of child- 
birth then, v.-ojid aopea*" to involve Fore than obstetric difficulties in 
unnyo^en^c environrr.ents. They also include repeated pregnancies and a poor 
4t,cU resulting in rrdlnourished yOung woiren ill-equipped to survive a coroplicated 
oregnancj. The third period of high nortality fo>- women occurs after about 10 
yea*s of -.ndo/ihood, .vhen cultural protection no.-/ favours the eSiergent daughter- 
- in -law. >.ido;vS in this age group again express the realities of their s1ty?non. - 
The/ report that they too hide from smallpox vaccinatorSi^ but their vie.-.' of "the ^ 
futu«^e 'S different from the future they see for small boys. should I 

' taVe r,edic-nfe," the:^say. "At .fry age, J am In God's hands," a fatatlsni which 
e'xpr^esses their dinimshed social worth. 

Hindu soci3ty r.ore drarratically illustrates the social decline of v/cm-tn at 
widowhood. v.hile her husband 's alive, a woman scolds her daughter-in-law for . 
a ':fl(.V of rcs-jectful behaviour, saying "I am not 'yet a wiaow that you can treat, 
re in this fashion." At -.vi dowhood , she divests herself of all symbols, of her « 
vdlu^ a-^ a ccnsumption gpbd; she removes tier jev/elry, may no longgr wear a 
coloured sari or the red forehead mark of the married woman-. Although she 
rontu.ues to v/orf*. at do^^estlc chores', and her contribute' on in productive labour . 
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nay be significant, she has lost her important prestige value, and no;/ beccr^s 
aln)st a non-ccnsti'^r, corritted to life-lcng austerities, frequently fasting 
and eating the least jprestiglous and least nutritious foods. 

The social rewards placed on the seclusion of wonsen and the dissociation - 
between prestige and any appearance of productive activity presupposes that 
wonven teachers or nurses, who defy such cultural codes" v;ill be seen as prosti- 
tutes. The jrsssa.ge inherent in the symbols of femininity was painfully apparent ^ 
during tte war in Sangiaxiesh in 1951. Sor:e of 'the girls raped by the Pakistan 
arry were reported^ to have coir^itted suicide by strangling themselves with their 
saris and long hair ~ syrbols of their forr.er purity and social worth. The 
young won:en subsequently kept as prostitutes in anny cairps, on the other hand, - 
were dressed in cen's shorts and had their hair cut, to prevent further self- 
destruction, it was said. The synbolism of that outward defacerrient v/as in fact 
a staten;ent of the values of the social system. In the absence of external aid, 
the prognosis for Siifvival of these socially devalued women v;ould seem uncertain. 
"As prestige objects, females have cultural protection; at other tifnes,*they are 
socially wasted- 

The disappearance of fenales from the population pyramid between 1 and 5 
and during the early. years of reproduction, v/ould seem then to be little related 
to the ellpination of reproductive potential. Rather, it might be interpreted 
as a stratification phenorenon, an asertion of male dominance, present in Medina 
prior to the arrival of Islam, s.ince the Prophet is said to have spoken against 
infanticide- Koreover, the population growth of Bangladesh is about 3": a year, 
a growth rate presently exceeded by only two other countries, the Philippines 
and Thailand {Stoekel ; 1973:22). Reproductive potential appears to be a particu- 
larly labile reserve which can be culturally tapped or blocked. Ulth a fertility 
rate of over 6 live births. per woi<lan {Mosley 1??0:7), the prestige battle atnongst 
ren is still dependent on the production of numbers. 

fART 2 ■ ^ ■ 

# 

I have ^0 far been discussiiig a social system in which the rewards are - 
focused around cults^rally created scarcities. The groundyules for maf-riage 
are in effect a set of agreed upon standards for exchangrfig symbols, in which 
"the parties try to assure that -the value- gal aed it greater than the value 
lost" (Khare, quoting 8arth 1972:625). Beautiful, fair, chaste women were 
accepted by families of equal oc higher status in exchange for the prestige of/^ 
social rank. The exchange system is relatively well modulated, and gross X 
leaps in social elevation were rare. It 'is a system based on the scarcity/bf 
appropriate women, a scapmy both biologically contrived and cultural defined. 
Apart fro:iJ rsumencal manipulation, many^flaws can eliminate a girl from the 
post desirable category — small physical, defects,' the social implications 
of the marriage or her sistfer. , 

In the !ast fes" decades, however, marriage transactions at Shaitnal have 
undergone change. Until recently, .the groom's- family was the principal donor, 
flow he and his family receive more than they give. Tjiat is, there has been 
an overall change frosn bride price to dowry.S That the shift i'S recent was 
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evident from the confusion surrounding the inatter in Dacca newspapers in 1964, 
where marriage payrrents >vere denounced as a foreign element (by which was rceant 
«indu-like). A nuTJ>er of letter's to the editor attepipted -o determine -whether 
the debate was about dower (Islanic) or dowry (un-Islaraic). The change seems 
to have begun in this century, since the sociologist A. K. fJazmul Karim reports- 
that his father (who I estiinate to have niarried around the year 1900) observed 
the traditional .Muslim custom by which the husband's famtly, not the bride's,^ 
paid for the carriage expenses and offered jewelry and «ther presents (Karim 
\S63zm). Moreover, at Shattrsal in 1S64, a 25 year irTd l^arTIm cooTd^nst in 
sora detail the defonct payronts fonr.erly required of the groom's family, and 
those now required of the bride's. 

The change has several interesting implications. Firstly, it indicates 
a shift in the prestige system, away from one based on land^ access to v/hich 
was minutely regulated through the careful deployment of women. How, more 
ra'pid rises (and falls) can be made through the accumulation of money, giving 
rise to a class which can translate conroercial success Into social position,. 
At Shaitnal, some of the old upperclass landoiittiing families have succeeded in 
making the transition, by educating this generatibn of sons to enter into 
cojrjr^rcial activities in Dacca, or to become teachers and government employees. 
Some have not, and are in danger of social eclipse by their Tack of acces^s to 
r-oneta ry income. 

The second feature of the new system indicates that the shortage now 
surrounds properly qualified men, not women, a condition not as* amenable to 
local influence, income-earning positions in government or industry are still • 
scarce. The dowry payments are therefore,,r»ow added to the bride as an induce- ' 
ment to the family of a qualified groom to-make an alliance. In some cases, 
the girl's family, in addition to gifts such as a wristwaich, trans-istor radio 
or bicycle, will undertake to educate the groom,' support^ him through Dacca, 
University, in expectation of a return from his future earnings.' 

It might be predicted that the change from bride price to liovify is an 
index of other major cultural shifts. Bride price might be seen as an expression 
-of interest m the future child-bearing capacity of the girl, since in societies 
where it occurs, it is frequently refunded if the wife is divorced without issue, 
lesser portions being returned according to the number of children born (Beidel- 
man:1972.69}. A dowry payment suggests that while the girl's family acquires 
a rise in prestige, her contribution to the groom's family is now a sound 
economic connection, while her reproductive role is relatively de-emphasized. 

In the press to become properly qualified to support himself and his kinsmen 
from his own earnings, the groom might 6e expected to marry at a later age. 
Similarly, the need for a girl's family to acquire significant capital 'tp marrjr 
her might result in a rise in age at marriage of girls. These rises may 
already be occurring (Lincoln Chen, personal cormiunication), but since the 
present median age at marriage for girls is only 15, th'e trend would need to 
continue before it registers a significant efrect on the fer-tility rate. Such 
culturally based p^opulation trends should occur , jiowever , independent of any 
government attempts to introduce birth control, since the theifle of the present 
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analysis si^cgests that fundamental social concerns center around competition for 
ac-ess to the bases of prestige, in the past, sirall elites namtajned their 
social position by limiting family size and by other strategies that. restrict ^ 
access of outsiders to the -source of prestige, their landed estates, ihe pres^n*. 
prestige structure, 'which now admits money, is nx)re fluid, and if social rewards 
were to faecon-^ increasingly available to larger nun3)ers of people, this would 
invite orocesses of self-limitatian by a larger section of the population. 



FOOTfiOTES . 

1. FieldworkS4vas carried out between 1963-64 with Robert Glasse, and alone in 
1964-65. We v/ere generously supported by grants from the Australian Depart- 
inent of External Affairs, and the Cholera Research Laboratory', Dacca. The 
ethnographic present in this paper refers, to^the period 1963-^5. - \ 

2. I am grateful to my colleague. Dr. Joseph Schachter, for help in sorting » 
out economic concepts. , * . ' 

3. In a Hfnd-j family, only a uiale heir can perfonn rites to ensure the parents" 
salvdtion. 

4. f'Osley reports the fertility rate is highest in the ag^ group 20-24. 

5. At the top of tne social scale, people attempt equal matching* 

6. " Compare tne suicide r^te of Chinese brides at a similar iricment. See C. K. 

yang, rhe ''h'K-::ve-F^iriil'^ zn zke Cc^.'Anict EevoluHon (M.i.T. 1965). , ^ 

7 The reason given by a 26 year old male 'informant at Shaitnal for refusing 
an othenvise sf6cially acceptable narriage offer. j 

B. An observation I hope to document more fully.' i^ 
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> VII. LITfRARY FEATURES OF JARIGAff: 

• . THE MUSLIM FOLK EPIC OF EAST BENGAL j 



Mary Frances Dunham 



Intvo auction: 2he Term, and Its Origins - - ' 

"Ja^laan^ bisader gan" {JoH songs are songs of grief) is the opening line 
of the poet Jasimuddin's anthology of these songs.' Such a lyrical definition 
of the- term is well suited to introducing this little studied but impressive 
class of Bengali bardic song. In realfty, however, joHgan is a concept which 
includes much more than "songs of grief."" It encompasses a range of thejnes 
.from heroic to humorous and a range of styles from epic verse to dialogue. 

Originally the word jari v/as borrowed from the Persian zari which literally' 
means lamentation. ^ The Bengali word gan, on the other hand has a wide variety 
of meanings: song, songs, collection of songs, repertory, singing, a song 
performance, recital," concert, program. The compound Jo[Hgan, or simply jari' 
with "the goK understood, refers to the vocal repertory which had its origin m 
the Muharram festival introduced to Bengal circa 1400 A.D.-^ Jari songs^:wrthe 
context of this ritual are the Bengali equivalent of Perso-hrabi c fnar^iya and 
other, rzijlis chants of the Shia sect.^ The rel igio-historic themes are the same 
wherever this festival is celebrated and many Bengali chants and songs resemb.ie 
their counterparts elsewhere in the Muslim world. The ritual repertory ranges 
from flagelatfon group, chaats-and songs whiih-a^xfloipany-iaoce mimes to solo 
Scriptural chants and elegaic songs. Each vocal medium, has -a particular function 
and technical name, {Ka".haj, matoxn, soz, mrsiya^ etrj-but in Bengali 'the vanous 
types v/ere popularly conc»vved under one expression. j-oHgan. 

Barcis and bardic dancers were employed to share the burden of the lengthy 
Muharram programs wii.h the religious leaders. It was natural th.aj: these bards 
(boyati) and their chorus {dohiw; literally, repeaters), should absorb jar-: -songs 
iflto the recitals which they gave on other occasions during th^ife year. A secu.ar 
repertory developed of Muslim narrative verse inspired b/ Muhprram themes and 
poetic forms; this repertory v/as also-Mcnown^^s ooHgan. ' 

■ ^ - ■ 

The nineteenth century sav* the expansion of- Bengali vwithi (rel igio- 
historic) and kaifja ("ballad") recitals into. extensivd^ sessions as a form of 
mass entertainment. These sessions, extending for days and nights at a stretch 
were conducted for audiences^ numbering in the thousands. The sessional reper- 
tories k"-gan") included more than one team of singers and a variety of perfor- 
mance media: choreographic, theatrical, and instrumental as well as yocal . 
Programs included debates in verse, dances, popular refrain songs and choral 
Cepetitions sung by circulating dahav. The -purpose was to entertain [monoron- 
jonev ionno)> and the singers exerted all their, literary and-musical talents 
t6 satisfy a rustic by .demanding audience. The fair-like atmosphere, of the 



programs was enhanced hy the happy familarity of popular items coirf)1ned with the 
excitement of ex te^rxore competition .among performers, Kavigan and jatva are 
the better known examples of this development in West Bengal. In Muslim and 
essentially rural East Bengal the same phenomenon took place. When the bardic 
recitals of JaH^-an were expanded into a full-fledged session, the title joHgan 
was given to the entire performance- 



The term jarigan^ then, can refer to specific elegies sung at ^5uharram time, 
or to a large corpus of bardic literature or to the recitals themselves The 
term Jarigan has become less and less associated with its literal and ritual 
source and more associated with the characteristics of the secular performance* 
JaH^ originally signifying lamentation, has come to be used synomously with nama, 
heroic chronicles, hot necessarily tragic, or simply with gans song, in the sense 
of ballad, not necessarily heroic and possibly humorous. 

With the decline In the twentieth century of elaborate perf^ormances, jar>£ 
singing also suffered; the number of expert Jari singers Is few and their aging 
voices, of not their bardic memories, are failing. Examples of jdH tests have 
fortunately been preserved in a few anthologies of Bengali folk songs, among 
which Jasimuddin's collection is, the most extensive (Dacca, 1968). Even these 
limited records/ bear the stamp of a once "vital genre and testify to the refine- 
ment 6f its inaividual compositions ^ 

i 

Literary Therres ' - ^ ■ 

*The Jari repertory is* identified conceptually, not alv/ays consistently, by 
its focus on the Hasan-Husein cycle from $hia hagiglogy. This cycle includes 
biographic episodes in the lives of the Hasanan leading up to the climactic 
battle of Karba'la .{680 A.D ) and. the martyrdom of Husein* This religio- 
historic foundation is directly inherited from Muhar.am literature and the 
episodes narrated correlate with those of the tazia (passion dramas) of the 
Middpe East.^ An indefinite number of satellite cycles are associated with this 
Huhar'^am nucleus In the taHa the themes out of historical sequence are^ 
orgah^zed as stories witfiin stories in the form of holy messages, prophetic - 
dreafns, visions, or the past recalled. In the jori 'transcriptions each song is 
general "^y a self-containe'd episode, a miniature epic^ or. chanson, <^^e geste; no 
indication is given of how one song is connected v/iih another, 

] Sub-cycles can be related to f'fuharram themes in varying degrees according 
to their chronological proximity to'Ka»^bala events of their geneolbgicai t1es^__ 
v/i-th I the heroes of that battle. For .example, the episodes in the life'ofTmam 
All (father of the Hasanan, martyred in 661 A D ) form a £lose satellite cycle ' , 
The post-Karbala reunion of the hero Hanifa, a step-uncle- of the Hasanan, with 
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n's surviving son forms another/ On the .other hand, Jari songs about 



Abraljam and ^e sacrifice of 'ishmael (Isaac Iri. Hebrew scriptures) belong to the' 
remote past of Muslim religious, history. The exploits of another Hanifa'in 
Indl^ v/ho sfeeks the hand of Hjpdu princesses are in the nature of local 
romances and have little or no historical connection v/ith Karbala, Finally 
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there are topical and social songs, which have nothing to do with Huharfatn or 
.satellite themes, but which are traditionally included' in jari sessions in the 
way contemporary scenes' and discussions figured in European miracle pl^ys. 

Unfortunately the examples n* J7ri songs that have been collected and 
■ published do not indicate to what ejttent there is thematic unity within a 
■parti<;ular program. or to what extent the conceptual focus of Muharram themes 
is realized -in practice- They do, however; reflect the popularity of certain 
Central themes — the Kasem-Sokhina episodes,, the death of Ashgor Ali, the 
poisoning of Hasan, the meeting of Joynal and Hanifa,' etc. , and the popularity 
of such unrelated themes as the ironic metamorphosis into musical inst>^uments 
and fine shoes for the, weal thy. of a butchered cow and the farcical situation 
of a Nagor (Town) Ali marrying- the sister Of Shagor (Sea) All 

The t*eligio-his-t|oric orientation of Karbala themes, however, articulates 
deeper sub-,strata of Irellgio-philosophic themes: salvatioq through self- 
sacr-.fice to the mTi\{hukum, handa, etc.) of Allah, and the potential within 
His Kcreatures to achieve that will. The suicidal' battle of Karbala is a 
parable in itself: Husein and his little band of followers have the opportunity 
1 f to capitulate time after time in an unequal battle, but each hero seeks the 
I f stru<,gle that will end his life rather than renounce the will of Allah and 
; \ allow Soyian (Satan) the victory. Wives and mothers, even small children, 
t-^ suffer the hardships of extreme hunger, thirst and bereavement.. Yet, thoughout 
the increasingly heroic struggle, through a crescendo of lamentations, glows 
' the compensatory blessing of Allah. JaHgan, are, in this sense, vijay kavya, ^ 
(victory ballads). ' ' 

/ ^ 
. Although the themes of satellite and extraneous JaH songs depart from this 
ral^gio-phiiosophic emphasis on self-sacrifice -'the theme of sacrifice is sti.lX 
present in a more explicit form. For example,/ the story_ of Abraham's sacrifice 
of Ishmael, though remote in time and space fwom Karbala events, forms an • 
exolicit prelude to the theme of self-sacrifjie implicit' in the Karbala cyc^e ^. 
Tho ballad themes of tne jai^ repertory which are more local,, (e.g.; Hanifa, '- 
in India) less hero-i-c in, an epic sense, also reflect the theme of 5elf-Sacrifice. 
in a humbler yet vital context. Finally, the story ofd:he butchered cow, witR 
a«l its non-Muslim and humorous overtones, i-s properly ^aH (i.e., sacrificial), 
albeit mock-JoH. Thus tfrere is a thepatic continuum whfch underlies the'; 
surface disparity of' JaH themes iJj-inding lofty themes with the' hum.ble by one 
thread: sacrifice. * * . • ' 

"Jq-Agan bisader gem . . , Ei 'i4uha-i>ramer kahini nana korun dharay^ 
probaUio'." {Jahigcm are songs of grief . . , in these songs flow' various 
streams of pathos, )o Grief and suffering, the passive forms of heroism, are 
both physical and mental in the Karbala cycle. The martyrdoms which are 
/commemorated by J-xci literature are emotionally heightened by descriptions of . 
suffering: the anguish of Hasan's vn'fe v/hen 5he realizes she has poisoned 
) him, the women and children crying for water at Karbala, the taunting of .Yezid 
when he offers the' head of Husein to Husein 's aaptive daughter. The events 
described are more historically immedi'ate, therefore more vital to the Bengali 
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audience than the tragedies of Troy to a nodem Greek audience o*- the slaughter 
at lajruksetfa to rade^n Indian audiences. The expression . . k'^.Izz^ lagilz^ 
(he/she began to weep) describes the state of iiie Bengali audience no less than 
that of a particular- protagonist. The eri^pnasis on kzru^i-rcch and its relative 
icraediacy in the Karbala cycle is ccn:parable to the concentration of grief and 
sijffering in the Christ^'sn Passion literature. 
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Grief is con;plenjented in the Karbala cycle fay heroic exaltation or Icir- 
(heroic feel1ng)<7 The heroes of JCaHjala, especially Husein- are like 
^ deni-gods as a result of their spiritual victory over nortal death Jori songs 
are noted for tJiein r^^ucf^va (manliness) as well as the-ir pathos; scHngara 
(erotic tenderness) is quite absent in the jar£ repertory, even as the flute 
and ^henzi are absent from ^s orchestjra. Tne '-.c:nuzizava of tl^e Jjri repertory 
relnvigorated bardic theiDes, which, ujj^er the potent influence of Vjiisnava 
and Sufi literature, had lost the inar£4al backbone of Sanskritic eplcl As 
the narrative thenses of Jari songs beconie less associated with the central 
-Karbala cycle, so their mood^beconies riore positive: their hhir-vazh supercedes 
the kaxccn^ until, as in the cow ^ca^i^^a light-hea^'ted raock-epic n)0i)d is reached. 
As one Ali says to another in the ^'Shago^ Ali^, :iagor Ali^' song: *'Shanga aUc^ 
^cani^ fiZi hi-za^ aiat* sai.*^ (Conie, let us say good-bye to this serious Jari 
strain ^ 

Taken as a^whole then, the collections of Jari songs suggest a potentially 
coherent repertory, in spite of the superficial heterogeneity of the narrated 
events. This repertory is distinct from Hindu pmthi and kavya literature not 
only by virtue of its Muslim religio-historic narrative themes, but also by 
virtue of a new spiritual orientation, one which emphasizes martial valor as 
well as pathos and, in contrast to Bengali Hindu literature, the human potential 
for spiritual if not physical, victories. The sacrifice and suffering depicted 
in -songs, is the ayiv of Jari literature, the personal struggle of man 
against his earthly fate to achieve his spiritua"* destiny. 

Fee tie Styie: Praaod^ and Diction ^ 

A. ' Procady . . , ^ 

Both narrative and lyric verse structures exist ^n the Jari reperto^^y. 
The songs in narraj:ivc verse are in payor chanda ipayar "meter"), the couplet 
verse structure traditional to Bengali literary and oral narrative poetry. 9 
A single jaH composition on a narrative theme may have from about fifty to 
over three hundred Couplets and is generally framed by a Muslim bandana 
(invocatory passage) at the beginning or the end, or by a passage announcing 
the episode to be narrated or just terminated. Frequently the final couplets, 
include a bhanita (oral signature). Thus there is nothing unusual in those 
jari- songs which consist of objective narrations in payor verse. 

^The lyrical verse structures in other songs range from modifications of 
payor couplet structure to complex patterns of an infinite variety. The jari 
boyati may choose an elaborate melodic style v/hicb Alters an originally paya^ 
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text. Or he,* or the l.r^y cay break up a horjogeneous rx.^» chant^ith refrains 
jnd €de-like digressions, if not extraneous songs, in rtch-couplet ccrrplex verse 
structures called ^Tu^agcsi.^^ These are generally used, as expected, for 
digressional Material of a subjective nature — elegaic songs, religio-pbilosophic 
rieditations and laKdsy-^, and social songs. 

m 

:ifhat is unusual, however about ^ari congjosition is the existence of narrative 
"rx*^ verses vdiicn have been altered inW lyrical fonbs to suit an elaborate 

oelodic structure; or, in the. reverse, '^hen a non-z^a^ar verse structure day be- 
expre'ssed by a chant-like binary sTjelodic structure and consequently give the aural 
^ impression of narrative ^s^clv verse. The Procrustean treataaent of texts to suit 
' iielodies js acconplished by a-grainnatic alterations in "the text: , repetition of 
•words or syllables, interjections, lengthening of syllables, unusual^ changes in 
•stress, unusual treatment of caesurae, et9. — all of which may or nay not appear 
in the textual transcriptions depending on hew faithful the transcriptions are to 
, the oral perfonnance. ^ 

'Different coinbinations of thematic material with verse structure are listed 
below. Examples of Jai»i songs which illustrate each coniiination are given in 
. the 'Appendix to th^ 'paper. - ^ ^ ) 

1) Epic narration in ^az^ccp verse: 
. a) standard -"^ 

b) altered 

2) Epic narration in dhu^a verse: . ^ ^ 

a) tH^adi couplet 

b) three-line verse , • 

c) seven-line verse ^' 
S) -Epic narration in mixed payor and prose 

4) Religio-philosophic prelude (i-e., bandana) in vayco^ 

5) Hock epic, interlude in dkuya 

The existence of these structural options in one repertory suggests that 
ja2^ singi/ig is a special class of narrative song in which the attention given 
to musical invention is as important as the clarity and scope of the textual 
theiiies.* The apparent freedom to choose different^J:une styles and therefor'e 
verse styles to express the same literary theme%suggests that a change from 
one style to another is an integral pa^t of* a ^ari performance. This change 
may ffappen within a predominantly ^ayar chant as well as preceding or follow- 
ing it, and, theoretically the reverse could happen within a lyrical composition 
changing it to a paxjtxr chant. 

It is not clear in the-^existing transcriptions to what extent the jar£ 
singer ^Iterhates his verse structure within one recital. Although a mixture 
of pax^ar (or other couplet forms) with more complex structures is found else- 
where in Be'igali narrative poetry, it has produced,, in the case of jari songs, 
integral co,i;positions so that the mn-paydp passages are complete in them- 
selves exhibiting an independent closed form in the way one aria in an 



oratorio or opera is complete in itself- Since a substantial mE:ber of non- ' 
xasy schgs are iccluded in the collections it is assuaed they are integrated 
' 'in' 50536 way into the standard r^izr recitals, rurthenrore, a jarf session, 
if ouHfied Cfjextraneous lyrical songs, still Reflects the> variety of song 
fonss found in the MuharreLnj, celebrations. Thus it is especially appropriate 
ithat yerse foms be clfaracterized by alternations from one kind io 
another- ' - * * 

The heterogeneous aspect of ^ari verse structures reflets; on one hand, 
the degeneration of traditional c^ar recitations — probably in nore o*" less 
repetitive chant styles — and, on the other hand, tiie formation of a nore 
complex and sophisticated bardic style. This ipore nwdem concept of bardic 
ch*t is a natural result of the enlarged repertories of the Wih century 
.perforaances, reinfgrced in the case of jori songs by its congeneracy wiJA 
Kuharram pageantry, drama, narrative and elegiac song. 

' ' ■ / . 

"8- Diaticn 

» - . • ' 

The dialectal, rorphology of ^ari vocabulary and Perso-Arabic loan words 
necessary to jtzri Islamic th^iies are prominent features. in the gari texts.. 
Proper names of person^ and places, especially when taken from Karbala events, 
convey the Bengali audience to exotic places and events: Yezid, SoHhina, ■ 
Ashgor Ali, Dufdul, Korbala (Karbala), Deroask (Damascus), Farat (Euphrates), 
voigariar (prophet), shivai (soldier), zohor (step-brother). However, much 
cf this Perso-Arabic vocabulary ^% common to all Huslim religio-historic 
literature as is the dialectal morphology of the native vocabulrfhy common to. 
"all folk texts. Vocabulary alone doe? not characterize gari tenets. 

f . 

Hore dist1nGt-ly-:?£a!r^;haff the voc^uTary is the poetic (fiction. JaH. 
diction is characterized by the absence of descriptive and metaphoric langu- 
age, even in lyrical passages. On the other hand, jari texts are vivid! J- 
descriptive though the reproduction of direct speech: the noble words 'of young 
heroes, the anguished laments of bereaved women, or fhe gentle parting between 
close relatives. - . - ~ . 

'In the jari passages quoted In the Appendix are examples of direct.speech 
reproduced artistically by the iccri poet to convey the mood and personality 

-Of the speaker. In example 2 c the audience' has no difficulty picturing the 
humble but sensitive kokilo dutifully transmitting his terrible news- Like- . 

. wise in the same passage, the speech within a speech, that of the dying child 
Ashgor Ali, is additionally moving; the, audience can visualize the young boy 
thinking of his mother and' the comfort he would like to .give her. In this 
short passage a whole world of anguish is recreated. 

Alliteration, assonance, repeated sounds, words and phrases — these are 
coniiion to *n Bengali poetry. They are effectively combined in sari composi- ' 
tion to portray the emotional state of the speaker; example 2 b illustrates 
how the repetition of the same sounds (e and i) emphasizes the anguish of 



Husein's- family. Exarple 1 b iShows double^ as well as single, caesurae and 
unusual divis4^s in words and phrases, causing stress syncopation afe aurally 
arresting and reproduce the erf de cceuz* of the wrdow. Dramatic dioKon' conveys 
the ecjotiflnal cootent of theirs mre directly to th^ audience than could 
physical descriptions; the. impact is* icriediate- /- v • ' 



' In sum, ;:s2^gcsi are a composite repertory of different literary themes havingl 
a coanon core — sacrifice, and of different poetic styles integrated into one 
Dedium of expression -^ epic verging oii dramatic poetry. 

The epic quality of itxsn. text's is jaot^as remarkable as.the draaatic.^ ^Actual 
play-acting is subject fto the orthodox frown in Muslim society cast on the • 
representational arts. Muslim Bengalis, however, have a natural instinct to ^ . 
play-act (kkela).^ MiiDe Is excused as part of the religious pageantt^ of Muharram,' 
but it did not evolve into^a iull-fledged drama ^s it did in the l^ia of the 
Middle East. It is in the jrtri recitations *that the dramatic instinct surfaces 
most clearly in an artistic form, resembling drama without being dpama. Jarigan^ 
then, are specifically pseudo-dramas, equivalent in form ttf-the jatra, but with 
heroic thumps of r:ahakavya proportions. ^ - - , 

» « " «• 

^*-^Thu^ the jari repertory has made specific and original contributions to 
Bengali folJc literature — a Muslim tffematic repertory depicting man* s struggle 
against himself to achieve God's will; and a highly dramatic mode of bardic 
verse — the bardic drama/ From "songs' of grief* have come not only a Muslim 
Kzcdkavya^ but\ paradoxically, a mahasatra. * - 



APRENDIX 

Examples of jari verse structure and diction. 

Example 1^ Epic narration in payor verse: - 

A) Standard pcufor: ^ ' ' * ^ 

Bahire thakiya ghora, kandite lagilo. 
Bibigon shuniya tokhon, bahire ashilo. 
(Refrain) - Ore ami- ki herilam (aha. re)./ ^ 

(While the horse stood 'outside, ^it began to cry. 
Wh^n , the' wives- heard it, then, alas, they went * 
' outside. "Oh^ what have Tlost,' alas!") 
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B) Altered px^o?--- (The sape strophe writterf a? heard- 
The dotted lines represent rielodic ejcpansion.) ^ 

* . * ' 

A . . - bahire thakiya ghora* re. . - 
* ' Kahdite lagilo - - . Bjfalgon shuniya tokhon go rnori, aha re. 
C.faahire ashllo,* . - . 
. ' * -^Dre ami Jci herilam, aha re. , ^ 

Exarple 2: Epic narration in verse structure. 

A) A strophe in tritcudi couplet form: 

Ore ga tolo SoRina Mukher kptha jai shona*, 

Nishi probhat hole. * ^ * 

Ore ron Kholate baje kara . -.Darajate shioai Jchara 
— — ^"Aj^^bujhi iDor rone jete holo; »2 - 

(Ocel raise your body, Sokina;^ listen to the words of. ^ 

rf&uth. Jtp's early dawn. Orei.A soldier erect ^ 
In the dqpr beats the war-drum, the double ended dnjm. ^ . 
Today I know I naist go to battW-) 

,B) A three-line. strophes 

Diner bati nibhe jai, nibhe iai,-dekbi jodi 
Hai, madina, bai n)ori^hai,2i chute ai, ' . 

^ Holo adhar puri J3 " * 

'(The liflht of day goes away, .goes away; let'usjjee, j 
go see whether, alas, in Madina . ^ . ala§, oine, alas,' 
' Fleeing let us ^o .. - - Tlie place has become dark.) 

C) A seven-line strophe: s 
A, Probhat kalo kokilo re bole: ga tolo dukhini ma. 
Khobor korte aichi re, ami kalo kokila. 
Ami.palchi bone tbaki, bone amar basha. j< ■ , , 
Ashgor All mdut re dekhe, pr^n ar bache na. • .1 
A mdut kale bolche Ashgor:- " " ■ s 
Koiu, koiu, koiu re, khobor aroar mayer age re.^-j-^ 
Tomar Ashgor geche re mara daron Kafer re hate,. , 



(Ahl '' » ■' 

At d^wn the kokilo bircj said; Rais'e yoiir body, 
,^ sad 'mother. ' . 

I have come to- give you news; I am the black 
kokilo bird. ' / . ' 

"■ a bird, I'ive in the 4oods. My nest is in the ^ ' 

woods. ^ c * 

-I saw the death of Ashgor Ali; his life no longer 
■remains - 

Ah: At the time of death Aishgor said: 
- Kci-ol koi-ol koi-ol --.Take this news fo my mother. 
Your Ashgor. fi^ died by the hand cf the terrible KSfir.) 
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^Exas^fe 3: -Epic narration In mixed p^yar and prose. 



.Shono, shono, jonm'-go, shono-go ashiya, 
-Amar saki Sokhinake korte hobe b^ya? 

•Bibijan. ^olche, "Kasea, shotya kotha. Ei prosno 
tor pitaji tor cacajaner kacha kprechilo. Nanan ^ 
fdic^tapeF jantrarnay ami .shob bhule giyechilam. Amar 
adeS, tui Sokhinake biye koi:e rone jalraL.,koro."i.* * , 

Kaseni bolc?ie, Jonnigo airar montte poreche, 
Mrtydkale babjan.ko1)oc diya gecheJ^ 



Prose: 



Payor: 



(Listen, listen motfer, ^cone and listen. Shall 
I nairry Sokhina? * ^ * 
His mother said, "Kasem, you speak the truth. 
Your father put this question-to your uncle. 
In niy grief I forgot ir all- ^You have my^ 
Permission; after you have married Sokhina^ 
you rihist go to battle* j I 

Kasem Said, "Mother, I remember that my father 
when he died gave me an amulet.") 



E?cample*4: Bandxma^\n payax' veYse. 



Are bolo Allah bolo momin^ loho bhai ek bar. 
Are shar kebol Allahjir nam ashar shongshar* 
Are p, munishi durlob jonom na'hoibe ar, , 
Are ar na milabe Allah ei chander bazar, 
Ar ki hobe manush jonom boshbo shari shafi,. 
•Ar ki milabe Allali ei chander kachaclr 
Bin gelo re Kodar banda ghirlo maya roseh. 
Are ei duniya shuker banijy^ keu, kande keu hashe. 
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fAr^i Say Allah. Say; believer. Take His name 

now, brother; . ' , 

Arei Only the name of Allah is good; worldly con- 
cerns are without goodness.. 
Are ol fhe worthy saintly life will never come again. * 
Allah will not mingle again'with this bazar-of-the-moon;' 
Will there ev^-' again-come the birth of men? Shall 

I sit side by-^side (with them)? 
The day has passed. The will of God is lost in the 

' ;y illusions and passions of men. 
This world is a business of sorrow. .Some weep, spme 
^ -laugh.) ^ ' ' \ . ' 



Example 5: Interlude song in dkuya- verse 
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Are gun gun gun, ftagor-Ali biye^ kore shagor*Alir bon. 
Hukkai chom chom moickai tan, , ' , ^ , 

* • ' Chegor Ala, Bengor Ali, Tegor Ali tan; ^ 
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Tal gunai guni baje burir chorkar tan, gun gun sunJ^ 



^re^un, gunrguni "Town Ali is marrying the sis'ter 

of Sea* All* 
They snwke the hooka noisily in Mecca; 
thegqr Aliy Bengor Ali, Tegor All puff. 
Playing the gum-a-guni beat they.pull on the spiiinirig - 

wheel of the old wonwn. Gun, gun, gun I) 
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^ - .... 

Selected Bxhliogvaphy , ^ 

• - • 
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•transcription, selected examples isolated rrom their original context. The 
descriptive introductions to these colleet^ons, of. which Jasimi/ddin's is the 
most detailed, are not based on adequate eye-witness experience, and need 
further details in order for the scholar to reconstruct the sccri repertory ^in 
p^erfbrmance and to assess the significance of its various -forms. 

To 'complement the source material found in tne# anthologies it fs necessary 
to corjsult literature on^related genres': the tazia of the Middle East and the 
bardic poetry of Bengal 5*ich resembles most closely jari songs in^thematic 
cohteftt and performance styles. Since it'fs assumed that the reader is aware 
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VIII. THE GOVERfiHENT OF EASTERN BENtaAL AND ASSAM AND "CLASS RULE]' 
- IN EASTERN BENGAL, 1905-1912 



Richard P. Cronin 
Syracuse University 



* During its brief life the Government of Eastern Ben gal\an4 Assam injected*^ 
itself vigorously and controversially into the existing socioeconomic system 
of Eastern Bengal to achieve clearly formuTated political objectives.* These 
goals* were related to the broad political motives which >1 ay, behind the lj905 
partition of Bengal and to the nwre immediate interests of the new provincial 
' government. Through its employment, 'education and agrarian policies, the 
Eastern B.ngal and Assam Government sought to strike at its mndu%hadpalok 
opponents and to win.illies among the majority Muslim population of the Eastern'/' 
Bengal districts. In this manner it hoped to end the political threat to its 
own permanence growing out of the contirfuing anti-partition agitation, and to 
terminate what it regarded as a deleterious "class rule" in Eastern ,Be(hgal by 
the Hindu landowning, money-lending, professional and clerical classes. 

^While the phrdse "class rule" was an txpressjon'used by the Easteni Bengal 
and Assam Government in a particular context, that of the domination of' the ^ 
educational system by the Hindus, it summed up the prpvihcial government's 
basic attitude toward the socio-economic system prevailing in Eastern Bengal, 
To the Eastern Bengal and Assam officials, "class ritle" "meant the dominance 

•"in Eastern Bengal of tfie Hindu bJiadralok, or 'Vespectable people," generally 
members of the three highest Bengal castes, the Brahmins, Kayasths and Baidyas. . 
It was largely the members of these castes who had' most readily accepted 
English education, who had come to dominate the legal profession; find to fiM 
the administrative offices of government, and who had taken advantage of the 

. introduction of English concepts of property to acquire control of the land,^ 

♦ • ' ' , C ' 

Since what follows below is largely a study of British policy toward the 

* Eastern Bengal bhadealok^ some emendatory comments are in order regarding the 
nature of that social group./ The term hhads>alok itself was probably a-British 
creation, albeit one increasingly employed by Bengalis themselves by the tufn^ 
of Jthe century. While bhadvalok status was generally limited to members of 
the three highest Bengal castes, ipembership in this social elite depended ^ 
primarily upon the acquisition. of education, both Western and Sanscri^ic, the 
cultivationiDf an enriched literary fdrm of the Bengali language, the abstention 
from unseemly occupations, and in most cases, an adhere'nce to traditional . 
values. High caste alone did not guarantee hiadralok status. Nor d\d.bhadx*dlok 
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status insure a comfortable existence* in fact, the growing surplus of educated 
and partially educated white-collar job seekers, and tfie increasing 5ubinfudat"ion 
of landholdings, had brought afeout a situation iir which niany fonnerly. prosperous' 
h'ha3:^ldk families had been reduced to poverty, ^ The British were no?' totally, 
' insensitive' to the complexity of Bengali society or to the growing economic ^ 
problems of fnany^Z^&iiraXijJc families. Increasingly, however, it suited their; 
purposes to lump together all Bengali ffindus, l)oth* of high and middling 'castes, 
as oppressors* of the^peasantry and opponents of the Rajl . ^ 

< ' * 
, The policies of the Eastern Bengal and Assam Governiftent, therefore, did not . 
derive soley from the circumstances prevailing after the partition of Bengal. 
Fpr ^ome decades Bengal and' Government pf India officials had^viewed with dismay 
the growing demandf of the educated classes for a greater roje in^he government 
0/ the country, and had grown increasingly hostile toward. the bhadralok control 
of' existing institutions. Antipathy toward the monopoly of e'ducation and the 
public services by the Hindfl elite 1n undivided Bengal- played an important role 
in the discussions preceding the abolition of the competitive examinations for 
the^public services in Bengal in 1904, and in Lord Curzon's Universities Act of 
the same'yearM.4 This same, hos^tility toward the I^hc^alok permeated the ii^scus- . : 
siohs leciiing up to ^he partition of Bengal ^ 

It is important to note' that the interests* of the Muslims of Eastern 'Bengal ^ 
did not figure prominently in the various anti -Ma(i2?S;i£?^, measures pf Lord - * 
Curzon's administration. In so ,far as the interests of the various non-Bengal'^' 
Hindu populations of Greater Bengal entered its deliberations, the Government of 
India thought in terms of the desire of the Biharis, Oriyas and Assamese to end 
a kind of subordinate colonialism carried on by the Bengalis in the diverse 
regions yoked to Bengal Proper. As conceived, the partition of Bengal was 
• designed to separate two centers of bkadiizlok power at Dacca and Calcutta, and 
until late in the discussions theBritish showed little interest in the-Muslims 
of Eastern Bengal., ' ^ ' ' 

' ' * «? 

It was the unexpected enthusiasm on the part of Eastern Bengalis Muslim 
leaders, with- the Nawab of Dacca in the fore, which raised 'the' status of the 
Muslims in the eyes of the Government of India, Needing evidence t8 demonstrate 
that the '^proposed partition was not universally unpopular,' Lord^urzon's XSovern^ 
ment werlcomed this show of support from men who claimed'to speaTc for the majority^ 
of tf^ population of the 'districts affected. The initial partition scheme, 
announced in December 1903, provided only for the transfer of the Chittagong 
Division and the Dacca and Mymensingh districts of the Dacca Divisipn. While 
politically inspired, it was a scheme which bad been taken up^ f rom time to tim^- 
for several decades, and* it possessed*a certain administrative and geographic 
rationale- Complicated intrigues and negotiations carried on'in l^te 1904 |^ 
between prominent Eastern Bengal Muslims and Bengal officials, however^ impressedf 
upon the architects of partition the previously unrealized possib'flitie.s ^f an 
even larger eastern province in which the .interests of the Muslims might , 
predominated As a consequence, the scheme which was ultimately adopted -included . j 
all of Eastern Bengal as well as districts' of Northern Bengal which were 
linguistically and geographically uncAaracteristic of the majority of {he 
transferred districts * The sirigje denominator in. the .districts severed frofi'' ^ 
Bengal, was that all possessed a Muslim majority. 7 ' ; 
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Because the Muslims becane such an iniportant factor in British policy, sosae 
observations are in order regarding the nature of Huslin society in Eastem 

. fiengal. Despite the egalitarian »;nderpinnings of Islao, the experience of 
centuries in the Indian milieu had left its nark in a variety of ways. A sharp 
social gtlf separated the ashvaf^ those who claiined high birth and adopted the 
title of Sayyid or Shaykh, and the converts from aboriginal tribes and low 
Hindu castes who made up the vast bulk of the Muslim peasantry. The working of 

- this dichotomy, which was not unlike that which set the Hindu thadralck apart 
from their social and ritual inferiors, can bis, seen in several ways. The 
Fira'idi sect, a nineteenth century puritan revivalist movement whicfr was 
connected with opposition to the oppression of H^ndu landlords and European 
indigo planters, gained a strong following among the Muslim peasantry of Eastern 
Bengal while leaving the Muslim upper class unaffected. ^ Conversely ^ organized 
political activity undertaken in response to the Hindu anti-partition agitation 
was largely restricted to upper cl^ass Muslims. Tiie Provincial Muhanimadan 
Association, established under the patronage of the Nawab of Dacca, was unabashed- 
ly elitist. While it aimed at becoming "the mouthpiece of the entire Muhairaadan 
population, whereby they might represent to Government their views and 
legitimate aspirations," .the prospectus for the new political organization, 
published in October i905, stipulated that meniership should be open only to 
"men of talents and abilities of social position and dignity 

This social division notwithstanding, the British recognized that the Muslim 
population held great potential as; an ally. While the Muslim elite was quite 
small and thoroughly outclassed by the Hindus. in the competition for education 
and employment, the Nawaf? of Dacca and a few other large Muslim lancil^ol ders 
retained great prestige throughout the Muslim population as syfltols of an earlier, 
better, era. Moreover, the partition and the opportunities which it suggested, 
served to unite the Muslim population against a comnwn ^nemy. Th^ small educated- 
arid -professional class saw.the opportun,ity for patronage and the support of 
government ^in"^ the competition with the Hindu bhadpaioky while the peasantry saw 
a new chance t6 assert themselves ^igainst their Hindu landlords,, who had fallen 
^nto official disfavor. 

Seriously pressed by the anti-partition agitation ^nd uncertain of the 
pe»^manence of bis new"* charge, the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, J. B. Fuller, moved quickly to consolidate the emerging support among the 
Musljm pppulat on. In a variety of ill-advised ways. Fuller and his officers 
demonstrated tneir partiality for the Muslims and their antipathy (for -the^r 
,lhjdral:^k opponents. 10 These injydicious actions earned them the enmity of the 
Bengal ^'ipation^alists and served to raise the expectations of the Muslims'. 

The Eastern Bengal and Assam Government chose, as its first important 
policy initiatTve, an attack TTpTJn the Hindu monopo^ly* of the clerical posts in 
government offices. Using the occasion offered by a petition fx)r greater 
consideration in employment from tne Bud.dhist Association of Chittagong, Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller propounded the argument^ that each cornmunity ought to ha/e its 
proportipHate share of appointments, and that the government ought' to decide, 
when an^opening arj3se, "the community which may be considered to have a claim 
to it. "11 / . ^ - 
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Fuller articulated this policy proposal in a circular letter to divisional 
co-xiissioners, district ragistrates and judges of I'lay 25, 19G5. The letter and 
attached statements which issued over the signature of the Chief Secretary, P. C 
Lyon, called attention to the fact that i^ile the Muslins constituted two- 
thirds of the population of the new province, they held only one-sixth of the 
ministerial office posts. The letter rejected the argunient that Kuhaimadafls were 
rightfully entitled to only such a proportion of posts as the ratio- of English 
literate r^uslins to English literate Hindus, but it also conveyed Fuller's 
judgnient that for the inraediate- future a figure of one-third KusHos was the 
inaxiEfiR!] feasible goal. The letter called for suggestions frcn the provincial 
officials as to ways "to secure the practical adoption of a policy which has 
lorn been approved by' Government, but which has hitherto been found difficult 
to brinn into active operation." Lyon Instructed the provincial off1ce^s to 
invite V.us'im bcdies "to naintain a list of candidates for the public service 
ivho have passed the 8. A., the F- A,, "and the Entrance Ex*ininations, with a note 
of the reconmendations that can be nade In the case of each candidate."'^ Fuller 
authorized Lyon to send copies of the circular letter to all of the Important 
Ar.tyrjm& ii* EoStern Bengal, as well as to Calcutta Muslim organizations,'^ 

The so-celled "Lyon Circular" won enthusiastic acclaim from the Huslim upper 
class as potentially the most beneficial manifestation of the controversial 
Lieutenant-Sovernor's pro-Kuslim sympathies, and the Muslims grew apprehensive" 
when Fuller's abrupt resignation in August 1906 raised the spectre of a reversal 
of policy. With the Hawab of Da(?ta in a leading role, Muslim leaders innundated 
the Government of India with memorials regretting Fuller's resignation. In 
conveying a memorial from ^he Muhammadans of Dacca on September 16, 1906, the 
Hawab oeggeH assurance that the partition would not be overturned, and, should, 
a change in policy be contemplated, for an opportunity for the HusHms "to 
A/indicate 'Sir Bampfylde Fuller from the cruel and cowardly aspersiQ(^s of his 
traducers and detractors- "14 Thetioslims similarly-lionized Fuller fn subsequent 
"Partition Day" celebrat-ions h'eld in conjunction with the first annual meeting 
of the Provincial Mubammedar^ Association. All of the resolutions laid stress on 
the need to uphold the policy established in the "Lyon Circular" of May 25, 
19C6J? 

The Muslim fea»-s proved unfounded, however, for Fuller's successor, Sir- 
Lancelot Hare, showed an even greater enthusiasm for curiiing the prerogatives . 
of the bhadvalck and, promoting the interests of the Muslims. In October 1906, 
with the assistance of the Chief Secretary, P. C. Lyon, Hare prepared to act . 
upon the official resp^)nses to the May 25 circular letter and to embody the 
government's employment 'policy in the form of a resolution. Both Hare and Lyon 
rejected the advice of a. number of senior i)f fid als that the relative propor- 
tion of Engli-sh-knowing Hindus and Muslims ought to form the basis for 
apportioning posts. This view, in Lyon's opinion, would frustrate the attempt 
to sfgnificantly alter the status quo. "I venture to suggest,'-' Lyon noted in 
a minute*i:o Hare on October 24, 1906, 

r . 

that we must look beyond the proportion of qualified ■ , . 
candiates and beyond the clerks themselves, and must 
• consider the mass of the people, with whom v/e Jiave to 
deal, and the necessity of encouraging education among 
the majority of the population ^ - . ^ 
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In the Chief Secretary's opinion, "the narrower view which would include only 
the educated aniong the populatic*) would lend to i^e perpetuation pf the class ^ 
rtile, which we desire to tenninate."^S 

Hare's draft resolution, which he prudently submitted to Lord Hinto on 
October 31, 1*905, inade reference to the earlier circular of the Fuller adniinis- 
tration and cited the "general concensus of opinion that f^ahaiuedans have not 
received as inuch employcient as they have a right to deniand or^as they are 
qualified to hold." In explaining this disproportion. Hare stressed the over- 
whelming nuniers of Hindu applicants, and the fact that the very preponderance 
of Hindus in government offices tended to perpetuate the iribalance. "This 
latter consideration^" the draft resolution declared, ^also explains the 
frequenf exclusion in rnany offices of all but a few castes of Hindus, and has 
sometimes gone so far as to make of sc»ne offices alniost a family gathering." 
The resolution called upon govemirient officers, when fillihg posts and 
apprenticeships, to widely advertise the openings, to mke direct approaches, 
to Musi iR' associations, and to contact educational officers for their ; 
reconmendations of .appropriate cahdiates« Mithr regard to increasing the 
proportion- of Muslims i the draft-re^tdtiticnT^roposed that ' • 

^outside the Brahmaputra Valley Districts, a proportion 
. of one-third Hahomedans is a very moderate proportion 
to aim at, and, so long as this proportion is not attained, 
two out of three -vacancies should, wherever suitably quali- 
fied candidates are forthcoming, be filled by this class^ 

In ordef to insure the execution of policy, the draft resolution proposed a form 
to be completed annually,' in which off jeers would be required to report progress 
and to explain d^Tpartures, fronv^the new standard J7 

The prbposed resolution on Muslim employment engendered a controversy within 
the Home Department.^ The Home Secretary, Herbert Risley, welcomed the resolution 
and felt that the political objections to^it could be met by relating the 
resolution- to an earlier, nearly forgotten, .initiative by the Bengal Government 
to increase the number of Muslims in its oi^ices J8 sir Harvey Adamson, the Home 
Member, however, regarded the proposed resolution of the Eastern Bengal and 
Assam Government as "both inaccurate and injudicious." The ne^^f proposal, he 
said, would "be read by the public along with Sir B. Fuller's letter dated the 
25th May," which Adam§on regarded as letting forth "startling propositions which 
have not been dissented from or softened by^the terms of ^he circulan"l9 

Adamson* criticized^the proposed resolution on a number of grounds. He ' - 
condemned the policy of al lowing pQlitix:al considerations to impair the 
efficiency of government offices, and he considered it highly undesirable- that 
the government's Hindu clerks "should be made to feel that they are tq^ suffer 
for the sins of disloyal agitators." Equally serious, Adamson regarded' the 
figures worlced up'by the Eastern Bengal and Assam Government to -justify its 
proposed policy^ as fallacious. He introduced figures from the Bengal Census 
Report which showed that of the total number of Hindus and Muslims .in Eastern 



Bengal literate in English, cnly 15 5 percent were frcn the latter ccmun-'ty 
lioting that, figures Introduced in Ful-ler's circular letter showed t^^at the 
Xuslir^s held 15 5 percent of the jnim'sterial posts in the province, Adansoo 
argaed that the^r Sserefore held "the exact proporticn of . - appointTients to 
ikiiich their education entitles then." With regard to. the alleged disadvantage 
of certain Hindu castes, Adanso'n cbserve"d that the practice was of g'-eat. 
aotiquitv and not in urgentneed of correction- "Tacked on to the I-'ahcn^dan 
question'," he said, "it will be regarded by the public as cereiy an insidious- 
j*ay of bringing t^e larger question to the front. "20 

- . , ' ■» 

Adanson's strong opposition to the proposed resolution caused the Viceroy 
to hesi4^ate,21 but ultimately Risley and the Eastern Bengal and Assarri officials 
succeeded in overconing the Kcne !te!±erls objections and Lord Minto's reserva- 
licns -As a result. of Risley's advice given in a private ceeting with" P. C 
Lyon ,22 and consultations between Hare, Minto and Adamson, the Eastern Bengal 
and Assan Government revised the proposed resolution "so as to rerove its PiJSt 
objectionable features. The new resolution included an elaborate introduction 
suggested by Risley, which was intended to fonvey an iii:pression of historical 
continuity with the innocuous ,1885 orders of the Bengal Govemnent, an| it ^ 
avoided mention of a specific quota for Huslias in government offices.23 Sir 
Harvey Adamson now found the resolution to be "entirely undbjectionabl^,"^* and^ 
with Hinto's approval it was published as a suppleraent to the za^svei-K Sengxl snd 
A^cxn :<izevts of February 16, 1907:25 

In reality the resolution differed li'ttle from the pKeyibyj draft, and the 
Bengali i^^ad-sZcK found it ominous and objectionable in the- extreme. In keeping 
with the new spirit "of*national ism and self-sufficiency which «£lawed from the 
::'j'jid3shi campaign, the Bengali 'press- could not admit that a patriotic Bengali 
would even seek government service- Nonetheless, press coifeient was understand- 
'ably bitter. Eande Xataz-am professed to welcome the resolution "Muhamraadanising 
the service" in Eastern Bengal and Assam, arguing that "the' device to keep away 
the Hindus helps to create a strong feeling of contempt of -Government service, 
the desire for which retards the wor/c»of national regeneration "2o ^r^riia Bazarc' 
Vctvi'^a expressed si-milar sentiments, and predicted that the ^vernment would . 
be the loser. ".The iMuhammadans," the paper wrote, "are welcome to Government 
appointments, for if they fail to give satisfaction, it is the Government which 
will suffer. "27 . - ' , - - 

As in the case of the Hindu domination of the public services, the Eastern-. 
Bengal and Assam Government regarded the hhadeaCok monopoly and control of 
higher education in -the province as an undesirable feafure of Bengal life and 
one deserving urgent attention. The government regarded the schools and - 
colleges, especially the private institutions, as hotbeds of sedition and its 
greatest political, problem. As a first goal, therefore, it sought to gain 
complete control over all sources of higher education. Additionally, it- 
labored to upqrade higher education in the province generally, so as to make 
it unnecessary for Eastern Bengal boys to be exposed to the reputed baneful 
influences of student life io Calcutta, and to provide Increased educational 
opportunities for Muslims. 



At the ti33e of its creation the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
contained ?our government colleges and seven unaided private colleges* Govern- 
pent colleges were located at Dacca, Rajshahi, Gauhaii and Chittagong. The 
seven private colleges included Aswini Kunar Datta's Braja Mohaii Institution, 
•at Barisal, the Victoria College, Comilla, the Jagannath College, Dacca, the 
City College, l^yinensingh, the Pabna Institution, and the Kurari Chand College, 
Sylhet. Only the government colleges at Dacca and Rajshahi, and the Braja 
HQhan Institution, ranked as first grade col leges .28 

Soon aften-the new administration got down to work Fuller's Director of . 
Public Instruction^ fienry Sharp, began to fonnulale ambitious plans for the* 
control, improvement- and dea>olitici5ation of collegiate education. In pursuing 
Its objectives, the provincial government received vital assistance from two 
quarters: the increasingly stringent affiliation requirements which followed' 
from the operation of Cord Curzon's^ (diversities Act^ and substantial Litperial 
grants to facilitate the reform of education. The new affiliation standards 
proved especially threatening to the unaided private colleges, those "starvel- 
ing schools for turning out half-educated and discontented politicians "29 vhich 
were such a thorn in the provincial government's side. Unable 'to^^^aise funds 
for the required staff, buildings, laboratories, scientific apparatus and 
hostels, the^ faced the possibility x)f disaffiliation and ruin, Amed with an 
Iirperial grant of*Rs- 105,000 for unaided colleges, the provincial government 
moved to capitalize on the situation and gain control t)f these troublesome 
institutions. 30 

Under Fuller's administration the government moved less systematically and 
ruthlessly than under his successor. Sir Lancelot Hare. Fuller initially 
thought of using the*g^ant as a reward for good i>(2havior,'and he tooJj an interest 
In the Kurari Chand College of Sylhet, founded and supported by Raja GiHsh 
Chandra Ray, "Discipline was' fair," the Lieutenant-Governor noted in early 1906, 
"and the students have shown restraint during the excitement of the last three'^ 
months. 31 Fuller planned to spend Rs, 50,000 of the Imperial grant on a new 
building for this college alone, in exchange for the formation of a managing 
committee which would include government representatives, and the execution of 
a trust deed'on the-nev/ facility. The plan came to grief, however, when the 
college staff discourteously treated Sharp during a Visif in the spring of 1905, 
The government suspected that the Raja was behind the snub, ^nd refused to accept 
•^his prpfferred explanationl32 

With Fuller's approval. Sharp employed the opposite political logic in mak- 
ing an unsuccessful approach to Aswini Kumar Datta's .Braja Mohan College. Despite 
Datta's growiag notoriety as ,a leader of the boycott movement. Sharp respected 
the Jiationalist leader as a committed and effective educator. The college badly 
needed additional buildings and a hostel, and Sharp hoped, rather unrealistically, 
th^t Datta could be persuaded to accept a gVant. In fact, the Director of Public 
Instruction hoped to give the bulk of the Imperial grant to the Braja Mohan 
College and to the only other "respectable" college, the Pabna Institution 
Sharp felt that in view of the Braja i^ohan Institution/s status as a first-grade 
college, the University "would contemplate a large subvjeTntion with complacency-" 
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. In addition, hk feU that a substantial donation would help to win over the 
alienated population of Bakarganj. In the case of both Institutions, Sharp 
- wished to oaJyl the grants contingent on conaitoents regarding the efficienf^gg 
^ and non-po1>rtical operatipn of the schools and "a solid local subscription-" 

S. This/scheae also ir«t with failure, however-, as Aswini KunarDatta and his 

^w»stjrtS£es would not rise to the" govemnient's bait- During a visit "to the 
college fay Sharp the authorities were "niost polite," bat not interested.. In 
the face of the new University staidards the school officials declared that 
they would not seek affiliation in Science, and that they hoped " ' to meet . 
, the requireaents'of the Arcs Course without troubling the Governnient for a 
lump grant.' "34 - 

Following these failures during Fuller's administration. Sir Lance.lot 
Hare's government turned its attention ^toward the Jagannath College at Dacca, 
and the City College, Mypensingh , Initially, the government again met with 
failure, as the colleges* were "fighting shy of the control- involved thereby," 
and the grants offered "wer^ not sufficient to- induce them to surrender their 
liberty." The government aitivanced additional nioney out of provincial revenues, 
however, and with the assistance of the University Inspector of Colleges, Dr. 
Roy, ft su'cceeded in bringing the institutions around- "Apparently," the 

' Chiei^ Secretary rfoted in a minute to Hare, . . Dr. Roy has made it clear 
to these colleges that they have got -to comply with the University's regulation 
and requirement or be disaffiliated, and their only means of acquitting them- 

. selves as the University requires is to get a grant from the Government ... 
which means they must swallow the Government tems, or they break."35 Both 
the Chief Secretary, H; LeI-tesurier, and th^ Commissioner of tlie Dacca. Division, 
R. Nathan, foresaw enormous political .advantage coming fronf^'the surrender of 
these two colleges at the government's mercy as "striking testimony to the 
efficiency of the Univer5ity's regulations as remodelled, and .... a complete, 
justification of the Universities Act, 'and the Educational policy Which 
inspired ^t."36 

The ter.us of 'the agreement between the "Jagannath College and the provincial 
' government closely parallel the terms which the government exacted in ell 

subsequent cases, and illustrate the extent to which the private colleges were ^ 
forced to give up their liberty, in return for s capital grant of Rs. 85,000 
and a recurring grant of .Rs- 1,000 per month, fo.r: five years, the college 
executed a' trust deed giving the government "the power to t^ike over the entire 
property of the college should it "cease to be efficient ox.should it be 
managed on disloyal lines." The governing body of the college duly elected H- 
LeHesurieri now Commissioner of Dacda, as its president. As its^own represen- 
■ tatives on the expanded body, the government apjjointed Khwajeh Muhammad Yusuf, / 
a leading Dacca I^uslim and a relative of -the NavJab's, and Lt,-Cpl. R. U, 
Campbell, LH.S. Until the required^ building of a hostel for Muhammadan 
students j the college was directed to rent accofiTiodation for no less than 
fifteen Muhammadan students (there were presently twelve enrolled). Thereafter, 
the government stipulated that^"|^^ acconsnodation to be supplied, to Muhammadan 
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sntudents shall not be less than the Government my declare necessary. 



^32 



. By 1908 the progranj for capturing the private colleges was well in hand, 
and in a confidential better of December 15, 1908 the provincial government 
candidly stated its broad aims regardiny collegiate education. "The Lieutenant 
Governor," Wrote the Officiating Chief Secretary, *H. LeMesurier, 

considers thart hardly anything is iriore essential for the 
future peace of this province than that it should train 
. * its own youth within its own boundaries and under adequate 
control The Governraent of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam has had this fundamental aspect of the situation 
forced on its most serious attention from the outset and 
- has set itself steadily to gain control of ull' sources of - 
•'collegiate education and so^to remodel them as to proyide 
adequate. facilities for ^the- whole Province up to the , 
highest stages. The change in tne Universities' regulations 
gave the necessary opportunity; it was taken and a large , / 

measure of success has been attained. 38 % . ' / 



Ultirnately, the p**ovincial government rested its educational progrjam on/ 
-the' government colleges at Dacca, Chittagong, Gauhati and Rajshahi, and they 
newly subs-idized and "remodeled" private institutions, the Jagannath College 
at Dacca, the Murari Chand College, Sylhet, the Victoria College, Comilla,;^and 
the City College, Mymgnsingh. The Hurari Chand College was subsequently ' 
provincialized. The government allowed ^the Pabna Institution to wither on 
the vine, while the Braja Mohaij Institution rema^ined utterly beyond the Rale, 
though a constant source of an;;iety both for its involvement in the nationalist 
cause and for its drawing pbwef.39 ^ , 

The Eastern bengal and ASsam Government made its mpst damaging attack on 
the bhadralok position .in Eastern Bengal through its agrarian policies. *A 
coTOination of circumstances had served to raise the level of agrarian tension 
in Eastern Bengal even "before the partition, and the policies, of the new 
pi^ovincial government seriously aggravated the already estranged relationship 
between landlord and tenant. In additjon, the Eastern Bengal and Assam 
tJovernsent's open pro-Muslim bias, its courting of the Nawab of Dacca, and its 
known hostility toward* the Sw::deski boycotters served to encourage the growth 
of a communal hostility which may have had little relationship to economic * 
concerns. In some combination or combinations, the provincial government's 
pro-Muslim bias, its undisguised hostility toward its Z?^^rdraZ»^< political ^ 
opponents*, friction induced by the Swadeshi movement, wiTd'runprs that parti- 
tion had ushered in the return pf llazjobi rule and underlying economic grie- 
vances, resulted in widespread communal violence during 1906 and 1907. While 
the overt and underlying causes of the incidents varied, the end result was 
always mob action by Muslims against Hindus, and the, looting of Hindu shop- 
keepers and money-lenders. The most serious violence occurred in 1907 and 
was touched % riots which ensured during a* visit, to Comilla by the Nawab of 
Dacca. The most prolonged and serious riccs, however, were confined to 





Myn^ensingh district, an area with a large aftd turbulent l^uslim peasantrjr and a 
long history of agrarian ccnflict*^^ 

•Vnatever its syr.pathies, the provincial governinent could not toler-ate the 
sceile of violence which transpired in Kyricnsingh district. The 1907 <iistur- 
'bances were put down.with Jarge forces of^niilitary police and arm4 police 
reserves, and the jails were" soon filled with Husjim Ryots who had- run amuck. 
For political reasons, however, the provincial 'government could let remain the 
.-resultant ^erroneous sense of injustice in the minds ^of the cultivators," The 
depredations of the Husliiris, the local government reported to the Government of 
India, "had mainly been directed against the money-lenders who had oppressed 
them and against whom*xhey had just cause- of complaints, and the severe action 
taken' by the authorities left them more than ever at the mercy of this^class.^' 
To restore the confidence of the Muhammadans the provincial government proposed 
two. courses: the immediate undertaking- of a record-of-rights survey in 
Hymensingh, jumping the district ahead of Dacca on an already undertaken -twenty- 
four year survey program,42 and the injection of unprecedented funds -into the 
co-^operative, credit' movement In Mymehsingh. 

The Eastern Bengal and Assam Government had already assumed a leading role 
among the British Indian provinces in the promotion of co-operative credit 
societies, and^its activities In tills field had aroused the hostility of Hindu 
landlords and money-lendafs. In a confidential report In 1907, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies, Kiran Chandra De, attributed this hostility 
to the fact that the Hindus engaged in fnoney-1 ending both for profit and as 
a way of keeping the tenants in "thraldom," and he forecaste that they would ^ 
oppose "any . . . movement for improving the condition of the cultivators." 
De reported that he had heard it said ' . - 

that already the raiyats have learnt too much of their 

rights and do not show the landlords the same respect - ^ 

as before, and In some of these cases, openly defy them; 
the introduction of these societies will free them of 
financial obligation to the gentry, and will make them 
too independent to be tolerated; therefore; this move- 
ment will receive no encouragement from the bhadraloks. 

Both De and the provincial government saw the Registrar's religion as / 
militating against his effectiveness in carrying out' the scheme proposed 
for Mymensin^h district, and iFor this purpose the government obtained the 
services on loan of the Bengal Registrar, W, R. Gourlay-^^ During the. late 
summer and falT of 1907 Gpurl ay .expended Rs. 32,000 in the Dewanganj thana of 
the Jamalpur sub-division to set up societies based on the joint security 
of the members, and laid the. foundations for the work which would be carried 
on' by C. De upon Gourlay's return to Bengal. 45 

On the eve of his departure for Bengal in late October 1907, Gourlay 
produced a report which reveals a quite different picture of agrarian relation- 
ships in the affected area and the causes of the disturbances than that held 
by the-^EasieJCjOmgal^iJ Assam Government,. Gourlay noted that the center of 
the most severe rioting, the Dewanganj thana, was largely part of the estate 
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of Sir Jotindra Hohan Tagore. which 'would pass witn Ij^^^^f ^^^^^^^"es^"^^!!;^^ 
^vndicate Gourlay classified the tenants into two broad categories-^ 
S",lS "'ho1diSa tenure directly. under the zamindar, and "Jotda>r. v^yats, 
Ta^yau.t ^ i""- tI,^ Rental nffirpr asserted that the former were fully 

little power, ind their rents had been "enhanced tin"* after tine. ''^ 

ThP Penoal Reaistrar similarly divaded the money lending classes into 

to any large extent. "^7 

Whereas the orovincial government placed a large measure blame for the 

s i liboieJcf ^^^^ r^^' ' 

j^?ien2ntr?lunged deeper and deeper into debt, and grew more and more jute- 

Gourlay attributed the ovart causes of the ^^i^ts to t|Je spread j( nia]i clous 
reports that the government- hed approved the looting of In his view 

-.he Hindu money-lenders were attacked as^.scaRegoats and out of greed. Probably, 
he wrote,' 

- ' their [the Muhammadan] tenant^ attention- was directed 
especially against the Shahas and not against the 
- Harwaris and Moharmadans, because the latter for the 
■ most part take their interest in jute and seldom sell 
up a custome; their loans bear enormous interest but 
are paid up and the account cleared each year: with 
the Shahas, however, it is different: the debts run 
from year's end to year's end and often end in mortgage 
or sale.48- 

While the Eastern Bengal and Assam Government disputed 'Gourlay 'rS analysis 
of the Hots and'r'Sose to'attrxbute the causes- to landlord oppression^ nd^^^ 

S raSes of further friction. Upon taking over from Gourlay in late 1907 
ScdI expended another 20,000 to other villages in the affected area. 
?; F;b?uaW?908 tSe provincial government sought the sanction of the Govern- 
m reoruary 3UO uie h> a additional allotment of one 

S of rZes The JJ^v dargoOernLi? defended its unusual request by . 
asserting Jrat soSeties tSus fa? funded had "brought relief to the political 
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situation and . . . restored confidence in the intentions of the Local Govern 
nient among a population which would otherwise in all probability have become 
permanently estranged-50 in late 3909 the provincial government secured a 
- further loan of one lakh of rupees for tfie maintenance of societies established 
in the Jamalpur and Tangail sub-divisions of Mymensingh district- While 
generally opposed to' this inethod of promoting co-operafive credit — it was, 
after all, not really co-operative — the Government of Indjan consented to the 
further allotment on political grounds. "It is politically of very great^^ 
importance," wrote the Revenue and Agriculture Secretary, R. W. Carlyle, to 
protect the Mymensingh cultivators from the usurious money lenders and-this 
Department may strongly support the proposal of the Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Government. "51 ■ . - 

While the intent of«its wide ranging attack on what it characterized as 
""class rule" by the Hindu bhadralok is clear, the effect of the Eastern Bengal 
and Assam Government's employment, education and agrarian policies is not 
entirely certain. Considered on the government's own terms 'of reference, its 
policies produced mixed results Especially with regard to its education and 
employment policies, these results may be measured in a concrete way. .When 
considered with reference to the larger social ,' political and economic 
questions involved, the results of the government's policies are less suscept- 
ible of precise measurement, though the evidence points to certain apparently 
inescapable conclusions. 

For a number of reasons, the provincial government largely failed ihj'ts 
effort to increase the numbers of Muslims in its. offfces. Figures introduced 
upon request at the January 1911 session of the provincial Legislative Council 
proved disappointing Indeed. In 1907 Muslims held 437 of 2,982 posts in the 
divisional^offices", district offices and civil courts in Eastern Bengal. Though 
incomplete^n the case the civil courts in one district, the figures for 1910 
show an increase to 558 of 3,135 posts. The percentage of Muslims in govern- 
ment offices increased from 14.7 in 1907' to 17.8 in 1910. This slow but steady 
progress was partially offset, however, by developme^nts within the departments. 
In the offices of the Inspector-General of Registration, where the Muslims 
were always strongly represented, their nunjbers underwent a slight relative 
decline during the period 1907-1910. Whereas they held 318 of 691 posts in - 
1907, they held only .282 of 627 posts in 1910. Thjs^represeQted a relative 
decline of one percent (46.0 Mn 1907 to 45.0 percent in 19T0J as well as a 'C; 
real numerical decline of 36 poSts. In the offices of the Director of Public 
Instruction and the Inspector-Generat-of-Pal-fce the Muslims made important 
gains, though the number of posts involved was substantially less. Because of. 
this uneven .performance, the Muslims were relatively worse off in 1910 than 
in 1907. In 1907, including the Assam Valley districts, the Muslims held 775 
of 3,355 posts, or 23.1 percent of the total. In 1909 they held 845 of 3,810 
posts, or only 22.0 percent of the tota.l. The incomplete returns for 1910 
show a further relative decline. 52 

The reasons for this failure cannot be identified precisely, but they may 
be surmised with some degree of confidence. In their replies to the May-25, 
1906, circular letter on Muslim employment, many officers expressed aversion 
to the idea of preferring eligible but less qualified Muslims over better 
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qualified Hindu cjandidates, and nt seems likely, that this opposition mitigated 
against the government's declare policy. Moreover, it is alwst certain that' 
tha prinie obstacle to increased jMuslIm enployment had been, for some years, 
the dearth of qualified candiates. This situation was not, one which could be, 
'easily or speedily rectified even with the provincial government's pro-Muslim 
educational policy, and -It Is significant that as late as 1917 the Bengal 
Government was still straggling with the problem of working up to a figure of 
one-third Muslims in its off ices. 54 

• «• • 

- In pursuit of its educational objectives the provincial government 
experienced greater success. It not only gained control of nearly all of the 
private colleges, but it produced a significant improvement In higher education 
In the province as. well. The provincial government's polities, 'combined 
with th"e impact of the new affiliation standards, brought about substantial 
increases in the size and calitre of the staffs, and in the physical facilities 
of both the government and private aided colleges. 

The list of accomplishments is impressive. The Rajshahi Government 
College was brought into conformity With the new University regulations to 

. the B.A. standard in the basic subjects." Both the Jagannath College, Dacca, 
and the Cotton College, Gauhati, were raised to first grade status." w^'th 
the assistance of the Government of India the provincial government effected 
great improvements in the Dacca Government College, making it the premier 
Institution in the province with affiliation in all of the important subjepts, 
including affiliation to the M.A. in English.' By the end of 1911 Government 
colleges existed in all five divisions of the province, ancf all but the - 
college at Sylhet, formerly the private Murarichand College,: were first grade, 
institutions. 57 Though other practical and political considerations were . 
involved, the establishment of Dacca University following the reunification- of 

* Bengal in 1912 represented- a direct outcome of the policies of the Government 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 58 ' . , ' ^ 

The Muslims especially gained as a result of the improvements in the 
public colleges to which they were most attracted, and from the required/ 
provisioji of hostels for Muslim students in the private colleges which were 
recipients of governmdnt\aid. In 1906-07 a mere twelve Musl1:m5 .in Eastern 
X Bengal and Assar*:passed the First Arts examination and only one passed the 
examination for the B.A. This represented only 4.3 percent of the First Arts 
passes for the provin.ce and only 2.4 percent gf the total B.A.'s awarded. ^ 
In 1911-12, however, seventy-three Muslims passed the Intermediate examina- 
tions and fifteen passed' the B.A. and B.Sc. examinatipns. As a consequencq. 
of this improved success the Muslim share of the total passes for Eastern 
Bengal. and Assam students rose to 11.3 and 9.6 percent respectively •59V 

Though more difficult to document, the effect of the Eastern Bengal and 
Assam government's polit-ically motivated agrarian loaa scheme must have been 
substantial. In Mymensingh district .alone the government expended some two 
and one-haTf lakhs of rupees on loans intended to reduce the^influehce of 
the Hindu moneylenders and landholders. The loan schemes, however, viere not 
in the nature of conventional cooperative credit ventures. The Mymensingh 
loans derjyed solely from the government's desire to retain the sympathies of 



the Muslinis, whose conmunal passions it had inadvertantly inflamed with its 
anti -ihadralak policies, and whose depredations itjhad necessarily -suppressed/ 
While attempts to alter -an admittedly ineqiiitab^e status quo can hardly-to 
condensed out of Jiand', however motivated, the provincial government based its 
^polfey on an inaccurate or inadequate picture of a. most complicated^ agrarian 
^^system^and'placed too much* reliance, for political reasons, on the use 6i^. 
-scapegoats. , . - ' . * 

With respeet to the Eastern Bengal and_^am government's underlying 
political objectives, the attack on the HinSU bHadral.ok preponderance proved 
to be coQnter-productive/ The provincial.- government certainly failed i^n its 
overall objective of weakening* the power of its political opponents- the 
danger to. government did not come from its predominantly loyal Hindu clerks, 
from -Hindu landlords, large and small, or, in the short run at any rate, from 
the hmdraldk dominated private colleges. Rather^ the threat to the provincial 
government and to British rule itself came from the increasing a44€nation 'of 
^ formerly docile elite status group, and from a small cadre of dedicated ) 
revolutionaries. The provincial government's employment, education and agraftran 
policies held no terror for its implacable opponents, but proved a grea^ ' 
source of irritation to the mass of the Hindus upon whose cooperation or* " 
acouiescence the continuance of Brjtish rule depended. These realities and 
general dissatisfaction with the Eastern Bengal and Assam administration ' 
strongly influenced the <iecision of Lord Hardinge and his ^dvisors,^in mid- * 
1911, to propose the overturning of the pairtition and the reunification of 
Bengal. 60 ^ , ^ 

It remai^is to say something of the significance of this episode to 
subsequent developments in Bengal- The pro-Muslim bias of the Eastern Bengal 
and Assam government is well known, and the relationship between the partition 
and the heightening of Hindu-Muslim tension j'n -Bengal is generally recognized.' 
The above has been ari attempt to document the substantive ways in whi-ch the \ 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam sought to undermine the basis of . 
bhadvalok dominance in. Eastern Bengal and to promote, for primarily polifioaT 
reasons, Jhe interests of the Muslims* 'iJhile the provincial government only 
succeeded,. In the short run, in strengthening the opposition to its existence, 
it would appear that in the. long run the polici>es of the Eastern Bengal an<J 
Assam administration served to seHously weaken t!;e moral basis of the 
bhadralok position. At the same time, the partition and the subsequent 
reunification of Bengal /provided a stimulus to the growtfjcof ^Muslim political 
consciousness and to th^entry of Muslims into the political aryfena whose 
importance cannot be ever-emphasized. ,Jhe objectives, of the Eastern Bengal 
and Assam administration's education, employment and agrarian policies were 
not forgotten by subsequent Bengal administrations. Nor was the memory of 
the partition period forgotten by the Muslims. Whether the itraumatic events 
which have shaken Eastern Benaal in the year^ since the^first partition have 
been for good or ill is a qu^tion which cannot have a single answer. The 
Muslim of Bangala Desh and the Eastern Bengal^ Hindih refugee in West Bengal . 
would not be likely tc view theje developmentT in the same light. 
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- - - FOOTNOTES . *7 " 

• ^ i 

■ \ 1: This paper Is derived from my dissertation research done in the West Bengal 
State Archives, Calcutta, the National Archives of India, Hew Delhi, and 
the India Office Library, London, during the academic year 1971-1972. My 
research was facilitated by a partial Junior Fellowship from the American 
Institute of. Indian Studies, anS'by grants from the Maxwell School of 
Citizenship and Public.Affairs,^racuse University, and the Syracuse . . 

, , U/jiverSity South Asia Program. Twish to express my sincere gratitude Yon. 

tHe ass'is^nce which was so kindly given to me. ' 

2. The use of the term bhadralok has engendered a certa-ij amount of contro- 
versy, For a thorough discussion of the natureyand composition of this 

social ijroup see'Johp Broomfielti, Elite Conflict in a Plitpdl Scctety: » 
. - Twentiath'Century Bengal (Berkeley, 1968), 5-20^ ^ i 

3. 'i^^itf."^' With regard to the economic j^Phlems of the bhadralok in tlti late 

nineteenth century see Bengal district Administration Committeej 1913-- 
1924j Report ^Calcutta,. 1915|^), and J. tl Jack, The Economic Life of a 
' Bengal District: A Study {kondon, 1916), 

4^* For the attitudes- which lay behind the Universities Act and the ' ^ 
abolition of the competitive examinations for the public* services see 
the following: G.O.I.,'Hom^ Education A, May 1904, Progs. 67-76- Home 
Education A, Nov. 1904, Progs. 40-4l;^nd Home Education A, Dec, 1904, 
- Progs. 92-93. • ' ' . 

5. This hostility toward the bhadmlok received perhaps its most explicit 
statement-in a minute by /H.- Ji. *Risley of Dec. 6, 1904, in G.O.L, Home 

' Public A, Feb. J905,'''Pr6gs". 155-167.^ . - , 

M / - r 

6. G.O-L, Home Public A, Feb'. 1905, Progs. 155-167. 

7. James Bourdillon,' "The Parti on df'Bepgal," Journal of the Sod-Aty of ' 
Arts, LfV (Dec. 157 1905), 112.. . . • . ' ' 

8. Muin-ud-Din Ahmad Khan, History of the Fijya' idi Movement in Bengal * ' 
(1818-190^, CXV-CXVII, 121. . ^- , ." 

Hhir-o-Sudhdkcir (Calcutta), Oct. 27-, 1905, ^.g^^. P. F. t . - 

y 10.. See John R. -McLane, "The 1905 Partition of Bengal and the New 

Colmunalism," in Bengal East and 'n'est-, Alexander Lipsl^i (ed.), Michigan 
Stite Asian Studies Center, South Asian SoFies, Occasional Paper No. 13, 
■ Winter 1970, pp. 40-77. Also, M. N. Das, India Under Morley aAdlHnto:. '"^ 
Politics Behind Revolution, Repression and Reforms (London, 1964), 
36-42. 
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(copies forwarded tp 'District and Sessions Judges and Heads of Departments), 
May 25, 1906, No. 5*221 -522 3-C. , enclosure to Lyon to Sec. to G.O.I. Home- 
Dept..,'demi-official , Nov.,, 30, 1906, G'.O.I., Home Establ ishments - .' % ^ 
Deposit, .Dec. 1906, Progs. 6-9. ' ' 



13. Minute by J. B. Fuller, May 25, 1906, €.B.«A. , Appointments A, March 1908, ... 
".Progs- 12-89. • . * ' . 

' * " • . - ' ' ' -. 

14. NiwaB Bahadur Ku^jeh SaJirnollah of Dacca, through the Collector and the" 
Commissioner and the Govt, of E.B.SA. * to the Secretary to the G.O.^I.,' 
Home Dept., Home Public. A, Dec. 1906, Progs". 266-309^. > . ■ 



15. The Memorials a ri reproduced in G.O'.I., Home Publit A, Dec. T906, Progs. 
266-309. ^ V > • - ; ' . 

16. Minute by P. C. Lyon,' Chief Sec'lfct. 24, 1906, T.8.&A. , Appointments A, 
- March 1908, Progs. 12-89. ' ^ - r , 

•.- ' ■ 

17. Draft Resolution; enclosure td Hare to iMinto, demi-off.*, Oct. 31, 1906, 
G.O.L, Home Estab. Deppsit, Dec. 1906, Prt).gs. 6-5. r" 



18- Minute by H- H. Risley, Home Sec, Dec 5,* 1906, ibi'd'. 
19. Minute by .H. Adamson, Home Meipfaer, Dec. 6, \^06y\ibid.- 



. 20. .Ibid. 



21, Minute by Minto, Dec 13, 1^06,. G.O. I. /Home Estab. Deposit; Dec. 1906, 
Progs. 6-9. / 




22. Minute by P.' C. Lyon, -Jan. 16, 1907, E.B.&A., 'Appointments A, Mar, 1908, 
Progs. 32-89. * ' " 

* '""V - - 

.23. G.O.I., Hpme Estab, A, May 1907, Prog. 103. ' - ' 



24. Minute b^^-H. Adamson, Jan, 19, 1907, G.O.I., Home Estab. A, May 1907, 
Prog. 1=03. .. , • * . . -. 
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29. Minute by^. Leftesurier, Chief Sec/, Jul. 30, 1907, E.8.&A. , Education 
^ -A, May 1908, Progs. 103-117. 

/4o. E.B.iA., Educatiofj A, Jul. 1907, Progs. 1-62. ' * 

,31- Minute by J. B. Fuller, Jan. 8, 1906, £btd. 

32. Minute by H. L. Thomas, Apr. 21, 1906, .and by J. B. Fuller, June 18, 
-1906, ibid. . . . 

* A • ' 

33- Minute by H. Sharp,* June 20, 1906, ibid. 

34. Minute by H. Sharp, Aug. 28, 1906, and Sharp to Chief Sec, E.B.SA. , no. 
203, Apr. 4, 19&7, ibid. 

35. * Minute'by H. LeMesurier, Chief-Sec. ,'^Jul. 30, 1^, E.B.8A. , Education A, 

May 1-908, Progs. 103-117. * 

> ... V- - . . ' 

36^. Ibid. • 

37. R. Nathan, Coinmissioner of Dacca Division/ to LeMesurier, Chief Sec*, 
Sept. 24, 1907, E.B:4A., Educatiofi?*A, May 1908, Progs. 103-117. In the 
letter Nathan conveys his success in the negotiations with the tnisteesr 
1 of Jagannath College and the terms of the agreemient. 
«— ^ ^ * 

.38. H. LeMesurier, Offg. Chief Sec, Govt, of E.B.'SA. , to Sec. to G.O.I., 
Home Dept.,- Ho\. 348-E.t. , Dec. 16, 1908 (confdl.), G.O.I. , Education A, 
May 1909, Progs. 40-43. / 

39.. H. LeMesurier, Offg. Chief Sec, Govt, of E.B.M. , to Sec to G.O.I. , 
Home Dept., No. 348-E.T., Dec. 16, 1908 (confdl.), G.O.I. , Education A, 
May 1909, Progs. 40-43; E.B.4A., Education A, Sept. 1909, Progs. 38-42. 

40. For a full discussion of the 1 906-1 907Vriots and their causes see John 
R. McLanei "The 190,5 Parition of Bengal'^and the New Communal ism," 

op. ait. - * . ' ' 

41. P. C. Lyon, Chief Sec, Govt. 6f E.B.&A. , to Sec. to G.O.I.., No. 922-T., 
Feb. 15, T908, G.O.I. , Rev. and 7\gr. Dept., Land Rev. A, March 1908, 
Progs. 42-43. 

42. G.O.I., Rev* and%r. Dept., Land Rev. A, Nov. 1907, Progs. 50-55,. - 

43. K. C. De, Registrar, iCo-operative Credit Societies, E.B.SA. , "Supplementary 
Note to the Report on the^ Working of Co-operative Cridit Societies in 

- Eastern Bengal and Assam in 1906-1907," end. to H. LeMesurier, Chief 
Sec, Govt, of E.B-SA., to Sec to G.O.I., Home Dept., No. "614-C.', Oct. 
14, 1907, G.O.I., Home Political' A, Dec 1907,.Prjogs? 57-63. ' 
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4^. H- LeMesurier, Cffg. Chief Sec- to Govt- of E.B.&A. , to Sec. to G.O-i., 
fiOi-oe Dept., Ko- 374-C-, Aug- "17. 1907, Progs. 57-63- 

45. P- C. Lyon, Chief Sec. to Govt, of E.BSA., to Sec to G-O.I-, No. 
922-T., Feb. 15, 1903, G.O.I., Rev. and Agr. Dept., Land Rev- A, 
Har. 1908, Progs. 42-4^. ^ 

46. tA. R. Gourlay, on Special Duty, "Report on the Indebtedness of the 
Agricultural Population of Hyniensingh," Oct. 30, 1907 {submitted to 
the Collector of f3y*Densingh), end. to P. C. Lyon* to Sec. to G.O.I. , 
Feb. 15, 1908, sp. clt. 

AT. Ibid. , ' - * . 

48. rcid. 

49. R. Nathan, Offg. Conn., Dacca Div.. to 'Chief Sec, E.B.iA. , No. 6-K., 
-July, 1907, G.O.I. , Hoi^ Political A, Dec. 1907, ^Jrogs. 57-63. 

50. P. C. Lyon to Sec. to G.O.I. , Feb. 15, 1908, op. ait. 

* 

51. Minute by R. W. Carlyle, Rev. and Agr. Sec, tiov. 11, 1909, G.O.I., 
Rev. and Agr. Dept., Land Rev. A, Dec 1909, Progs. 5-7. 

* 

52s Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
Jan .^4, 1911, pp. 7-10. 

53. E.B-.&A., Appointments A, .March 1908, Progs. 12-89. 

54. Govt, of Bengal, Appointments A, Sept., 1917, Progs. 30-39. 

55. G.O.I. , Education -A, June 1908, Progs. 31-35; Education. &, May 1909, 
Progs'. 59-70; education A, Aug. 1909, Progs. 10&-109. 

55. E.B.SA., Education A, Hay 1908, Progs. 103-11/; G.O.I.", Education B, 
Aug. 1909, Progs. 32-36; G.O.I. , Education A, June 1910, Progs. 154- 
,: 159. 

57. Report an the Progress of Education in Eastern Bengal and Assam During 
tyie Years 1907-1908 to lSll-1912, Vol.' I, (Calcutta, 1913), 1-2, 
26-34. 

58. See Lord Hardinge's reply to an address from Bengali nationalist 
leaders in connection with the proposed establishment of a University 
at Dacca., Appendix II, G.O.I. , Education A, April 1912, Prog. 111. 

59. Report on the Progress of Education in Eastexm Bengal and Assam 
^jcing the Years 1907-1908 to 1911-1912^ Vol. II, Appendix Table 
CCXXIX, p. 92. . V 
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60- in their despatch to the Secretary of State dated August 25, 1911, 
the Govemnient of India declared that whatever "gogd work" had been 
acconplished in an administrative sense, those gains had "been in/ 
great raeasure counter balanced by the violent hostility which the 
Partition has aroused csnongst the Bengalis." While the despatch held 
that opposition to the partition was niore n^uted than earlier, it 
declared that "the resentinent ainongst the Bengalis in both Provinc€s 
of Bengal, who hold most of the land, fill the professions, and i( 
exercisg a preponderating influence in public affairs,*^ reipained "as 
strong as ever." Despatch to Sec. cf State (unnuniered), Au^. 25, 1911; 
G'.O^I.^ fioii3e Delhi A, Dec. 1911, Progs. 8-11. 

51. The relationship between the partition and the pro-Kuslini bias of the 
Eastern Bengal and Assam government and heightened Hindu-Muslim 
anatagonism has been clearly deinonstrated by John R. McLane in 'his 
"The 1905 Partition of Bengal and the New CoanunaTism," op. cit. 
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EAST BENGALI LANGUAGE A?iD POLITIOU. DEyELOPMEWT 
m SOCIOLINGUISTIC PERSPECTIVE 

- - Catherine Houghton 

Stanford University 



For nearly a decade now scholars of Bengal studies have gathered 
annually to look at some of the same soclo-hlstorlcal patterns and products 
from the vantage points of their own particular disciplines. The insult 
each year Is an impressive array of papers on specialized topics, most of 
which are of necessity Ifmited in spacial and temporal scope and are marked, 
beginning with the very choice of topic, by the particular disciplinary 
focus of each scholar. 

The favored approach to Bengal at these conferences has been an histori- 
cal one; even very recent political events have normally been examined and 
analyzed in diachronic perspective, and analyt1c*stud1es of literary and other 
creative works have iypically been framed in history. This is not to ignore 
the occasional papers we have had from economists and sociologists in Bengal 
studies which have abstracted structures and processes in Bengal society for 
a point of time. But historical and semi -historical treatanents have prevailed. 

If there is a challenge to that emphasis on diachrony from this year's 
participant-scholars it comes from the panel on political economy and moderniza- 
tion. The topics for this panel reflect a main emphasis on point-in-time ^ 
issues. In harmony with that emphasis, major portions -of- the following paper 
assume a synchronic view of the relationship between language and political 
devjslopment in East Bengal such as the sociolinguist might take, but a section 
on historical background is included for review and perspective- 

The paper has in common with other presentations on this panel not only 
its predominantly synchronic approach, but its concern in part with political 
issues in the context of modernization and national development. At the same 
time it shares with papers from all the panels both its limited preoccupation 
with the cultural and geographical area of Bengal and its idiosyncracies as a 
paper written from a specialized disciplinary viewpoint. To stretch its use- 
fulness somewhat, cross-cultural comparative material and suggested perspectives 
for other disciplines are included where possible. 

The Sociolinguist^ s View 

To begin with, we might ask what the specialist from another field with 
an interest in Bengal might learn of value from what the sociolinguist would 
see? 



The poji-scciolinguist wou14 doubtless be aware of the overKhelning use of 
the Bengali language as rK)ther-tcngue and ra^de of ccnruni cation in daily 
private and public affairs for seventy to eighty niillion East Bergalis. Ke 
would likewise be aware of its central role over the years as an issue which 
repeatedly spurred political inovenients. And he might well be aware of its 
special inpo'rtance to the individual Bengali as an object of pride and love. 

> 

But from the socio! inguist he could learn about the changes which can be 
observed in the foros and uses of language which reflect an altered political 
situation or alterations in Bengalis' popular view of theinselves in relation 
to the Pakistan idea, post-partition India, the wast wing of Pakistan, religious 
traditit}ns, and Bengali culture and language iiS a whole. From the socio- 
linguist he night also learn about planned language change, including the 
deveiopinent of an easteni variant of Bengali afp^r partition, as reflected in 
the conscious use of the language of writers an« poets, about the standardiza- 
tion of terminologies for the needs of jnodemiz&tlon and tedinlcal education, 
and about the official planning of priorities>for the use of Bengali in educa- 
" tion and public life* 

The sociolinguist's field of vision may encompass supra-national group- 
ings of peoples speaking the same or different languages, on a macro-socio- 
linguistic scale, it niay focus on the speaker-to-speaker interchange at the 
micro-sociollnguistic level of inquiry, and It can range broadly between the 
two extren^s. 

^.^ - • _ ^ 

He will' be interested, onVnatcver scale, both in language itself, that 
5s, variation in language form and structure, and in the ^s6s of language in 
society, its role in human activity. '/ 

How would the sociolinguist looking at East Bengal, 
through a rr^cro lens view the relation between langu- 
age fonn and use and political development during 
the years from partition in 1947 to independence in 
1971? 

1 He would see a remarkably homogeneous language polity ~ a province 
of some 75 million people, afl but a few hundred thousand of whom sgoke 
Benglai not only as their mother tongue, but exclusively, wothout knowledge 
of a second language* taking into account the past political promotion of 
Urdu by West Pakistani leaders among Bengali speakers, the enduring use of 
•British colonial English among the educated, the presence of an Urdu-speak- 
ing Bihari minority and pockets of Burmese and hill tribe language speakers,. 
' and the existing Bengali dialects spoken in Chittagong, Noakhali, Sylhet, 
and elsewhere, he would still find the language picture in East Bengal one 
of exceptional homogeneity. This fact he would not take for granted* Most 
of the rest of the world is characterized by complex patterns of language 
diversitVi often within small geographical areas, and many of the world's 
people speak and use for some part of their daily activity at least one 
other language besides their mother tongue. This homogeneity of language 
in East Bengal would suggest to. the sociolingusit various things, about the 
potential for nationalist political movements, and various implications for 
the process of modernization. 
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2. He would see in Pakistr.f5 as a •whole an artificially created polity 
conprised of historically disparate cultural, linguistic, and racial popula- 
tions split by geography and 1 irked by religion, and in East Pakistan, he 
night — though we cannot say he uould for sure ~ see the potential for 
political and economic instability and recurrent nationalist stirrings.^ 
"Might,*^ we say, because the socio! inguist has seen too snany examples qf 
linguistic polities that contradict his best predictions of *;hat wiU 
obtain . 

3 He would see in the prospects for economic developsient and njodemiza- 
tion, includijig the spread of education, the advantages of linguistic 
horjogeneity and the disadvantages of poor comcaini cations and transportation, 
a backward economy, and a largely uneducated population. Again, hg would be 
cautious about drawing conclusions prematurely, in light of bis knowledge of - 
linguistically highly diverse nations whose solutions to the problems of 
national integration.have been surprisingly snjooth, and other linguistically- 
honiogeneous nations whose progress toward national integration has been halt- 
ing and troubled. 

4, He would see in the. state of the Bengali language itself as spoken 
and used in East Bengal, and in the degree of attention paid it by policy- 
inakers, its potential for successful use in education, government, administra- 
tion and the media. -.For he would find a Bengali language with -a long and 
respected literary tradition (shadhu),, rich in lexical resources inherited . 
from Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, and Arabic, in which a standardized modem 
colloquial variety (cholit) was used for both formal and informal purposes; 
and which had developed an extensive literature of its own over more than a 
century. 

He would find that Bengali language develofwnent in East Pakistan since 
partition had been followed closely and in some cases shaped by Bengali 
language experts and that, they had had a hand over the years in making policy 
reconniendations to language"" planning authorities based, partly on the form 
the language was taking as an emerging eastern variant of Bengali, partly 
on usage as reflected in East Bengal modem literature, and partly on 
educational priorities and the need to adapt Bengali to them. 

How would the sociolinguist looking at East Bengal 
somewhere on a scale between extreme macro and 
extreme mcro views see the relation between the 
forms and uses of the Bengali language and political 
development there? . 

To answer this it is helpful to know that the sociolinguist has a choice 
of possible approaches, independent of his specific topical interest. For 
example, he may start by looking at social stratification, social groupings, 
and social behavior in different settings for clues as to howjanguage will 
vary in relation to these. Or he may listen for language variation first, 
and then watch for social correlates to the variants he hears. Or he may 
choose to look at both simultaneously, with the aim of discovering the relations 
between them. 
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Ivhichever of these three approaches he takes ~ and that ray depend on 
whether he sees himself as an anthropologist-sociologist or as a linguist — 
he is looking for patterns of language behavior and social behavior which tell 
hin ho;; individuals view each other, and how they interact. And he is 
interested in how language structure, the use of language, and language change 
affect and are affected by social structure, social behavior, and social 
. change. " • ^ ^ 

In the context of political change, the sociolinguist's observations may 
be limited to the relations between language and specifically political 
behavior. ' . • 

The following are some examples of observable linguistic ^ 

vaHjxtign \n JJ^^ Bengal for which the 

socioliJiguist inay look for socio-political correlates: 

J 

A. In phonology:" . - 

- Variation in the b/bh contrast. Variants are b, b*, bh, w- 

- Variation in the chh/ch contrast. Variants are chh, ch, ts, 

- Phonological changes for style: humor, mimicry, other effect. ^ 

- Alternation in syllable stress, for example in careful speech 
in instructions or adiiK)nitions. In such cases the stress may 
shift from first to- last syllable; h^lt; 

- Alternation uetween doubled and non-doubled consonants. For 
example: porj^ntc^porj'j^nto. 

- Variation in speed and elocution* For example the use of normal 
vs. slow, careful speech with foreigners. ^ 

- Imitation of other Bengali dialects. 



B. In morphology.: * 

- Alternation in choice of classifier. For^exaiiiple: ^^kta^xkJchana. 

- Alternation in use of case endings. For example: amanr^^ake. 

. - Alternation in verb ending variants. For example: -am '^-um ^em. 

- Choice of verb tense when possible forms overlap. For example: 

kovldnt'^kovechi'^Vj:>vecMl^. 




- Use of Dacca variants, as in the verb forms- For example: 

STANDARD ' \ DACCA 

ani paini asm. vai ncd 

' ani ghiCTiaini - '^-^ ani ghurai nai * 

tmi eshechhe . ticni eshdhhe/cishc7me 

- Choice of sjiadhu oV cholit forms according to social context. 

- Reduplication, doubling, and comppundfng, including echo-compound- 
ing. 

. - Alternation between alternative adverbial postpositions^ For example: 



C. In lexical choice: 

^ Variation in the use of independent fillers for hesitation, emphasis i 
etc. For example: mccne^ to^ iye, or ki (final). 

Variation in the use of dependent or subordinating markers. For 
example: jseno^ ki jseno (medial), tidki (medial), chilo na? (final, with 
sequitor). 

- Variation in the use of interjections. For example: arai/ax^ei, a?^ 
ai aiy hai hai^ ehi chi^ ish^ hapore bap. ' 

Use of respectful forms. For example: jihSij jina. 

- Choice between; shadhu and cholit words according to situation or 
stylistic considerations. 

Humorous or metaphorical uses of classifiers and other bound forms 
where they wou^d tiot normaflly be used. For example: dekkhana gavd 

- Use of Bengali words to the exclusion of foreign borrowings in 
certain formal contexts. For example: in television and radio 
newscasts, in political speeches, in literary addresses to audiences, 
and above all on occasions devoted to the advancement of the Bengali 
language. In this last case, breach of the taboo against use of 
English words stirs open disapproval and even censure. 

»* , 

- Choice between English words and less current but known Bengali 
alternatives. 

- Choice between a limited set of Hindu and Muslim variants. For 
' example; j^l pani^ mansho goshtj snan g^sol. 
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- Cnoice between free variants. For example: bis kuH, Jdtdbar khana, 
ruzi nei. " . 

- Use of alternative verb compounds for sound or visual effect. For 
example: --uthiechhe, ^-poredhhe^ --^phetedhkei And nie nao^ die dao. 



D. In word order: 

- Variatio/i in ttie position of the verb in a sentence. 

- Changes in word order for style. For example'; 

STANDARD EMPHATIC 

tora ke ke gdbi? - ke ke tora jdbi? 



The following are some examples of recurring speech situations 
in which certain behavioral and speech patterns seem io hold for 
many speakers, which may have poli-tical overtones, and in which 
the sociol'inguist may look for language variation: 



A. Conversations in which colorful or hu^-norous incidents from the past 
are told. For example, when old friends are together one relates the story 
of the disruption of a party in his university days. He tells how a group 
of Muslim students at Calcutta University in pre-partition days gathered 
for a party and wer^ suddenly terrorized by a fellow Muslim student dressed 
as a Sikh and brandishing a knife, there is mirth for the listener in the 
situation, yet the joke desirves its meaning from the memory of a wide- 
spread fear among Muslims at the time that Sikhs were being hired to kill 
f^uslims. * 

B. Spontaneous humor. For example humor about animals, or toward them^, 
which can have deliberate ftolitical echoes: About crows: Eil Peyedhhi. 
Na^.thik achhe. At dehena. To a dog: Ki b»par? Ki ki hoba? Ai ai. 
About flies: A.eto waoh vatre kMtio? Oder ghum nei? 

C. Conversations between superiors and subordinates (as ricksha drivers 
or servants) where mutual respect prevails, initiated for the purpose of 
exchanging or acquiring information. 

D. Conversations between individuals of comparable social position, for 
example between shopkeepers, or servants. 

t. Conversations between Bengalis and foreigners who speak Bengali. , Such 
conversations can flow freely for some time and then suddenly be blocked 
by an incongruous lapse into careful speech on the part of the 'Bengali, or 
a digression to instruct in some. basic point of grammar such as the three 
forms in Bengali for English "you.^^' An explanation of some 6lementary 
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granmatical point may be followed by an abrupt shift to complicated examples 
from the Chittagong dialect, and a resumption of fluent Bengali with the 
foreigner. Another kind of thing that can happen in conversations between 
Bengalis and foreigners in Bengali: a slowness on the native speaker's part 
to acknowledge that he understands a foreigner. 

F. Political speeches and cultural addresses. 

G. Newseasting-^on television and radio. Also television broadcast style 
compared to radio broadcast style. In Dacca at various periods the differences 
between the two have reflected degre'e of political freedom enjoyed by each. 
Radio Pakistan having been under stricter control than Dacca Television. 

^ H. Cinema Bengali. Again, there have been not just topical but technical and 

stylistic differences in the use of language, between films, which have been 
ij^cognized by the public as having political importance. 

L Use of religious expression or prayer, or the invoking of the name of Deity, 
in non-religious settings. 

J. Structured or formalized humor in recurring metaphors, or jokes that belong 
to a repertory. For Bengalis there are the jokes about Punjabi Tdtabar. There 
are snake and other animal metaphors used in connection with ethnic slurs. 
There is the making fun of fellow Bengalis' English (often in similarly and 
unconsciously fractured English). And there are formal jokes about speakers of 
the Noakhali and Sylhet dialects of Bengali, for example. 

K. Observations people make about .language itself. For example: "They speak 
fast in that district." Or: "The most beautiful Bengali is spoken in Nodiya 
, and Shantipur." 

. How would the sociolinguist looking at language in East 
Bengal through a micro lens see language variation in 
relation to political reality? 

He might bj^ interested in the speech registers of individual Bengalis* 
Registers are patterns of .variation in speech which an individual has within 
the particular social or geographical dialects he speaks. He may have an 
indeterminate number, with gradients in between, for different situations 
demanding different degrees of formality, or occasioning varying ranges of 
emotion. A change of listener, place, or topic can c&use the speaker to 
-change -registers. 

Switching of registers for the Bengali can signal the switching of 
Fjolitical context, either as a result of a change of his audience or setting,, 
or as a result of a change in his attitude or commitment to what he wis saying. , 

The kinds of linguistic variation a sociolinguist looks foe in individual 
registers may include voice intensity, pitch level, intonation pattern. 
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- enunciation, and phonetic jand grammatical modification. Techniques for 
eliciting register switches may involve getting the speaker to shift from 
more careful or formal speech to less self-conscious, more casual speech, 
^Techniques for eliciting reactions and judgments from listeners about 

* registers may involve getting them to listen to taped samples' of stories, 
encounters with children, political rallies, dramatic events, etc. What- 
ever his techniques, the socio! inguist engaged in jnicro study of language 
form and use fn East Bengali political life can find definite changes in 
an individual's speech when that individual switches political roles and 
contexts. 

To summarize^ the sociol inguist interest in language and politics looks 
to see how language forms and language use reflect political realities and 
people's political concept of themselves. And he looks to see what direc- 
tions language development takes under the influence of writers and through 
deliberate standardization, and how policy makers decide to use to which it 
is put in national life- 

Sackgvozmd of FolitioB and Lcotguage in East Bengal 



Having looked at some of the ways a sociolinguist can view langua^jfe in 
socio-political context in East Bengal, we will now look back over th^role 
of the Bengali language in East BeSigal 's^political development from partition 
in 1947 to the late 1960's. This historical perspective is given at the risk 
of offending Ihe expert who will find much of it familiar and all of it 
oversimplified. 

East Bengal's brief political history as East Pakistan must be told with 
special attention to its cultural development, for the two go hand ir\ hand. 
Between 1947 when it was xarved out of formerly British India as the east 
wing of a new Muslim nation, and 1971 when it- became an independent Bangla- 
desh, linguistic and cultural factors played a critical role in its political 
developments. Somie may assert that geographical factors the 1000 miles 
of distance between the two wings — and economic and political imbalances 
grossly disfavoring the East whicli developed soon after partition and g^^ew 
worse over the years, would alone have been enough to cause the ultimate 
disintegration of Pah'stan. 

Ho one can say to what degree differences in language, culture, and 
temperament contributed to the already growing awareness of distance and 
disparity, and how gr^eatly the suppression of Bengali cultural activity 
by West Pakistan-based authorities affected the Bengalis' slow move toward 
na>tionhood. But the fact remains that the curtailment of cultural freedoms 
~ and in particular the denial of language rights to the Bengali people — 
time and again were the dry tinder tiiat kindled major political crises. 
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More than one scholar has characterized East Bengal history 
as a political history of regionalism whose major contours - 
can be mapped according to the decree to which regional 
" ' expression was suppressed at any one period. ^ r 

Mohanimed Rashiduzzaman outlines four such periods:"^- 

(1) 1947-54: The period of Muslim League domination, 

(2) 1954-58: Yeit^ during which a coalition of regional parties functioned! 

(3) 1958-69: The Ayub era, when the central government xlominated activity, in . /, ' 

both wings, and. regional, elites were frustrated. . \^ 

(4) 1969-71: A period of mass movements, elections, crisis, and independence 

The position of tha Bengali language in East Pakistan for 23 years Voughly 
follows , those political contours. To simplify f^irther, one can speak of^'two 
major periods, as Rashiduzzarrain and Shamsul Bari both suggest. The first . • 

be,gins bejore partition and- cSctejnds until about 1952, though it starts to • - , * 

disintegrate in 1948. The second begins in 1952, although its firm beginnings 
date from 1956, and lasts through Bangladesh in.dependence. - . " 

After 1956 th.e Bengali language figured as, and was recognized to be,, the , 
vehicle of Bengali cultune. Before 1948, East Bengali* culture and politics 
were wrapped up in the issues of Pakistani nationhood,^ for which the Urdu^ 
language was a symbol. Between 1948 ^nd 1^56 the two currents vi-ed for primacy, 
and'proponants of the Bengali language won. ' 

More specifically, the chronology is as follows- Bengali. was of course 
always the mother tongue of the Bengali people in undivided Bengal. After India 
gained her independence from the British,* there was partition: two predominantly 
Muslim areas were carved out of north-western and eastern India to create the " „ 

Islamic state of Pakistan; a homeland for the Muslims on the subcontinent. One 

result of this was -that Bengal was cut in half, the western portion staying with 
India and the eastern portion becoming East Pakistan, though Bengalis continued ' * 

to speak Bengali as their mother tongue oh both sides of the border, the leader- ^ 
shipHn East Bengal fayored Urdu to be the official" language of the province, 
as' the East wing of Pakistan. ^ . 

The reasons for this go back to the emergence in the late 1930's of the , 
Muslim League as the voice of Muslim Bengalis. Bengali Muslim elites in the _ 
Muslim League were as much ih favor of the promotion of the, Urdu language as 
were Muslim elites from other areas of India in the League who, liKe Bengali 
Muslims, were pressing for' a separate Islamic st;|te. The Urdu language was 
seen as the vehicle of Islamic pride and culturaf tradition. Accordingly, 
after partition in 1947, these Bengali Muslim elites^ supported the Musliin League 
in its push to make Urdu, spoken by just 3% of the people in both wings of 
Pakistan, the national language of Pakistan. , - 
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. -One may speculate how Bengali and non-Bengali Muslim Icuders in Pakistan 
might both have recognized" the importance of the Bengali language to Bengalis . 
and used it to their jolM advantage from the start. As -it "happens, they ■ • 
chose to ignore it and thkn, when that did not work, tcf battle it. Eventually, 
of course, they were defeated by it. ' . ' • ^ 

In 1548 'Mohammed Ali Jinriah moved to impose Urdu as the state language 
on all of Pakistan. For all in the East wing but a small. Bihari minority, , 
Urdu was a fore"ign language. Lest we condemn Jthe Muslim League lead^ership 
over hastily' for their lack of wisdom; we must remind ourselves that there 
arre instances in recent memory of nations choosing a minority language as a ' " 
national language, in some cases to avoid a^majorityjanguage^hich has had a 
divisivs influence on national unity. Indonesia^is an example^ But the 
Muslim League suppressed the Bengali language at' its. peril- .Several weeks 
'before Jinnah came to Dacca to proclaim Urdu the state language of East P.akistan, 
a Bengali language Action Committee was formed to mount a drive to win over 
popular sentiment in favor of Bengali-. By means of various arguments, including 
the warning to Bengal is- .that the' use' of Urdu as the o'fficial language* would keep 
Bengalis oat of government positions, and in5.ure domination- of West Pakistanis 
over, the East for a long, time, the Committee sought to persuade the 'population 
that Urdu was an instrument .that could be used against them,- and that the use '. 
of Bengali, in official life was their rigfit. 

The language is'sued emerged as a potent political force in 1952 when six 
students who were at 'the heeftl of a large group demonstrating in front of Dacca 
University for the official recognition, of the Bengali language went 'down in. a 
hail of bullets.- The date was "the 21st. of February and it later came to be 
observed "fay East Bengalis as Language' Martyrs Day. The incident precipitated a 
broader popular struggle for language rights. Butj't was not until 1954 that 
the moderates of the Bengali Action Committee won but over the elites.,' and 
could point to popular acceptance of Bengali over, Urdu. Victory came when the 
government authorized Bengali along with Urdu as a, state language of Pakistan^ 
This was written into the 1956 Pakistan constitution.. 

In subsequent years Ekushe -(the 21s tj, as it is called, came to be much 
more than a commemoration of the deaths of the language martyrs. It was a . 
yearly occasion for the veneration and admiration of all in Bengal'^ language 
and culture that reflected- the most noble qualities of being' Bengali^. One may 
say that it was a day for the 'celebration of Bengali identity,- and thus it 
was natural thit Ekushe should assume mounting imnoftance as popular Bengali 
awareness of political realities in the East wing grew. ■ 

' ' ■ • 

The"' language movemer\t of 1948-56 was only the beginning *> 
of a longer-: term languafge movement which itself stands 
, ' put as- a major current in the 23 year political develop- 
. - ment of East Bengal., 



After Bengali became a state language in the- 1955 constitution, the lan- 
guage issue faded for awhile, but it reappeared during the Ayiir ^fa, when -the 
regime's encouragement of efforts to Muslirftize the ^Bengali language, a^jd its 
suppression of certain kinds of literatorer met with opposition! from Bengali- 
language moderates and student political groups working for repjonal right? 
The Muslim League elites in East Bengal Wjere still influential after 1954, and 
durir\g the Ayut) era many o^ the 1-iterati Tinder iheir influence willingly. or un- 
willingly served their aims and those of the regime. The Ayub government sought 
to rid the language of "impure" "Ifindu" elements^, and to "restore" and enrich 
It with Islamic infusions ..from the Arabic, Persian^ and Urdu lexicons, and to 
control what Bengali literature Vas available in East Pakistan. 

At" the same time a generation of moderate Bengali writers and scholars 
was working for language freedom in the East, against the government's attempts 
to suppress the Bengali literature common to Bengalis on both sides ^^of the 
border, including the works of Rabindranath Tagore, and its attempts to dis- 
credit the Muslim. rebel poet Nazrul Islam, and to harrass writers. The Bengali- 
moderates also opposed, on grounds of practicality and common sense, the govern- 
ment's position on the "purification" of t^e Bengali Language,/ 

Islamic elites and Muslim Bengali rooderates were av odds on the issues of 
language purity,, and language freedom. But on the general issue of the Muslim- 
ization^of the Bengali language spoken in East Pakistan they were closer to- 
gether. There was shared interest in the development of an East Bengali 
standard distinct from the colloquial standard of Calcutta, from which ii^was 
now /artificiiiTly separated' by the border. Scrch'a h6w, Muslimized stahdafdVTan- 
guage would, it w,as hoped,, generate its own literature and free itself from 
West Bengali dominating influence. ' « ' 

Thus it wcis hot just the Islamic fanatics among the. literati, tlwse-who 
nought to purify Muslim Bengali and to suppress what they saW as unhealthy 
"Hindu" and^other. literary influences,^ who supported the ddea of an East Bengali 
•Muslim staltidard. There were^many Bengali language moderates who as Muslims were 
in favor of developing an eastern standard witb its own literature* The dif- 
ference ms that fhe moderates oslled at the fame time for literary freedom and 
open access to the writings of Tagor, NazruT, and contemporary West Bengali 
writers. And on the issue of language purity they ^pointed out the difficulty, 
not to mention the pointlessness, of *trying to purge a lariguage with the mixed t 
heritage of Bengali of certain ofMts elements, or of trying to isolate it or 
its literature from the influence of other neighboring varieties, 

Tn their campaign for language freedom, the moderates were aided by the 
students, who used th'e language issue as another weapon in their struggle for 
regional political autonomy. In fact it was the students Who were at the fore- 
front of the Bengali vernacular movement, fhey aimed to replace English with 
Bengali in administration and educiationf so that Bengali-educated people would 
haye greater job opportunities and the influence of the noa-Bengaii-speaking 
bureaucracy and those privileged few who knew English well woul^ be reduced, 
thereby lessening th'e domination of the central government ovel^ the East wing 
The students .also asked for recognition' of cultural separateness and cultural., 
^freedoms; in particular' through the increased use of Bengali- - - ' 
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The vernacular coveinent helped raise popular political awareness of 
regional issues* From the beginning, language rights had been an important 
part of political platfonas. In the Awami League's 21-point prograir, for the 
1954 elections, fully seven of the 21 points either directly or indirectly 
concerned language and cultural autonomy. Three were specifically language- 
related: 

f 1 Bengali to be made one of the state languages. 

#10 Educational system to be radically reformed, including 
education in ^the mother tongue. 

#16 Burdwan House to be converted into a Bengali language research 
center. 



The other four had to do with language issues or cultural -or political 
rights: ^ , 

i 9 Free, conpulsory education to be introduced. Teacher pay and 
allowances to he provided. 

#13 Black laws to be abolished; political prisoners to be released; 
press 'and assembly rights to be restored. 

* 

#17 Shahid Minar {a monument to the language martyrs) to be erected; 
families of the language martyrs to be compensated.' 

#19 February 21, Skushej which was Martyrs Day, to be a government 
hoi ^' day. - 



By 1965 regionalism was central to East Pjakistan political platforms, and 
with wide popular acceptance of Sheik Muji bur Rahman *s six-point program for 
provincial autonomy in 1966, the Muslimizatioh of the language was no longer 
an issue. Rather, the increased use of the Bengali vernacular in its existing 
State was called for in government, higher education, and official life. 

Partly as a result of the political, importance of the lan- 
guage issue, there were efforts which continue to the present by 
Bengali scholars and officials to expand and standardize the lexi- 
cal resources of the language for its use in business, govemntent 
operations and science education. 



In their rcle as language specialists, scholars of the Bengali language 
have viewed the problems of language flevelopment and planning in East Bengal 
differently from the way they viewed n't as writers. .The language expert,' 
' whether he is a professor of literature or a civil servant in one of the 
official language planning agencies .{the Bengali Academy, the Central Board 
for the Development of the Bengali Language, and-the Textbook Board), sees 
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language developinertt both as ar? outcoiae of usage hy *ieiriters and as a product of 
planning by language institutions. The language used by West Bengali writers, 
that used by East Bengali creative witers^ and that adwcated by East Bengali 
scholars in recent years, have been three very different sets of stylistic and 
linguistic norms, as J5uaier Chowdhury showed in his book SengoH F^cs^ £tule. - . 

Language planning experts may concern theniselves not only .with the develop- 
iBent of terainolo^jies and the setting of policies for tte use of the vernacular; 
-but witfi such matters as the standardization of broadcast language for radio 
and television. For example it is theoretically possible that a language ex- 
pert would be consulted about the hiring of announcers whose speech would in- 
clude the special markings, pronouns, and contractions of the variety of Bengali 
spoken in the e^st, differing from the Calcutta standard. And he would possibly 
be aware of pre-independencir pal icy differences for Dacca television and Radio 
Pakistan Dacca, the latter having been niore closely controlled by the central 
government* ' , " 

Examples from the United States and England show how trends in broadcast 
policy can differ. In the U. S. in the early days, radio announcers" accents 
reflected their regional and social origins, but as the national networks be- 
came more in9}ortant, radio announcers came to use a kind of standard cal led 
_ "network EpglishJ'^ There was no official encouragement from government or 
educators, and the change came without much notice. Yet in England, where 
broadcasters on the BBC pioneered in th-ij development, recognition, -and spread 
of RP, "received pronunciation" or standard British English, it has become the 
case more and more nowadays that BBC announcers broadcast in the accents of 
their regional dialects. , , 

Present-day language specialists in East Bengal, though they may not have 
been involved in deliberate atten?>ts over the years to develop an East Bengali 
standard, have had to be aware of these efforts in order %o advise planners. 
They know about early attempts to reform the language: to "purify" it of 
^ Hindu associations, simplify grammatical descriptions of it, and reform its 
orthograpny. They know of government campaigns in the past to counter the 
advocacy of a shared Hindu/Huslim Bengali cultural heritage - through extreme 
proposals such as the one to use the Arabic script for Muslim Bengali^ and 
through actual attempts to develop an "Islamic" Bengatli standard and a body 
of literature written in it. One such ideal standard was to have been based 
on the old Muslim puthi and the modem Dacca dialect, and was to have retained 
all Islmaic words, and purged itself of Sanskrit, Calcutta, Bengali, and Hindi, 
influences, ' - * . 

The East Bengali standard that the specialist can now see eyolvifig falls , 
short of the ideal. Nevertheless as a comprooiise standardization of various 
East Bengali dialects and as a language spoken by the educated, it approximates 
an East Bengali standard. 

To conclude thi£ section on the background of language and politics in 
East Bengal, we may observe ^that even after Bangladesh independence in 1971, 
* Bengali language and culture figured prominently in policy statements* In 
"An outline and manifesto of an independent sovereign republic and social 
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systea," fraEers called for Bengali as the iDediusj of instruction in educa- 
tional institutions, and for its "inprovensent" through all possible efforts. 
The state, it said, roust be neutral with respect to religion, but Bengali ojI- 
ture should be pronwted, and creative literary endeavor encouraged, ''so that 
the people can flower," and injasmuch as literature and culture "reflect Hie 
hopes and aspirations of struggling humanity." 



Ihs autcncry nave^-eni:: Dscsntsry 1270 to Mscech 1971 

It is hoped the infonaed reader wil] not object to additional background 
review which will put '^at is yet to be said in perspective. 

After -the fall of Pakistan President Ayub Khan in 1969, his successor. 
General Yahya Khan, announced his intention to hold popular elections for the 
first time in Pakistan's history. Representatives elected to a National As- 
sembly would then write a constitution for Pakistan. After years of repressive 
military rule and the failure of successive leaders to produce constitutional 
government in Pakistan, Bengalis were doubtful that elections would ultimately 
take place. Nine political parties campaigned in the two wings, however, and 
the elections were scheduled for late 1970. 

A nwnth before the elections were to be held a major cyclone in the Bay 
of Bengal swept at half million East Bengalis to their death and left an area 
of thousands of square miles destitute. The bitterness felt by Bengalis toward 
an indifferent, inefficient, and corrupt central government bureajieracy in the 
wake of the disaster may or may hot have influenced the results of the elections 
in Decenfcer- Whatever the effect, those elections produced in the Eastern pro- 
vince a sinale overwhelming result; 167 of the East's allottment of 169 seats 
in the National Assently went to representatives of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman's 
Awami League, the party which had advocated since 1966 a six-point program of 
provincial autonomy. The Awami League's 98% of the East wing seats consti- 
tuted 53% of the national seats, making it the majority party for all of 
Pakistan, despite the fact that its constituency was almost entirely made up , 
of East wing Bengalis. . 

In a climate of mixed hope and apprehension for Bengalis in January, Sheikh 
Mujib met first with Yahya Khan, and then'with West .Pakistani politician 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto in Dacca. Bhutto's Pakistan People's Party had won the 
second largest bloc of National Assembly seats, 88, or 28% of the total, and 
Bhutto was calling himself the leader of "the other majority." The meetings 
were held -to reach preliminary agreement on dates and procedures for framing 
the new constitution in the National Assembly- These meetings generated con- 
siderable popular concern and speculation. The Bengali landslide victory at 
the polls in December had touched off a-wave of political fervor and the people 
were now impatient with what they suspected to be equivocation and delay on 
Bhutto's part. 
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In fact, the period feebceen Deceiaber 1970 and March 1973 in East Pakistan 
was critical, culfajrally and politically. During these fcjr nonths. East 
Bengalis snoved rapidly away from the idea of Pakistan to the idea of inde- 
pendent nationahood. The elections in Deceo&er had <:wakened pc^ular political 
consciousness. For the first tine, last Bengalis had proof that their political 
and economic defends were legitimate: when given the chance they had spoken 
as one voice at the polls. There was now a legislative mandate for change. 
The startling unity of the East Bengali electorate, as reflected in the Awamf 
League's sweeping election victory, and their instinctive recognition that 
winning in the democratic process put their demands on a legal basis, gave then 
new confidence* And so they were aware of the Janaury and February talks with 
Sheikh Mujib, and alert to the possibility of what they called a conspiracy to 
deprive them, as had been done in the past, of their newly won rights. And in 
the climate of hope and fear stirred up by the. talks, their loyalty to the 
Pakistan idea see-sawed. 

The crucial nment care in anid-February. Shortly after his return to West 
Pakistan from, his talks with Mujib in Dacca, Bhutto announced ~ on Monday, 
February 15 ~ that he and his party would boycott the freshly re-scheduled 
sitting of the National Assembly, This date was also, ironical lyi the first 
day of Canguage Week, six days of assemblies, literary convocations, and cul- 
tural programs leading up to Skushe^ Language Martyrs Day, on Sunday, February 
21. 

During this week, deepening distrust of Bhutto, caused by his unexpected 
announcement and the .indications of his collusion with Yahya Khan, ooinbined with 
the high spirits that surrounded the annual observance of Ekushe to produce a 
wave of nationalist sentiment that swept away almost overnight any discemable 
lingering popular preference for accommodation with Pakistan- Suddenly it 
seemed that everyone; was talking about Bangla (Bengal) and shadhinoto (inde- 
pendence) in the same breath, and no one was talking about Pakistan any more^ 
As recently as January and early February, mention of Pakistan had not been 
unusual; with talks reportedly progre£sing between Sheikh Mujib and Yahya and 
Bhutto, and hope still alive for accomnx)dation within a proposed framework of 
autonomy, talk of Pakistan ~ of the type: "We are Pakistanis" ~ could still 
be heard. - . * 

The larger period during which national sentiment crystallized was the 
5-1/2 week period beginning February 15 and lasting through the brutal army 
crackdown March 25. But if one can pinpoint more narrowly the end of popular 
sentiment for the re-righting *of injustices within a Pakistan federation, and 
the beginning of sentiment for national independence, that point in time was 
the week of Monday, February 15 to Sunday, February 21. This was the week, most 
close observers would say> thaWational loyalties quietly switched from Pakistan 
to a new Bangladesh. However, it was not until a week later that Sheikh Mujib 
called the strike that' became a successful resistance, and when he did, still 
every succeeding step the Sheikh took was aimed at a solution to preserve 
national integrity and avoid secession* 
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Vahya announced on Karch 1 that he was postponing for a secont tliae, with 
no new date set, the sitting of the National Asseisbly that had been scheduled 
for Mard2 3. People gathered angrily in the streets and earthed, and the 
tiilitary reacted by firing on the crowds. Popular response to the postpone- 
cient of the National Assen3)ly, and the c^aths of unarined civilian deiaonstra- 
t^rs, provoked Sheikh Mujib to call a general strike. 

At the end of the week, on Sunday, March 7, he made his famous speech at 
the Dacca Race Course before an estisated 900,000 listeners* In this speech, 
he defied speculation that he would call for independence, and choosing his 
words carefully, decjanded an end to luartial law, return of the ariiy to its 
barracks, transfer of power to the elected representatives of both wings, and 
an inquiry into the army shootings. In this speech he launched the jiow famed 
"non-violent non-cooperation movemenc" in the East wing, as -a result of whidi 
the province cut itself off from contact with West Pakistan and the rest of the 
world and moved in lone accord with the Sheikh's directives. New martial law 
orders from the central government, designed to test popular solidarity in the 
East, were ignored, in an unprecedented show of unity by the Bengali population. 

One may argue that fear of Awami -league reprisals motivated people to 
comply, that fear of the newly self-assured supporters of the Awami League in 
the East superceded the old fear of the military, but whatever people's moti- 
vations, their compliance with Awami League rather than central government 
martial law directives proved that the Awami League had de facto power* 

All of this obscures the central fact that the military government, fjaving 
seized control of Dacca airport and Chittagong harbor on March 1, wielded ulti- 
mate power and, in holding back, and allowing the movement to proceed, was 
making possible this demonstration of Awami League power and Bengali popular 
unity. 

In fact, some have argued that the supreme mistake of the central govern- 
ment was to wait 3-1/2 weeks before its March 25th crackdown. For those 3-1/2 
weeks gave the Bengalis the opportunity to discover that they could move in 
concert, and to taste the heady flavor of nationalism. But these 3-1/2 weeks 
also gave the military time to build up their arsenal and troop strength in 
the East, Soldiers were flown to Dacca on Pakistan international Airways 
Boeing 707's requisitioned by the government for the purpose. Because India 
had banned overflights by Pakistani aircraft several months before, the planes 
flew via Ceylon. 

Meanwhile Yahya came to Dacca to talk with Sheikh Mujib again, and West 
Pakistani political leaders Including Bhutto were called to join them. Some 
maintain that the talks were a sham from the start, in view of what followed on 
March 25, and since the only menfcers of the bargaining team who brought de- • 
tailed negotiating positions to the table were those on the Awami League side. 
0 triers suggest that the negotiations were begun in the hope that some agree- 
ment would emerge, with a simultaneous military build-up undertaken as a con- 
tingency measure, but that talks failed^ and the army machine was then put into 
motion. In any event, the army struck suddenly in the night on Thursday, March 
25, the very day that headlines predicted an announcement of a compromise. 
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After the ariny crackdown It was to be another nine Donths before Bangla- 
desh independence was in fact adiieved mlitarily, though it was declared on 
clandestine radio Karch 26, and confinned in a proclaination on April 10 in 
a inango grove near the Indian border* Independence came with the surrender of 
the Pakistan arity in Dacca Decei*er 17, 1971; after nine Mnths of East Bengali 
guerrilla resistance crowned by final Indian army intervention* 

What happened in the 3-1/2 weeks between Sheikh Jlujib's call to strike 
March 1, and the Pakistan army crackdown torch 25, to denonstrate popular unity 
and heighten nationalist sentiraent certainly has parallels with previous 
nationalist and breakaway niovesients in history. But this does not detract 
frora its interest to students of the social sciences, and students of recent 
Bengali history. " 

For one thing, the inedia ~ television, radio, and the newspapers -- 
covered the movement as if suddenly freed from habitual constraints. The con- 
trast was apparent, and remarked upon by Bengalis. For another, there was a 
proliferation of poems, songs, and comic dramas composed and performed during 
the movement in adulation of everything Bengali. Although no one has claimed 
that artistic activity during this period produced anything of enduring value ~ 
on the vAole, in fact, most of it was quite poor by anyone's standards — there 
was a great stimulus to the activity itself. There was also, a daily succession 
of meetings and processions, called by every conceivable interest group. 

The channels of political expression were botb^erbal and non-verbal. The 
following are some examples of non-verbal manifestarlons of the movement: 

1, A black flag of mourning for the "martyrs" ~ demonstrators shot at the 
start of the movement — flew in response to Uie Sheikh's directive from 
all houses, shops, public buildings, and vehicles. 

2« The Bangladesh flag, designed by a group of students, appeared along with 
the black flag as the movement progressed, and was flown on student de- 
mand Tuesday, March- 23. ^ 

3, Marching demonstrators often carried tathij bamboo staves which were the 
traditional syn&ol of deficuice by an unarmed populace during earlier 
political movements dating back before Indian independence. The term 
for such a march ~ lathi miehil ~ was frequently heard. Torchlight 
marcheis at night .were also coftmon. 

4. Black armbands or ribbons were worn by individuals for the same reason 
that the black flag was flown. 

5 For meetings and processions, in particular, white clothing of a tradi- 
tional type was worn: usually the rough spun white jama by men and a white 
sari, often with black border, by women. White may indicate mourning- 

6. Li kev/ise, , -demonstrators marched in bare feet. Bare feet are traditional' 

on Ekushe- ' ^ 
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7. Hechanlcal locasotlon of any kind, including the use of rickshas, was 
banned on days when a strike {^^as^tal} was called, ^ulances were the 
only exception 

8. Funds were set up to raise inoney for the families of nartyrs* Contribu- 
ting -to such funds by individuals and businesses was expected as a demon- 
stration of support to the Awaiai League, which also solicited and re- 
ceived large donations to its general coffers- Funds were also sought 
by some groups to build nDnuments to the martyrs. 

9. The giving of blood at hospitals was another syjnbolic act in support of 
the i^jvement. It was also ? great boon to the hospitals, whose corri- 
dors were crowded with the overflow of wounded demonstrators, 

« 

10. Day and nighttine service by students- and others on Awami Laague "peace- 
keeping committees" was an expression of support during the movement. 
These connittees wer-e created with the voiced purpose of safeguarding the 
lives and property of all, and in particular those who were most vulner- 
able to abuse in the feverish climate of Bengali nationalism, for example, 
members of the Bihan minority, especially successful merchants who were 
prey to looter*;. - ' ' 

Channels forvertal communication of the movement included the- following: 

- 1. There were public and special interest group meetings, with speakers. 

These included guilds, veterans' organizations, labor unions, businesses, 
and student groups. 

2 The broadcast media disseminated news of the movement and, particularly in 
the case of Dacca Television, saturated its programming with Bengali 
nationalist cultural material, much of it composed during fie movement, 

A significant sign of the changing character of broadcasting during the 
3-1/2 weeks of March came the afternoon of Sunday, March 7, Radio 
Pakistan Dacca, whose Bengali employees had always been predictably loyal 
to the (Tentral government and were the butt of jokes because of this 
("His Master's Voice"), was forced to close down when Bengali employees 
walked off the job after government superiors refused to permit trans- 
mission of the Sheikh's Race Course speech. : The next morning, the govern- 
- ment retreated and allowed a tape of the speech to be broadcast. Bengali 
employees walked back on< 

3. The printed media, especially the daily newspapers, were filled with I'ttle 
else .but news and commentary of the movement. 

4. Pamphlets and handbills, distributed in the streets to passing motorists, 
or sold on comers, reflected the emotions and escalating demands of poli- 

• tical factions- There vas much evidence of a nationalism Sheikh Mujib 
wo«nd scarcely be able to keep in check much longer. (In his public pro- 
nouncements and his private negotiations, he was otill parleying for the 
Awami League's rightful share within a united Pakistan, under a solution 
delivering broad autonG:iiy to the East wing ) 
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5. Political processions themselves were a context for the shouting of verbal 
slogans . 

6. Slogans with recurring synbolic teras appeared on posters, banners, and 
wal Is. 

7. The increase in' coninercial use of Bengali, and incorporation of nationalist 
themes into advertising in the printed inedia, was striking. Conmercial 
signs outside businesses, trade correspondence, and verbal interchange in 
transactions all reflected a sensitivity on the part of business leaders ~ 
both Bengali and non-Bengali — to the importance of identifying with the 
surge of Bengali nationalism. 

8. the popular literature generated by the movement was one of the most ob- 
vious verbal evidences of its character. This included a steady flow of 
poetry, essays, plays, and even short novels, sOTie of it appearing in 
existing literary magazines, some of it recited or performed on Dacca 
Television, and some of it published in supplements* And there were new 
songs. . And budding artwork. And the beginnings of resistance cinema^ 
though plans for films were shattered by the crackdown 3-1/2 weeks after 
the movement began. * 

Quite apart from itS:. interest to the sociolinguist, the historian, and the 
political scientist, the crisis is an object-lesson for peace theoreticians. 
Those who study the nature of conflict ~ bow it originates, is aggravated 
rather than defused, deflected or re-channeled, and soon leads to open violence, 
can find in the Bangladesh crisis a classic model. For instance, the crisis can 
be taken as an example in which negotiations failed because of an incompati- 
bility of goals initially, and a failure in the course of negotiations to find 
enou^ conmon ground for agreement. The failure to agree may have been due in 
j5art to vacillating or conflicting instructions from West Pakistani military 
leaders, which put into question whether there was a will on the West Pakistan 
side for agreement. - 

The crisis is also an example of prolonged violation of human rights 
what the political theoreticians call structural or institutional violence ~ 
which led eyentually to- direct violence. The steps^ in this escalation are not 
difficult to see: 

- There were unrectified political inequalities and economic disparities'^ 

' - At the same time the channels for redress and peaceful adjustment of 
disparities were inadequate or non-existerrt. 

, The social 'conflict which resulted ^as repeatedly suppressed. 

- Meanwhile there was a continuing lack of progress in redistributing 
power and wealth, that is, an absence of peaceful social change. 

" - Eventually, there was violent change. 
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The crisis indicates, too, how the very violation of human rights which 
causes eventual violence can Itself escalate in the context of violence- This 
was vividly seen in the events which followed the March 25th Pakistan army 
: crackdown- And for the practitioners of peace-keeping operations and -the main- 
tenance of peace, as defined In chapters VI and VIL of the UN Charter, the 
crisis serves as an example of the wrong way to conduct "peace-keeping" opera- 
tions. There was abundant evidence of counter-productive policies and methods 
at the outbreak of hostilities and during' subsequent military occupation by 
the" Pakistan army. 

Observations of this kind are.mpstly incidental to a paper concerned with 
political linguistics- The reader may find them irrelevant, or even an out- 
rage in the light of fundamental issues: the treachery of the crackdown itself, 
and the weight of the right — won at the polls — on the side of the East 
Bengal is- 



Language and like Bengali Svving 

c 

The following and fin*!^ section deals more specifically with the, Bengali 
fanguage in the context of the ffarch 1971 non-cooperation movenient. Observa- 
tions are gathered undeir "headings suggesting five key facts about language in - 
Bengal: 

I. East Bengal has unusual language homogeneity. 

II. The Bengali language defines a Bengali as a Bengali, politically. 

III. Language is the prime medium-for poli.tical expressi6n in East 
" Bengal.* 

IV. The Bengali language is a conscious object of attention and a 
focus of pride for Bengalis. / > 

V. Bengalis use their language as much for its own sake as for its 
. function as the vehicle for specific messagesr. 



'l^ East Bengal has unusual language^ homogeneity ^ 

- In an earlier part of this paper, the point was made that a socio- . 
linguist would find East Bengal's language homogeneity unusual when compared 
with much of the rest of the world. That is, nearly everyone in- Eagrt Bengal ^ 
speaks Bengali. The question arises whether this language homogeneity im- 
plies anything about nationalism" movements, national survival, or the process 
of modernization. 

A glance at some countries which came'into being as a result of revolu- 
tion (Soviet Russia, the u:s., France) or by gaining their independence from 
.a co-lonial power {India.v Indonesia, Mexico), 'or which have experienced a 
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serious chaMenge from nationalist nDveroents (Pakistan, Nigeria, the Congo), 
or which bave seen violence in trying for national integration (Vietnam, 
northern Ireland, Malaysia), suggests no inrtediate unifromity in the rela- 
tion of linguistic 'diversity or homogeneity to a polity's potential for 
successful nationalism movements. 

Ilor do various examples suggest any obvious implications of linguistic 
and cultural discontinuity for the survival of a nation. ^Survival must de- 
pend to a large degree on economic and political stability. Linguistically 
heterogeneous Switzerland and Ghana have survived for example, while Pakistan 
did not' Multiljngual India and fsrael also prosper, but monolingual 19th 
century Germany didi^nbt stay intact.' 

And clear implications of linguistic homogeneity for modernization and 
economic development are hard 'to derive. Countries which could be called 
relatively homogeneous such as Somalia, Chile, and Ireland have not neces- 
sarily been quicker to succeed economically, while countries with obvious 
language diversity such as Yugoslavia, Nigeria, China, the Soviet Union, and 
Switzerland have done well in the course of Industrializing. 

Nevertheless it remains true that students of Bengal polftical history 
over the years attached inportance to East, Bengal 's linguistic homogeneity, 
citing it as a factor which always contributed to tlie potential for a 
surcessful nationalist movement, should political and economic conditions 
develop that would encourage it\ And they have viewed linguistic and cul-- 
tui^al, as well as geographical, discontinuity in Pakistan as a vjhole, from 
the beginning, as a. reason to expect that that ^atipn mig*ht not survive as 
originally conceived^ * - ' < 

Whether linguistic homogeneity puts Bangladesli ahead more quickly- in 
the staggering demands of reconstruction and development remains to be seqn, 
and even later it may be hard to judge. - 



'JJ. The Bengali language defines a Bengali as a Bengali^ politically 

in many parts of the world a man is defined politically by the country * 
he is a citizen of, and he is^as much a citizen of that country as is a fel- 
low citizen who speaks another language. Many countries have nationals who 
speak a variety of languages despite their comnwn citizenship. The political 
identity of Swiss, Yugoslavs, Israelts, Argentinians, Ivory Coast nationals', 
Philippinos, and Indians, for example, stems from national citizenship, re- 
gardless of the language an individual from one of these countries speaks. 
In such cases, nation is the l^arger unit encompassing several languages. 

Any in many parts of the world, the man who is defined politically by 
the country he is a citizen of shares his language with the citizens of 
another. country for whom the language is also native or official. Egyptians, 
Syrians, -Lebanese, Jordanians, and Iraqis •'all speak Arabic. Spanish is 
spoken over most of Latin America as v/ell as Spain. French, Italian, English, 
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Dutch, Ger/nan and Swahili are " few oS^ ^e fcoi^ ^vious examples of languages 
tha . ?re used beyond the borders of a si^5T5T!atit)n. In such cases, language 
is tfie larger unit embradng several nations. 

Nation can inean at least two different things. It can be a body-politic 
or governmental unit existing as a political entity (Joshua Fishman's 
"nationism"), or it can be the continuity of a great tradition, resting in 
popular emotion (Fishman's "nationalisra'O- 

Even in cases where a nan is politically defined, not by the country he 
is a citizen of, but rather by 5iis nationality of origin or allegiance 
(nationality being used here in the sense .of a great tradition), language 
may have little to do with his identity. There may not be a particular Ian- 
guage associated with the nationality in question, or possibly a community- 
of nationals no Ibnger speak the language of the nationality but are still 
identified as nationals, or possibly they do. speak the language but speaking 
it is not a necessary identifying factor. 

- In many parts of the world peoples who see themselves, and are seen by 

others, as distinct peoples, are defined as such on the basis of r^ce, -rel-i- 
\ gion, geographical origin, surname, th"e cultural and social customs they 'fol- 

low, or perhaps legal assignment of nationality, and not necessarily on the 
basis of language.. Language may be one defining characteristic which, whe- 
ther it is still spoken or has disappeared, is not essential to the definition. 
This may be true to a greater or lesser extent'of Armenians, Greeks, Parsis, 
Sikhs, Tibetans, eastern European gypsies, Sephardib Jews, and overseas Chinese. 
^In such cases, nation and language may be loosely associated without being de- , 
pendent pn each other. But when language is a part of a great tradition, it 
may override allegiance to a political unit as a factor binding popular loyalty, 
this is what could be seen repeatedly in post-partition East Bengal.. 

- The Bengali people are one of few peoples in the world who can be defined 
politically on the sole basis of language." That is to say, the fact that the 
Bengali speaks the Bengali language defines him politically as a Bengali, and 
distinguishes him from non-Bengali minorities, even when all other. things may 
be roughly equal, for example physical appearance, cultural background, and 
customs in the home. And religion or national alleg4dJ%ce do not alter this 
" identity. There are Hindu, Muslim, Christian, and Buddhist Bengalis. There 
are Bengalis living- in India, Bangladesh, Pakistan all over East Africa and the 
South Pacific, as well as in England, Canada, and the U. S^. 

The Bengali in the state of West Bengal in India is the South Asiafn who 
speaks Bengali as his mother tongue, or as -his first language. He is Bengali 
whether he is Hindu or Muslim. It is the same in East Bengal, once East 
Pakistan, now Bangladesh. The person who was'^born in East Bengal , who is 
Muslim like the majority of East Bengalis, .and who lives like Bengalis, but 
who speaks Urdu is a "Bihari," not a Bengali. He may not necessarily.be from 
the Indian state of Bihar. A "Bihari" is any South Asian non-Bengali in East 
Bengal; the term is used loosely to cover (West) Pakistanis living in East 




Bengal, too, most of whom are also Muslim. And the Bengali living elsewhere 
in India or beyond the subcontinent, no matter what his religious background 
and adherence to local custom, and whatever his physical appearance, is Bengali 
if he speaks Bengali as his first language-, even if his English is stronger as 
a result of.educatiofn and profession. The point is, he does not speak^as his 
first language Hindi' or Urdu, or Punjabi, or Harathi, or another isubcontinent 
language, ^ 



iJJ. Lcazgiiage is* the prime mediiun for political expression 

in East Bengal 

Language is important as a political medium ia East Bengal pa^tly because 
it can be used that way in a country where nearly everyone speaks the same lan-_ 
guage, partly because of the importance of Bengali in defining a Bengali as 
such, politically, partly because of Bengalis' great love of and pride in their 
language, but also because as a vehicle of culture Bengali became syirf>olicany 
important to its speakers, when restrictions on its use were us§d as a club^by^ 
the ^iuthorities. . 

The Bengali language really became a pivotal factor in political issues 
several years after partition, before India's independence, political opposi- 
tion was directed at the British. Immediately after partition and at va rious 
periods during the next 23 years, it was aimed at India. But when opposition 
began to be -focussed on West Pakistan on account of political and economic 
imbalances and cultural injustices, the Bengali language became, a symbol of 
Bfengali separateness and the very medium for conveying this image. 

East Bengali antagonism was increasingly directed not only toward West 
Pakistan (non-Bengali-speaking) Muslims in the West wing but. also tov/ard 
"Bihari" Urdu-speaking Muslims in East Bengal. Such -antagonism as continued . 
toward Bengali-speaking Hindus in India's West Bengal was rooted in pre- 
partition memories of Hindu political and economic domination based-^on re- 
ligious and Social differences. Tn the popular mind, language-was not an 
issue. One migbt-have expected Muslim East Bengalis, perhaps, to be eager" to 
claim linguistic differences which would support their ideas of differentness 
from Hindu West Bengalis, but in general this kind of thinking was absent, 
and the language of both was seen as essentially the same. 



Where language entered the picture was in East Bengalis' periodic efforts 
to push for an East Bengali style and the development of a body of East Bengali 
literature emphasizing Muslim themes, using Muslim vocabulairy, and free from 
thp dominating influence of W6st Bengali writers. Though there was widespread 
tolerance of Indian Bengal and an interest in having Hindu-Muslim shared cul- 
ture and language acjcnowl edged > the political movements for autonomy in the 
East wing of Pakistan was definitely a Musjim ipe/vement. The ten per cent of ^ 
East Bengal's population which was Hindu was signally apolitical* Later accu- 
sations by West Pakistanis that the non-cooperation movement in the East v/ing 
was a separatist reyolt incited by Indian agents and carried .off by Hindus in 
East Fakistan had no basis in the political facts there- 



not only was Bengali political leadership and its massive p'olitical fol- 
lowing patently Muslim, but Islamic customs were. pointedly observed. Islamic 
symbols used, and Islamic prayer and the invoking of the name off Allah^ in-' 
corporated into political behavior.in pub% -forums. And individual Bengalis 
went to extraordinary lengths to avoid" a false appearance of any influence 
from or even inadvertent contact with India or Indians. 

* 

The political importance of the Bengali language becomes clear when itf 
is looked upon as an index of growing nationalist 'sentiment* Changes in its 
fornis and uses reflected a changing political picture. When the Awami League 
emerged in 1969 as tHe spokesman for -regional grievances after the anti-Aj^ub 
movement,^the language took on new political symbols and slogans. "Jo^ Sangla 
(Victory to Bengal) was the Awami League slogan. "Skoter age hhat ehav" (Food 
before vote) was the slogan of the militant' pro-China leftists in NAP, the 
National Awami Party, which was against elections and in favor of secession 
at the time. ^ ^ 

. It is -interesting that the phra^e-M Batigla which after the December - 
1970 elections was already a household expression .and, became familiar to inter- 
national journalists two months later 'during the non-cooperation movement, was 
awhile gaining acceptance. As late as early. 1970 there was an editorial cam- 
paign in some papers which, supported the government against the emergence of 
this phrase. It was considered suggestive. of separatism-and of Hindu sympa- 
thies. (This was also a peViod when writers in the papers were still forced to 
use the word "our" wherever they. meant "Bengali.")- But already in 1969 public 
meetings conducted in-^colloquial-^engali were- becoming a ra^tjOr forum for ex- 
plaining exploitation to Bengalis, arid Bengali wall slogarvsr, posters, and hand- 
bills were 'being used to raise political awareness. 

Many of the most obvious verbal channels for expressing nationalist, 
sentiment before and during the autonomy movement were' well-worn channels of 
past political movements, inclU"dirig earlier student political activity in sup- 
port of regionalism, which had- been encouraged -and directed by factions of 
the Awami League and by NAP after it split "away- from the Awami League. Lai^% 
miohil with shouting of slogans, public meetings, wall, mottos and handbills 
were not new. Likewise certain forms of noo-verbal ritual, political behavior — 
white traditional dress, bar.efeet, clenched fists ~ were-part.of this \\erit^qe. 
In fact, much of this behavior and th*e channels for political expression dated 
back to pre-iridepeodence dajs. in. undivided. India, Their reappearance, and 
growing frequency in early 1971,. was -evidence of the -importance of the election 
resul ts. . 

* • # 

The Bengali spoken language as used in informal conversation, public poli- 
tical and other speeches, and the media, increasingly reflected nationalist 
concern's in its use of terms like Bangladesh and its references to political 
1:;sues such as language fights and exploitation. And Bengali written languages 
used in newspapers, pamphlets, weeklies, and literary magazines reflected these 
developments/ The language used by Sheikh Mujib in his public speeches was a 
colloquial variety which language experts dub "sonogynev hhasha/' the. people s 
language;,. 
- - ■ -v - , . 
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During the non-cooperation nwvement, Bengali names were substituted^for 
English or other names of government institutions and buildings. President House 
became President Bhotx^n^ Radio Pakistan bec-ame Dhaka Baetar Kendroj^ Pakistan 
International Airlines became Bca^laJatiyo Biman F>r£b:>h3n S^t^skji, and of 
course East Pakistan" disappeared from usage and Bangladesh appeared. Trans- 
literated Bengali words were increasingly used in English medium newspapers. 
Some had always been used, for example the Bengali* numerical quantities Za?fc^ 
and cTorel but '^President Bhauan" and others began to appear. During the non- 
cooperation movement, foreign journalists were issued Bengali-medium black arm 
'bands, labelled "Slorfc^dik." Changes in broadcasjt and newspaper advertising- 
reflected popular nationist sentiment. Banks Vx\ the East' wing owned by West 
Pakistanis were among those that rushed to advertise in Bengali, with Bangladesh 
map outlines and^ clenched fists included in printed layouts. " 

It had been a yearly custom on Ekuahe to cover or; replace all signs in 
English, Urdu, or a foreign langrjge with the Bengali equivalent. These in- 
cluded,; for exarrple, "Telegraph Office," "Rocket Reservations" (the Rocket a 
tourist river steamer), "Lufthansa," "Swissair," "Dar-ul-kabab," and the Chinese 
characters for "Chungking Restaurant." What happ^ened in 1971 was that the signs 
stayed covered after the 21st of February, with Bhutto's boycott, and through- 
out the March non-cooperation movement which followed. (They were quickly un- 
covered after tha March 25th army crackdown.) 



After the December 1970 elections, the -terminology of the struggle emerged 
rapidly. Some of the terms are discussed in a later section. 



/ IV, The BengaVi language is a conseiouet'dbgest of attention 

■ and a foam of pride for^ Bengalis . ■ 

The attitudes of Bengalis toward their spoken and written language are a 
matter of interest to the observer, if only because they are so strikingly ap- 
parent. It is not hard to see a connection between popular consciousness of 
language arid the role of j'anguage in East Bengali- politics.- • 
■ • p / ' • ' ' ' ' . * 

The sociol inguist^ may raise questions about the validity of folk attitudes 
toward language. Bengalis love their language, and they say it is beautiful. 
Can beauty be weighed and ."compared? Fof example, the most beautiful or "best" • 
Bengali is said to be spoken in Nodlya and Shantipur. ' Is the judgement of a 
majority of Bengali speakers the Criterion for deciding tiiis? S6me Bengalis 
say that Calcutta Bei^gali is good Bengali. On what basisvis this. asserted, ex- • 
cept .perhaps by polling writers, opinion makers, and the moderately enlightened? 

f 

. Bengalis are proud of their language, and they say.it is rich. Is rich- 
ness verifiable by measurement? Certainly the Ifixical resources of Bengali 
are measurably large and complex, and its literary history long and mixed. Is' 
Bengali "richer" than many languages, then?' 
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8engaTis insist on using 'tteir language in national life and say this is 
their right To the socio! inguist. it Is noteworthy that a body of speakers of 
of)e language are so consciously coraaitted to its use, while a bo6y of speakers 
of another Inaguage, such -s the Punjabis of (West) Pakistan, can be content 
to switch to another language (Urdu) for public purposes. 

Sonietines 'oik evaluations of the relative importance of a language pro- . 
vide a kiVid of aasurenient. For example, the speakers of a language like 
Bengali or Urdu may measure its importance, richness, adaptability, or njodeni 
relevance according to how many literary wrks written in Western languages 
have been translated into it. A^speaker of English would be less liJcely to 
fic-asure the importance of Engl'ish according -to how many works in other lan- 
guages had been translated into it (though possibly he would note how inuch 
English literature had been translated into other languages.) And a speaker 
of English might tend to' measure another language's importance, e g . Bengali, 
according to how nuch of its literature had been translated into English 

Folk judgements about language may not always be accurate. The author of 
this paper, who speaks only ehoUt^ has been told by East Bengalis that she 
was speaking shadhu chasha. Many p'eople in northern India assume that the 
films in their theaters are in Hindi, and that films in West Pakistan are in 
Urdu, but actually most Indian Hindi films are in Urdu. Moreover the Urdu of 
Indian films is judged generally better than that of West Pakistani films. 
Whatever the validity of folk attitudes implying measurable differences, the 
attitudes themselves exist and may affect the uses language is put to.. 

West Bengalis refer to Hindi (East Bengalis to Urdu) as a bazaar language 
But (West) Pakistani chanpions of Urdu call Bengali the bazaar language. East 
Bengalis speak of Punjabi as a kitchen language. But to Punjabis in (West) 
Pakistan Benoali is the kitchen language. Bengalis, both Hindu and Muslim, 
tend to disavow a close relation between Bengali and other South Asian languages 
(although they do acknowledge the relation). For example, Nepali is dismissed 
as being "like Hindi" (which of course is a bazaar language). In fact there 
are startling similarities between Nepali and Bengali, especially Muslim 
Bengali Yet some Muslim Bengalis consider Nepali a "Hindu" language (and 
therefore perhaps closer to Hindi.) 

The question arises whether Hindu Bengalis and I-5usiim Bengalis see each 
other's variety of Bengali as different ~ whether communal' dialects exist in 
the popular mind, and whether the> exist in fact. In fact there are differences 
which show up mainly in vocabular y cho ices, with few^s yntactic or ph Qnoljjglc.aJ — 
differences, Mny HTndu^engaTfT dismiss sucfTdTfferences. as exist between the 
two as insignificant. Some Muslim Bengalis seek out and emphasize the dif- 
ferences. But as a rule the differences are not an important issue. Much 
more prevalent is the tendency of Muslim Bengalis to stress the Muslim heritage 
that all Bengali speakers are heir to, and" to deemphasize the language's Hindu 
roots. 

For example, Muslim Bengalis like to stress origins of Bengali that are 
independent of, and older than, Sanskrit, dating from before the Pali kings. 
Sanskrit, they assert, was simply an influence coming in from the side later on. 
And they emphasize the major Influences on the language of Persian and Arabic 
during the long period of Muslim rule in Bengal. Muslim Bengalis, perhaps 
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viewing all Bengali as essentially a f*3uslin language, will mre often a)iipare it, 
not to a hypothetical iiindu variety of Bengali, but to Hindi. This conies out even 
in attitudes toward the Bengali script, and standards of handwriting- One Ben- 
gali teacher instructed pupils to write larger and iDore rounded Bengali letters: 
, etc., not the flatter and tigher ones: looked ''Hindi," was 
correct The natter, tighter style isay have suggested to th^ tescher the hand- 
writing of Hindu Bengalis, but niore likely it looked to her like the Devnagri 
script used in writing Hindi (though Nagri and Bengali letters mostly do not 
resenble each other J Khatever her nsental inage, she labelled the sub-standard 
letters "Hindi." 

To sum up, there are contradictions between our expectations and the facts 
Me expect that Muslim East Bengalis and Hindu West Bengalis (ignoring for the 
inonient the presence of Hindus in East Bengal and the Husliios in West Bengal) 
will point to important differences between the varieties of language they 
speak We expect this particularly from the Muslim East, Bengali who, recalling 
past political, economic, and socio-culturaT tensions, may seek to make clear 
the differences- between the two communities. But we find that in general, lan- 
guage seems to be imrane to the popular tendency to seize upon elemants of 
Muslim East Bengali culture ^s symbolic of important differences between Muslims 
and Hindus. The view that the Bengali language is one seems to survive, even in 
circles where a verbal climate of hyperbole prevails in which anything may be 
held up as an exanple of the distance between Hindus and Muslims. 

Attitudes toward language differences and the facts of the differences, if 
they arise to contradict each other, must be complicated further by the im- 
portant differences between East and West Bengalis independent of religion* We 
are now talking for example of those Bengalis whose desh is East Bengal, who are 
originally from East Bengal or whose parents are, and who regardless of the 
^act that they are 'Hindu and have been living in Calcutta or elsewhere in We?t 
Bengal since , partition, see themselves as East Bengalis, observe East Bengali 
customs in the home, and have East Bengali traits in their speech. So it Is 
perhaps just as well that popular pride in and love of a single Bengali lan- 
guage is shared v/ith Bengalis across political or religious boundaries, and 
communal aijd geographical differences exist for the linguist to decipher. 

'I - 

V. \BengaLi8 use their language as mceh fov its oira sake ^ 
for its functim as the vehicle for specific messages 

In_RopuilaiL£as±^ngali^iJsage,^^ foriis^nd Vior^ds^ fend to-be chosen 

for their pov^er, beauty, or currency and not for the accuracy of definition 
they would prbvide* Often the truth value of a statement is sacrificed to the 
very experience of language use and its momentary emotional effect. 

There is a theory that a people who have weapons v/ill eventually use them 
Can thi^ theory be extended to language?' If a people have the linguistic re- 
sources for a diverse communication of passions, can we expect to hear them use 
their language in its emotional fullness? Is hyperbole simply the active evi- 
dence of an available rich arsenal of emotive language? Or do the causes of 
emotional language use run deeper, having somehov/ to do with national character? 
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Are Kepalis '^rcre sophisticated" than Bengalis because they do not belabor 
a ppint, or are Bengalis the core sophisticated because they find interesting 
linguistic resources Kith which to belabor the point? And when a superabundance 
of inational esnoticn surfaces in tines of crisis like the first week of March io 
1971, is it possible that it is aggravated by repeated recourse to the readily' 
available enotional inetaphors in the language which indulge sudi eixytion? The 
evidence suggests that this was true for East Bengalis during the autonony 
moveisent and at other crisis periods, and it nay well be true in iiest Bengali 
political life as well. 

Whatever the causes of Bengalis' tendency to use' language for its iirpact 
rather than its isessage-carrying function, and whatever the influences of this 
tendency in turn on the speakers of Bengali, the kind of language they choose ^ 
for its inipact warrants examination, not only because it recurs in usage and 
has political importance, but because, ironically, it seems to be a liniited and 
■^overworked selection from the language, whidi leaves whole areas of the lan- 
guage's lexical resources unharnessed. Vfliat follows will be concerned with re- 
curring topics, themes, synibols, and slogans during the autonomy inovement. 

Election symbols adopted by each party for easy recognition on the ballot, 
particularly for voters who could not read, became more than ballot syiiiols- 
. The KouhcL (county boat) of the^Awami League came to stand for provincial auto- 
nomy and eventually for nationalist yearnings. Though it was a visual and not 
a verbal symbol, it was used in s(xne of the same prominent and repetitive ways 
as were eibtive terms from the language, 

the song ^'Aror shonar 3a}}la" by Tagor^ was informally adopted as Bengalis' 
desker gan (national song or anthem), presumably because it ^*as almost univer- 
sally known and liked, although students of Bengali literature consider it to 
be not one of Tagore's better songs. It became a kind of political symbol 
itself during the mDvement- Sheikh f^Jujib demanded that it be played on Radio 
Pakistan Dacca as v/ell as on Dacca Television, 

flusic spawned by the movement — mostly songs with bastardized imitation 
western accompaniment ~ used simple rhythtaic devices and repetition to eiH3ha- 
size familiar symbolic terms in the lyrics ^Uch as sh^ngrm fikolbe (the strug- 
gle will continue) When white-clad mixed chbrus^s wearing black protest 
ribbons were filmed singing the music on Dacca Television, melodramatic sound 
effects produced with drums and choral repetition were punctuated visually by 
the camera's rhythmic flashing and zooming, so that for instance ^the camera 
zoomed into the chorus at an angle on each of three repetitions of the word 
eJongrmj and then similarly on three repeated'cholbe's. 

Slogans were simple, used reduplicative construction, and were frequently 
of a form that could be shouted by a speaker for popular response, for exanple: 

"Tomr desh tomar desk"' (Sheikh Kujib) 

"Bcojladesh Bayjladesh" (people) 

Some^of the adult political behavior shov/ed up in children's play. It v/as 
not unusual to see small 'tots marching with sticks on their shoulders shouting 
slogans. There is a touching story about a family in Dacca which v;as forced to 
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keep a very yourjg child indoors for the entire nine csonths between the ar;ny 
crackdown and independence because of the danger to the feaily when the child, 
who did not understand the arcy occupation, continued to shout "Jo£ Ear^la.'* 

Recurring therms that were heard in public speeches included nartyrdoxn, 
with its blood syabolisa; injustice, exploitation, and the rights [oahihsr) 
of the people; conspiracy; the stniggle (ife:?^^); and the iuoveroent iwzdolcn)^ 
These were used in the printed and broadcast iBedia as well. A preliminary 
examination of the newspapers of the newspapers of the period yields restricted 
patterns of linguistic hoice in use of words and metaphors, and a limited body 
of thematic ciaterial drawn froa the events covered during the nov^ent 

The saae thefues used publicly were taken up in everyone's everyday speech 
Soretiines individuals went beyond a preoccupation wth blood and martyrdoia, 
however, to indulge a fascination with dead bodies. This had been true during 
the weeks after the IJovember cyclone (extending even to public news cover^(ge 
of the disaster on television), and it was apparent after there were mlitary 
killings. 

The tenns sTongran^ odhikar^ ana andolon were common in mealtime conver- 
sations at hoine. The word cndolcn^ though used vaguely to denote sonsething 
which was going to happen which people could join, gradually became a symbol 
of something larger and less specific whidi was already happening. One house- 
wife who repeatedly swore she and the Bengali people wouTd join the cndalcn 
when it came to that, when pressed for a description of what it would be like 
and what her particular job would be, could not at first visualize anything 
concrete It had not occurred to her to think of the details such an activity 
might Involve. The word anjdoloK was still merely syn4>olic. In fact she .did 
not at fir«t even understand the question, but repeatedly translated the word 
into English. Similarly, the struggle for emancipation would continue {zror}gram 
ckolhei)^ but even the educated individual did not have a clear idea what this 
would entail. The words summed up the utter^r*s fervent feelings of commitment 
to a just cause The mechanics of a struggle were left to the Awami League 
leadership to think about, should Bengalis be forced to resort to violence 

The following summaries of a sampling of poems and essays are included 
to provide examples of typical nationalist themes and nationalist synfcoTism. 

In a collection of poems entitled Eoktakto Skurjo (Bloody Sun) by Shri 
Ibren Shsorkar, a Hindu, written between 1959 and 1970: 

Sh^hidaner Pwmo ShHtite (in Sacred Memory of the Wartyrs), Feb. 20, 1959 The 
poet imagines the blood of the martyrs in the rising, red sun in the East^ He 
offers homage to Bengali youth who sacrificed their lives: "The sons of Bengal 
have sacrificed their lives today to free the Bengalis. The great day Ekushe 
has cane back, memories are fresh, and will live on eternally." 
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^ixZzli ^r^rlz BanZa (Revoljiticnafy East Bengal), Feb. 24, 1S69. 

The poet suinrarizes oolitical insugence Bengal, historically, referring to 
incidents in the 192b's and 193D's during the British period to terrorist in- 
cidents before partition, and to the East Bengali state language laoveroent. 
The teiras lidrcki and lifong^Kz refer to the revolutionary tradition in Bengali 
ceaory. Reference is also niade to two of the 1952 language nartyrs, B»r*t and 
Shalam 

Kito F^ktc Tcaz {How roich raore blood to you want?), Feb 18, 1969. 

The poet writes ^n the context of the anti-Ayub noveraent, using blood synj- 
bolism and»referr'mg to blood-sockirig dogs (West PakistanisJ^ He suggests a 
confrontation between blcod-givers and blood-takers in a Bengal grown red fran 
the flow 

• / 

'J-inotcLf :-EarMl Tcznberjo. (The march of the people will not stop), Feb. 4, 1953 

In this poem there is no blood symbolism Tne poet compares the tide of the 
people witti the flow of the great rivers Ricfe (Padroa), JiTsujw, Smcma (in Sylhet), 
and z-ieqhaa (Brahmaput»'a), which proceed on to the sea which calls thera, and which 
nothing can stop. He also refers to the Sindh River in West^akistan He salutes 
the leaders of the novement for freedom, "selfless rnartyrs wlffli^braced death." ^ 
Again he visualizes a confrontation between the desi^ers and tlfc^eniers. liukzi 
(freedom) is an important terra in nationalist literature, suggesttM self-emaaci- 
pation and self- restoration, and not just territorial independence >t A 

ij/em Znai, Krishok, It-j^r (Peasants and workers, brothers com and join)r^ne 

22, 1968) • ■ 

The poet specifically chooses workers and peasants In the back of his mind are 
cu-'-'ent police actions against them- These are the people who won independence 
for the subcontinent from the B^it'sh- And these are the people who have lost 
therr food and clothes^ The symbols r.kto (blood) and cgnimsTial (torch) occur, 
in a metaphor about light against darkness. 

Ekuaher Shahipn:^ (D'-eam of the twenty-first), April 18, 1969- 

The poet dreams he is in a procession when he suddenly hears gunshots fired, 
sees crows flying from the trees, and lopks to see two pep. p l e fal1i f igJfcoJtA& — 
ground He wakes up, realizes he was sleeping, and remembers that It is the 
twenty-first of February 

KviskikMora Easpothe (We peasw.-.ts on this street), March 16, 1969. 

The poet writes against the background of the 1969 anti-Ayub movement. The 
peasants have left their kccete (sickles and kodal (hoes) to come to the capital 
The word Icfful (plow) is also used metaphorically. The poet asks "Where do the. 
peasants get their strength?" They can destroy or create They create the 
golden crops in the fields on v.tiich we flourish. And now they have come out 
against repression 
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floixhiat ^dao) Give us an explanation), January 22, 1970. 

Again the poet writes of confrontation. He protests that whenever he tries to 
speak or write his own language, hie is stopped, and branded different - The 
word tt>l^ (pen) is used laetaphorically. You people (West Pakistanis) are 
cheating us, exploiting us, he says. ""When there is ousic and dance in ny house, 
you call us heretic (a reference to Islamic orthodoxy which frowns on daircing). 
On the other hand there are naked dancers in your place. Mith these coii5)laints 
how long shall we (J^akistanis in both wings) remain united?" 

Shcrxe Ch^lc (March forward),' January 22, 1970. 

"Bengalis inarch forward," says the poet, "Do not be afraid; we are a brave 
nation " He refers to the language martyrs B>rk>t'and Shalam. He exhorts the 
Bengali to have courage and patience in order to reap the golden fruit of inde- 
pendence (shshadhinota) . 

^Sh^kvder <kxii {rSartyrs' Song), Feb. 1970. 

This is a^ song in i^jna^e to the language martyrs Shalam and B>rk^»t. Mho, the 
poet asks, has really psid the price for the blood shed in Ph Igun (late Feb- 
riiary, early Harch)? We reniesber you, he sings, your blood {T>kto^ khun)^ your 
sacrifice (toH). 



By contract, ihz fi^xt collection of songs is purposely Muslim in tcnS; is 
written in rural terms, ai^d borrows from an older style suggesting earlier 
pTithi literature. It is entltls^ JJonkar (Sound), and is a tribute to Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, dated June 7, 1370^ Muslim terms and phrases are used, and 
quotes from the Koran and Hadiz regarding justice are included. The theme is 
Muslim Bengali nationalism. Justification for the six points' is sought' in the 
need to iif^leinent the Pakistan Resolution pf 1940. at yiijch. tinjs Mujib formed 
an Islamic front, and traditional Islamic voices were heard. The writers asK 
the people not to be mislsd by Islamic propaganda. The sponsors are the 



Pakistan Awami Ulema Party, which seeks to mobilize the 2,700,000 ulema, or 
religicus eiiiployees, in East Bengal ^ 

In a political pamphlet Sh^Tnaot^ni^eo^ Kioeb^n Kx.no? (Socialism - what and 
^hy?)r -a leader of ?iAP ^s<:ow, fiuzaffur Ahrsd, writing in Dacca in 1970, identi- 
fies East Pakistan's problems in Marxist terms, citing exploitation (shoshin) 
and class distinctions {s}t>Tbohara) between the bourgacusie and the proletariat. 
He also refers to the international politics and the opposition of the U. S. to 
a "progressive social order." 

Unaesh^nal Aoi^ami Parti Ilnxp Ki Choi (WhalS the National Av/ami Party, NAP, 
v/ants) is a 1970 election manifesto summarizing NAP Moscow's program. This in- 
cludes the demand for the redressing of the grievances of workers and peasants, 
and a proposal, echoing that of the Av/ami League, for full regional autonomy 
{purrio ancholik shdhitto shash^n). The latter is an important phrase used by 
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both parties which appeared as early as 1954, and was central to the 1969-70 
election can:paign. By early 1971, It vas being converted by leftists into a 
deraand for independerice: shshadhiluzr naeaning the individual *s right to freedom, 
shskadkznota ineaning political .independence for the territorial region. In its 
snanifesto, however, HAP echoes the Awaroi League also in its call for relegating 
only defense, foreign affairs, and currency to the central government, and all 
other responsibilities to the autonomous provinces. Interestingly, the nani- 
festo also calls for the reconstitution of the provinces on the basis of lan- 
guage: Bengali, Sindhi, R>shtu, etc. The Awanii League's six points ich>e 
c^fna) are also referred to ' " . 

The thenies of regional autonc»ijy {shahitzo s72ash>n)^ exploitation (sh>shon) 
and language rights {chashar shshadhiPMr) are taken up, in a volume of poems and 
essays entitled iphan Skushe £hsh>rcne {In Memory of the 'Great Twenty- first) pub- 
lished February 5,. 1970 by the East Pakistan Awami League Women's Organization. 
In an introduction. Sheikh Hujib writes that "the movement of the. twenty-first of 
February created a chapter for itself." Again there are references to the blood 
of^the martyrs B>ric>t and Shalam, who "are like bright stars on the horizon of 
Bangladesh," and wk> "will not have gone in vain"^on that '^bloody twenty-first." 
Poinsettias ikr{shochura) or their petals ipapH) are also used poetically as 
symbols of blood, fne word sphuliijg> (spark), like other references to fire, is 
also used metaphorically. In an essay Ba^fla Bhasha Andolcn o Am^a (The Bengali 
Language Movement and We the People), there is discussion of regional autonomy, 
the people {j^yiota) and society (sJpmaj), culture {sh>mhl<Hti) ^ exploitation, 
'and dictatorship ishoivcchar) . 

A sampling of poetry publistied in 1972 after Bangladesh achieved her inde- 
pendence does not differ greatly from earlier poetry centering on nationalist 
themes, in- its restricted choice of words and its heavy reliance on blood sym- 
bolism and images of deatTi- 

.... s . ■ . 

' One 'Collection is entitled Shsh>3^n harano snskashane (In the graveyard 
where you have lost your relatives), dated February 21, 1972. Two poems sum- 
mar^'ze the past year's experience: "We have- suffered; in nine months all we have 
heard is death news of friends and relatives and the souhds of automatic weapons: 
the sten gun-(wit)i-its lot shybdo, the rat-a-tat sound), the rifle, and the 
Lr*3 (light machine gun )/' The old symbols are there: blood, sacrifice, the 
blood-red sun, blood. dried in the streets, and blood flowing in the Ganges 

' {Burigima) River. At the end of this struggle now, there is hope, the dhaner 
jsHsk {sheaf containing grain). The poet sings "We are independent (shshadhin), 
free {mukto)', m can live like human beings; this time we will have a'll our 

.rights (ad^i/fcor). Because of our struggle (shyijgrm), workers and peasants, 
all can, be brothers. There are poems paying homage- to the 1952 language mar- 
tyrs, including specific references to B>rk>t and Shalam, as. pioneers in the 
final struggle which has brought independence. The years before independence 
are' likened to a covering of mist {pMosha dhdka). There is a poem in praise 
of the beauty of the Bengali language and the greatness of its poets, and in 

'tribute to the martyrdom of those who shed blood in 1952 so that Bengali might 
become the "national" \rashtlvee) language. 
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Sihohadhinctar Shurjo (Thejlising Sun of Independence), also published on 
February 21, 1972, is a collection of poems and songs which includes one 
written by Nazrul Islam in the late 1930's, 5>Kosfi>7jgit (Song of War}, and 
also the seasonal spring song by Tagore, Ar.or Skaiar Banlaj which became the 
national anthem. The latter contains syinbolism about nother Bengal which can 
be found in nationalist poetry, but students of Bengali literature have ex- 
pressed surprise that a revolutionary song, perhaps oce of fJazrul's, was not 
chosen for the national song. In this voIuhb there are poems about persons 
accused in the Ag^rt>la Conspiracy trials who are now seen as pioneers in the 
struggle for independence. Earlier rebel heroes are also added to the growing 
national lore of independerfce: Khudi Ram of the 1920* s, and Shurjo Shen, who-^ 
led a Ghittagong ^ariuy raid in 1932, and for whom Dacca University's Jinnah Hail 
has now been re-named. (Iqbal Hall has also been renamed, after Sergeant Z^rul 
H^q, who was killed while escaping from prison during the Ag>rt>la case.) The 
term used in these poems for the freedom fighters .is trukti i^ddJiUj which in- 
cludes the Mukti Bahini and other Mukti guerrillas. (The term rjufeti jauj^ 
which was used by Shubash Bosh during the Indian liberation movement in Bengal, 
tvas used for the Mukti early in the 1971 struggle before they came to be known 
as the Mukti Bahini.) 

Again:, in l'iritunj>yii (The Conqueror af Death), also published on February 
21, J972, the language martyrs are depicted as the forerunners of the inde- 
pendence movement: "The blood which you shed in 1952 did not go in vain." 
There is a reference to the Sh>hid Minar, jponumnt to the language martyrs in 
Dacca which was destroyed on the^night of March 25^; 1971. In one poem citing 
the?military crackdown, the last line is typical: Jsaro.elol rokto gxloj 
. shshadhin^iolo (Arms came, blood flowed, there was independence). In poems 
depicting events after the crackdown, the poet speaks of ,a Mood-stained shirt, 
of blood stains in the street {r^Jitev ra^p^th) ^ and of dogs and cro^/s feeding 
on dead bodies ^{mritcdehOj las). "We will not forget" is in Dacca dialetc: 
3huH nai^ <m^a bhuli nai. The poet pays tribute to the martyrs Abul , R>f iq, 
and Sh>fiq. 

prom v/hafcan be seen of the most heavily employed language of the move- 
ment in 1971, of its hastily 'composed music, of the language used in essays 
and poetry dating from the 1950's and 1960's, and of language found in litera- 
ture for popular consumption since independence, it v/ould seem that'the richest 
stores of the Bengali language were not drawn upon during periods of political 
crisis. At least the best of East Bengal's creative talent in poetry and niusic 
did not emerge in popular nationalist literature and song, perhaps the time 
during such periqdsj/as tog^ short, and the feverish^ climate of nationalism 
stifled intricacy of thought and encouraged' banality/ Perhaps creative worlc 
of more Enduring value was in progress underground, for example, during the 
nine moriths of struggle that followed the March 25th crackdown, and after 
.independence, ' . ^ " 

Q 

But the observer may v/ell ask if' it is a circular effect that is governing 
the creative process when, in an atmosphere of excess public emotion, the ex- 
pressive impulse constricts around a limited body of terms and phrases, and 'the 
use and overuse of these limited resources seems in turn to constrict the free 
soarihg of the artist's spirit. 
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There is probably much that could be learned about nationalism and lan- 
guage from theoretical considerations of the nature of nationalist njovements, 
and from cojiparison of East ^BengaVs political history with that of other 
countries- - 

What could nationalist typologies from the literature of political science 
-tell us about nationalist language use? Is there something of interest in the* 
examples of Indonesia, some of the African states,, or for that matter India, 
for those interested in the Bengali language in the context of emerging Bangla- 
desh. 

May enlightenment be gained from studying revitalization movements in the 
anthropological literature? What parallels ame there between East Bengal In 
1971 and Israel, China, or the Prague Spring of 1968? ^ 

What do we already understand about revolution and its effects on Tan- 
guage and the uses to which it is put politically, from reading revolutionary 
South American guerrilla literature, for example, or, in another vein, Boris 
Pasternak's Dr. Zhivagol 

Even the wisdom of -an aniinal behaviorist like Konrad Lorenz can be illu- 
minating for densely populated East Bengal* He writes: - "That crowding in- 
creases the propensity to aggressive behavior has long been known and demon- 
strated experimentally by sociological research* " {On Aggvessicn^ p. 244) 
Does aggressive behavior affect language form and use? 

In his book The Symbolic Uses of Polities j Murray Edelman calls the State 
an abstraction, in the name of which however much that is real is done to or 
for men, .'According'- to him, the greater part of politics is lore', myth, emotion, 
and obsession:. Political institutions take on strong meanings for the large 
masses of men who believe in them, thus making a social process possible and 
« enabling *the elites involved ~ political leaders or whoever ~ to function. 
Can this jibe with a cynical^ view of political process in East Bengal? The 
r-ole of language in creating and sustaining myth and lore, and feeding emotion 
and obsession, mast be crucial. ' . , 

Whatever one*s view of the importance of language to the beginnings, de- 
velopment, and ^outcome of the nationalist movenient in East Bengal, one would 
have, after seeing what happened over the years there, to agree with Noam 
Chomsky . (writing in his American ^PoiDer and the New Mandorir^ about the failure 
of chroniclers of the Spanish Civil War to credit anarchist uprisings) j that ^ 
there can be and-sometimes is spontaneous political activity that is success- 
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ADMnnSTRATIVE CULTURE IN BANGLADESH 



This paper endeavours to identify the changing patterns of relationship 
between administration (e»g, bureaucracy) and its political environment and 
their future implications for institution-building and development in Bangla- 
desh. 1'his effort at prediction defines only broad features and deals with 
^ only^probabil ities which at best can turn into sound predictions and at worst 
will be shown to have been wild guesses. 

The major trend noted in this paper is that, generally speaking, adminis- 
tration (its values, patterns, leaders) dominated its political environment from 
the beg^inning of the British days until the emergence of Bangladesh. Now there 
are strong indications that politics, especially the political party and interest 
groups,' is likely to control the administration* The dominant approach followed 
in the British days, and latef in the Pakistani era, to the problems of order and 
development was administrative.' The approach that is likely to be crucial in 
the nation-building, of Bangladesh will increasingly become political. 

Assuming this is an appropriate way jof viewing current changes, the paper 
examines its implications for institution-building and development and finds 
potential conflict, firstly, between democratic aspirations and partisan insti- . 
tut ion-building and, secondly, between ideology and technocracy. 

Theoretical position^ ^ 

There exists a wealth of literature dealing with the inter-relationship 2 
between administration, especially bureaucracy, and Its political environment.. 
Three pbsitions can be identified. First, the, instrumental approach which sug- 
gests that administration, being the more developed sector by comparison with 
politics, can become an instrument or agent for change through "radiation" and 
diffusion of values and through direct changes in institutional structures or 
institutional practices. Thish's in line with the argument of many economists 
that the modern sector of the economy can become a vehicle for overall economic * 
development. Proceeding from the reality of administrative dominance in many 
developing countries th^ instrumentalist position prescribes that modernizing 
values, techniques and resources should be poured, mainly through technical 
assistance, into administrative -sectors so that it can allocate and diffuse * 
them into the various sectors^ of society. 

The second position. recoqn i2fe$.JJie_j:eallty^£^dmi^ n an ce 

in many new countries but suggests that it cannot become the dominant agent of 
modernization* For proper development the political environment must be made 
at least as developed, if not more, in terms of organization, skills, leader- 
. ship, as the adrriinistrative sector. The prescriptive aspect of this position 
is to encourage the growth of formal pol itical .irtstitutions, interest groups 
and polj^'cal parties, " . ' * 



This is adapted from a paper -presented at the Ninth Annual Conference of 
Bengal Studies held betweenr28 - 30 April 1973.^ The author ackndv/ledges 
with gratitlTde the comments of several experts,' especially Professor Howard 
O Wriggins of Columbia University, . 
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The last position maintains an electric approach and generally avr*ds 
commitment for purpose of nx)dernization to any specific pattern of relation- 
ship between administration and its political, environment. The difficulty with 
these theoretical discussions are, first, there is not enough empirical data 
available to'validate the positions; second, modernizing processes themselves, 
have so far shown many variations in this relationship; third, the analytic 
and prescriptive contents of these positions -are sometimes Influenced, not 
by objective data but by strategic considerations of what is feasible under • 
foreign aid and technical assistance prograjnmes, and lastly development ancl 
modernization do not have any commonly-agreed meanings 



AdministTaticn and Its Ecology in East Fakistari - — 

Generally, observers tend to agree that in Pakistan's brief history, ad- 
ministration and bureaucracy had more influence than politics and poHticians 
in the overall running of the country. Not only in the internal management of 
its systems, procedures and relationships,, but also in the. decisions involving 
basic political^ economic and social issues, the bureaucracy in association 
with the mili-jary played a decisive role. Many senior bureaucrats moved into 
key ruling positions before Ayub imposed the first Martial Law. During the Ayub 
- era it was again the bureaucrats whp played the major role in the national de- 
cision-making process. Things did not change much during Yahaya's regime, 
although the military leaders bad alleged]y set the outer limits of the influence 
that bureaucrats and other groups could exercise_in the national system. --The 
administration of the countryside for the whole pferiod of Pakistan's existence , 
has been in sole custody of bureaucrats, though some efforts were madejth rough 
the Basic Democracies system to give local leaders greater responsibility than 
they had had:; before.^ . ^ . • " 

* ^ ' if 

Let us now identify the major instruments and institutions through whic^i 
the administrative sector was able to exercise its dominant position. Put / 
negatively, the political environment remained poorly organized. The ruling 
political party did not have sufficient organization, skills and resources to 
provide a reasonable base for exercising effective control over the bureaucracy. 
Interest groups in the society were not organized to any degree. T he dom inant 
ruling model was the vice-regal system and the experience of political governance 
of society was insignificant. Positively speakin^^the ^idministration maintained 
its basic colonial features --Tiierafchy of services, limited and strict entry 
points for each service, elite-character of superior services with the Civil- 
Service of Pakistan being the super-elite. The structure of services provided 
the basic parameters for mobility, communication, and control functions within 
the system and for negotiation, bargaining and adjustment v/ith external groups 
outside the system. The control by the supeNelite cadre was maintained by, 
first, the monopoly cjcupancy of all key administrative positions by its mem- 
bers and, second, by claiming for its members .a major involvement in the new 
development institutions* Thus, the CSP secured 60% representation in the 
Economic Pool, held key positions in the Planning Commission, and claimed a 
major shaire of the Chairmanships and directorships of new public enterprises. 
The members of the bureaucracy obtained the lion's share of facilities', often 
given through foreign aid, to develop necessary skills, both within and outside 
the country, so that they could do their new jobs v/ell without depending on ex- 
pertise from such outside agencies as the* universities • ; 



While fWting that bureaucratic dominance persisted in Pakistan, we must 
also admit that it did not work unopposed. Opposition caine frm several sources 
politicians,^ professionals, especially doctors, erigineerslind teachers, and 
lasfly students. Several instances of such opposition are well -documented. One 
of the major demands of the 1969 movement was the reorga.nization of administra- 
tion, especially changing the rulirig orientation, of senior civilians, reducing 
the overall power of bureaucracy and developing less tlass"-driented and more 
people-oYiented services. 



9 

Changes in Administvdticn and Its Politiexii Enviromen}^ in Bcbigladesh. 

The changes that have occurred and are being contemplated can be arranged 
into two categories ~ internal (within the Administration itself) and external 
(in its political environment). Among significant' internal changes one can 
note discontinuation of cadre identity,, abolitiorr of monopoly control by the. 
super-elite cadre-on key administrative positions, inclusion of outside profes- 
sionals in key development agencies (e.g. Planning Commission); reduced con- 
stitutional guarantee of service conditions, and the possibility of radiccl re- 
organization of services* Major external changes appear to be the growtn of one 
near-monopoly political party, the gradual development of party-affiliated^ or- 
ganizations of key interest groups (e.g. students, youth, labour, etc.), and 
the likely emergence of directly elected local government bodies. All these 
changes may have a considerable impact on the way government priorities are de- 
fined and necessary policies apd programmes are planned and emplemented. 

Public officials in Bangladesh no longer use cadre affiliations nor are 
the reservations of posts strictly adhered to]in the appointment for specific 
jobs. True, many members of the 'former CSP are now in top positions. This 
happened mainly because they are among the very few trajned administrators the 
country has now. It is also true,, /lowever; that more members of the Provincial 
Civil Service are now in key secretariat and district positions than they ha4 
been in the days of one Pakistan. In addition, many important administrative 
positions aV^e held by people who v/ere not civil servants in the first place, but 
who participated in organizing the Bangladesh Government in exfle during the 
liberation struggle. The Service Reorganization Commission examined the various 
issues connected with governmental organization and their recommendations were 
submitted to the Government, .The recommendations of the Pay and Service Com- 
mission have already been accepted by the Government and the Implementation of 
converting as many. as existing 2208 pay scales into 10 pay scales within the 
limits of "Takka 130 to 2000 is in progress.^ 

The, organization ♦of tpe Ba^^^adesh Planning Comrpission shows some interest- 
ing features. ' It is headMwfaythree economists, none of whom is a career civil 
servant, all three having-peen university teachers trained abroad. 'The organi- 
zation of the Commission iioiuch more elaborate than its Pakistani predecessor, 
with ten divisions and eacfndivisfon having functional links and control over 
two or three executive ministries. In each of these divisions there is a Chief, 
Deputy Chiefs, Assistant Chiefs, Research Officers and almost all of the^e posi- 
tions are now filled by ftijingn- trained specialists drawji^'from university facul- 
ties, autonomous bodies mid fresh university graduates, rather than from the 
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, career services. It is assurned that the major burden of planning^ allocation 
"of resout?ces, monitoring and evaluation of programmes will be done by the 
Planning IfccMnmission where there is now only one member of the Civil Service . 
in 'a senior position. ^ It is very likely that inclusion of non-cadre pro- 
fessionals in senior positiAis of other administrative organizations (espe- 
cially research agencies) will lalso take place in the future.^ ' ) 

A comparative study of the provisions of 1956, 1962 and 1972 constitutions 
on public services will show that jjublic servants in Bangladesh may not have the 
same constitutional protection as their Pakistani predecessors. In all three 
constitutions there are proyisions^that "appointment and conditions of service 
are to be regulated by law"; public servants "shaVl hold office daring the - 
pleasure of the President"; that they "shall not*be dismissed or removed from 
service or reduced in rank by an authority subordinate to that which they were 
appointed"; that action in such cases will not be take'n until they "have been 
given a reasonable oppoistunity of shov/mg cause against the action proposed to 
be taken"* unless the action is taT<en "on grounds of conviction on a criminal 
charge or the dismissing authority is satisfied that'for reasons recorded by 
him, it is not practicable to. give that person an opportunity of shov/ing cause 
or the President decides it not'expedient for reason of state security to give 
that person such an opportunity-" While in the constitutions 1956 and 1962 
nothing is mentioned about the finality of ndeclsions by the dismissing authority 
regarding no f giving* the. affected person "an opportunity of showing cause," the , : 
1972 constitution maintains that such decisions of "tjis. authority empowered' to , 
dismiss, remove such person or to reduce him in rank shall be final." 

Another" major difference is the incorporation in the 1956 and T962 con- 
stitutions and the omission' in the 1972 ccnstituticn of the criteria or prin-- 
ciples of making rules fo^^ regulating the recruitment and conditions oT ser- 
' vice. The 1956 and 1962 constitutions. require tjie rule^making authority' ' ^ _ 

1 (legislative or executive) to see that rules so ^ranied shall "not be incon- 
* ' sisfent or to secure (a) 'tenure and conditions of sfejpvice shall not be varied 

to his disadvantage (b) every person shall have at least one appeal against ^ 
any order which (i) punishes or censures him (ii) alters or ir\terpret€ to his 
disadvantage any condition (iii) terminates his employment before he reaches 
superanniuation age, provided if it is the order of the President or ^lovernor, 
then there will be no right of appeal but a feview of the order." tjo such pro- 
cedural protection insulates the Public Service cadres from direct political 
decision in the 1972 constitution*' * " * , * 

Of the majof- external changes, the one with the most decisive influence " 
on the administrative sector is the emergence of the Av/ami League^ as the 
monopoly political party, with overwhelming mass support. Despite inflation, 
alleged mismanagement of relief programnes and charges of corruption and nepo- 
tisft], the/party did^aintain^ its 1970 electoral success {l67"out of 169) in 
i^the 1372 election {291 out.of 300) ,9 ^^espite rumours to the contrary, the 

part}' did nol experience any major break in the crucial test of selecting its 
- nominees (297 -from abput 2100 applicants). Only about 40 Av/ami League members 
' CQntested as independents, defying party decision and they were all expelled 
from the partyJ^ In terms of governing 'skills, the Awami League leaders .must 
have gained useful experience^ in the last 14 months. Not only in the area of 
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central politics but also in the phere of district and village administra- 
tion, the /Swami League leaders have had direct responsible experience, es- 
pecially in handling relief, reconstruction and developinent activities It 
Is not certain but it seens likely that the "skill" le/el of the Awanri- League's 
elected nienibers may be quite varied and rich, especially with the addition of 
about one-third new njanfaers in the new ParliaraentJ^ The internal uiechanisni 
and politics of the party are kept within control, despite the possibility of 
0 rupture over the issue of the Presidentship and appointment of a new General 
SecretaryJ^ 

Inside the Government, there are indications that vhe party is trying to 
establish its control on a solid footing. The Office of the Prime Minister is 
becaning increasingly poweriijl, with considerable influence coming from poli- 
tical groups within the ^Z'^^ty and other interested grpups* A new Militia 
called SarJii BdkUvi has organized under the direction of the Prime Minister"s 
office to provide support to police or the Bangladesh Rifles in meeting serious 
breaches of order* This complex Is mostly composed of pro-Mujib guerrillas and 
is likely to be used in dealing. with disturbances of a political nature. 

Another significant change in the political environment of administration 
is the conscious and vigorous development of party-oriented interest groups, 
particularly students, labour and youth. Pro-Awami League groups among stu- 
dents (Bangladesh Student League), .labour (Jatio Sramik League), and youth 
(Awami Jubo League) seem well -organized and are developing a pattern of rela- 
tionship with the party in which these organizations canvu<;s and mobilize sup- 
port for the party, provide inputs for policy and programme development In 
return, their leaders are rewai^Jed by the Party through the offer of nominations 
at the election or other political rewards. 14 

Another change of significant import for administration is the strong possi- 
bility that elected local government bodies will be established in an effort to 
reduce or possibly dispense with the centuries-old bureaucratic control over 
district and village admini^rat ion* The Awami League leaders were always com- 
mitted to a more democratic form of local govemmept than was possible under 
the Basic Democracties System or its predecessor.'^ Now a strong political ^ 
justification was added to establish such a system, the need to creatfe avenues 
for local party leaders to participate in the sharing of power* After the 
party selected 297 candidates out of^about 2100 applicants for contesting the 
national elect^'ons, party sources announced that those who did not get nominated 
would have an opportunity to contest elections for the proposed positions of 
"District Governor" and "Thana Administrators" to be created under the local 
government reformJ^ 



Trends of Change and Their Implications. ^ . ' y 

i/e can look at the possible .implications of the likely changes noted in 
the preceding pages and also examine the issues involved. The political ideal 
and pattern of the Awami League, as seen irf the preceding year's operation and 
the recent election, appear to be the continuation of broad-based unity Achieved 
during 1970 on the autonomy issue as errbodied in the Av/ami League's Six Points 
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prograrrce and expounded Sheikh J'iUjib. Alt»jough divisions an}ong Interest 
groups (students, labour, etc.) were revived after liberation and in soce cases 
were further sharpened {e.g, division of the Student League and the energence 
of the Rob-Siraj grcup and the establ ishnent of a neiif party titled Jatio 
Sacajtantrik Dal), tJie /bv3nii League is trying to preserve its "unDrella" 
character in order to accomodate clainss fr<Mn various groups and leaders 
with divergent viewpoints. So far, the objectives and programmes of the party 
were expressed in broadest possible tenns. Before liberation it was autonoay 
and now it is.Mujibbad based on four pillars - national Ism, social isci, secul- 
arlsn and democracy. Many Awarai League leaders stated/ during their campaign 
speeches that the 1973 election would be a referendum.on Mujibbad, just as 
Mujib himself had described the 1970 slection as a referendum on the Six Points 
Programhe By formulating such a broad franework of objectives, which can in 
fact include almost countless options, the Awanii League retains considerable 
flexibility In selecting policies and prograaxes which nay not always be naitually 
consistent and corapatible. ^ 

Sihce the Ideological framework of the Awami League is more designed to 
acconrcodate divergent aroups than to provide specific guidelines for policy 
developnsent, two things are likely to happen. First, the party Is not likely 
to have strong attachments .to any particular policy objectives or set of values, 
-so long as it can afford not to do so. The Ayub reginie, by contrast, could be , 
characterized by its strohg comraitroent to order and economic growth and many 
would argue that it did not pay sufficient attention to economic justice and 
national unity. The present Bangladesh Government, on the other hand. Is not 
likely to give indications of its attachment or rejection of any values. It 
is more' likely to followlan eclectic policy of continually trying to strike some 
form of tolerable harmony among these contrasting and sometimes conflicting 
goals (order, growth, distribution,, participation, identity). Second, the 
policies and programmes of the government are not likely to be drawn mostly 
from logical necessity onfrom a leader's specific policy goals and icfeas, as 
was the' case with Ayub, The party and its key leaders appear to be pragma- 
tlsts, with considerable experience in practical politics, and It is very 
likely that they would allW the policies and programmes to evolve through 
interaction of various for^s at work without either trying to intervene too 
much or to push too stronglif- In such a fraifiework of governance, the adminis- 
tration or .bureaucracy wil 1 he one factor only, maybe a major factor now; but 
given continued operation i)f\th1s framework, the predominant position of admin- 
istration will gradually pass, to the forces, of Its political environment, such 
as political party and- other ^nterest groups. ^ 

Another important trend oV the Awami League's ruling pattern is the gradual 
strengthening of the political approach and political Infrastructure in the 
process df day-to-day governance. The Sheikh's top policy advisors are mostly 
non-bureaucrats (Tofail, Sheikh ^-bni, Gazi Mustafa, etc.). This is quite dif- 
ferent frbm the practice followed by Ayub,- who drew key advisors from the 
Civil Service. Those who accompipy the Sfieikh and his ministers in public ap- 
apearances, visits and on tours aVe mostly from his political party and party- 
affiliated interest groups. \ 

A difficult dilemma results fbm the overshelming electoral victoi'y. 
Having a nearly complete monopoly in the National Assembly, the Av/ami League 
inust eithe;* allow freedom to its members to disa.ss, debate and formulate 
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poliiaies within the Asseirbly, thus i^uming the risk of disintegrating the party, 
or to' do the najor part of policy deliberation, ironing out differences and de- 
veloping an agreed policy within the party, derogating Parliament merely to 
the role of legitinizing ^^at^the party has already approved- Evidence drawn 
from party behaviour in the Constituent Assenily of 1972," and present party 
activities strongly suggest they are noving in the latter direction. 

Thus, the party is likely to receive more esphasis in the future in teras 
or reorganization, acquisition of needed skills, forjiatjon of COiHuittees and 
cells so that it can perform all the key activities of what the national Asserily 
is supposed "to do. There are indications that patterns of conmunication and 
no.eisent between the party and its affiliates are gradually being developed on 
a ;>ounder footing. Through reorganization of local governraent systens, the party 
nay not only dissiantle the citadel of bureaucratic control but provide the basis 
for a long-needed local infrestnictare for a viable political systen. With in- 
creasing party influence on the decision-niaking process, growing opportunity for 
interest-groups to exert influence on policies, the absence of the need in Bangla- 
desh for the bureaucracy to provide a national focus since religious, ethnic and 
cultural differences are limited in Bangladesh,^^ the likelihood that the 
fluence of elected officials in local administration will grow ~ all these 
factors combine to irake it very 1 ikely that the administration sector or the 
bureaucracy wiTT loose uuch of its earlier power and glamour and foundations 
for a genuine political approach* will be laid. 

It is also likely that administration will experience significant internal 
changes ~ changes that have been demanded for the last fifty years but have not 
yet been adopted. The constitutional protection guaranteeing security of tenure 
of service will be lessened in an effort to encourage innovation, harder work, 
and greater conformity to party interests. The structuring of the services is 
likely'to be less archaic and elite-oriented, with fewer cadres, less pay difr 
ferentials, and rnore scope for mobility within and between services.*^ The 
demand for making the public services more people-oriented and reducing their 
differentials in privileges and benefits now have widespread and influential . 
sources of supports It is very likely that a substantial amount of decentral- 
ization in administration will take place — possibly spurred by increasing 20 
demands from local party leaders for effective voice in local decision-making. 
The twin needs of retaining within the party leadership of various pressure 
groups and the increasing use of a political approach to the solution of various 
problems will create a situation where the system has to provide more avenues 
for meaningful work (or jobs) by non-bure^cratic groups. It is my hunch that 
not only nev/ programmes and additional positions v/ill ba Instituted to provide 
openings for non-bureaucrats but also some of the existing positions, v/here only 
members of the Civil Services could now be/employed may possibly be declassified 
so that ^outsiders, mostly party sympathizers, could be appointed. 2« 

Wljile predicting strong possibilities of the reversal of positions in the 
relationship between administration and its political environment in the near 
future, I am no, suggesting that this v/ill be .a smooth process. The Bangladesh 
bureaucracy still has powerful cards (skill, service links, middle class back- 
ground, and above all a past record) to play« And no vested interest groups 
have surrendered their pov/er without a fight ~ overt or coyert But my pre- 
diction is based on three crucial factors ~ the political orientation of 
existing leaders, the gradual strengthening of the party apparatus with its 
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Increasing link with the ''grass rcdts/* ai2d tne establishrsent of party affil- 
iated organizations aaohg various key pressure groups. The pressures for re- 
taining adninistrative predcx^inance in the national life of Bangladesh are 
1 ik^ly to be outweighted by the counter pressures emanating from within the 
party and other organized greups- Even the pressure that bureaucracy can tount 
nay not be all that consolidated. I an stronjfly inclined to argue that divi- 
sions i^ithin the bureaucracy and accng its likely supporters {outside profes* 
sior^als and array) are likely to ersrge sooner or later; these divisions will 
be along part^ lines leading to the extension, either fonrally or on an infomal 
basis, of party-affiliated associations in these sectors. 



In concluding this futuristic analysis of identifying in the relationship 
between administration and its political environiDent, the major trends and 
their iiqjlications, I would like to mention two issues which' appear to be iin- 
portant. First, history shows that the successful working of parliamentary 
"equires neutral and autonornous socio-political institutions- The Bangladesh 
rulers state their conmitinent to the Ideals of denocracy- One may set a tread 
of institution-building pattern that many communist countries have followed." 
" A free Press, neutral bureaucracy, autonomous interest-groups, and an open de- 
liberating forum (Parliament or Congress), are not likely to develop despite 
their legal and ideological framework*. These institutions are being developed 
but not on an autonomous or neutral level but strongly along party lines as 
they exist in Soviet Russia or China, Such institution-building has a rationale 
in a one-party state; but in a milti-party state with still considerable moorings 
in democratic values and institutions (at least in aspirations) conflicts and 
contradictions are bound to arise, Kow the future will shape up will depend on 
how the rulers vier; these conflicts, and how they try to resolve them and how 
the opposition parties deal with this challenge of one party seeking to become * 
a monopoly party. It is possible to identify some trends, j3Ut they all may boil 
dov;n to a question of a race between the capacity of the new single-parXy and 
its leaders to solve major problems and the growing complexity of the problems 
they must face If, through party-affiliated institutions {as opposed to neutral 
institutions), the present rulers are able to organize a tolerable balance in 
resolving the major crises of society (order, identity, economic growth, dis- ^ 
tribution and participation), then perhaps the attachment to democratic values 
and institutions will gradually v/ane and a compatible adjustment of the poli- 
tical framework with political realities will be made^ If, however, the present 
rislers fail in this mission and a substantial break in the party takes place, 
there may be, as a result of the party's inability to cope with the^ problems 
adequately, strong pressures to revive democratic ideals and reestablish neutral 
institutions In either case, the need for achieving a working compatability 
between political ideals and political realities is likely to become very acute 
in the near future- ' - 

Another related issue; can be noted in the conflict between politics and- 
technocracy. The importance of technocracy in the development, process is ^ 
Crucial Even Communist countries are realizing that they cannot push hard 
the dictum that officials have to be both red and expert ^ * The Bangladesh* rulers 
would. possibly like to see officials in Governnjent, educations, press, public 
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enterprises and similar agencies beconie both experts as well as liujibbadi. In 
their eagerness to build a political infrastructure to provide the basis for 
the snsooth operation of political processes in national and local decision- 
f!3king {sar.e nay call then partisan structure and partisan approach), the 
rulers nay- press too hard on the technocrats and thereby jeopardize their 
development goals. The iisperatives of politics and of development are not 
always con:^patible and the capacity of the present nilers to define the limts 
of politics and promote the needs of development (proper expertise, security 
and professional freedom, free research and evaluation, etc.) will be crucial- 
Social organizations are of primary importance but they will not take roots 
unless they can generate and mobilize resources to meet the jsundsne needs of 
75 million Bengalis in an equitable way. 

Before I conclude^ I must mention my purposeful omission of Sheikh f!ujib*s 
role in this futuristic study, i quite agree with the journalists and analysts 
that at present the Nation finds its unity and trust mostly in Mujib and not 
the party. While admitting the crucial role of Mujib in the nation-building 
of Bangladesh, I must admit that I find it extremely difficult tp do any futur- 
istic analysis based mostly on personality factors. I also find cases (Indian 
National Congress, Gaullist Party in France) where structures and institutions 
operating under the domination of one all-powerful leader did continue or re- 
gain control after the demise of the leader. The vitality and resilience of 
the Awamf League has not yet been tested. But whalfc is known is that this 
party has developed structures and practices and has overcome with a reason- ' 
able degree of success some critical tests (e.g. 1966 movement, 1970 election, 
liberation movement, 1972 election). I find it more satisfying to loolif at these 
structures and practices for identifying future trends and issues. / 
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FOOU^OTES 



1- The-characlerization of approach as used here is detennined by Uie pri- 
mary esphasis that rulers lay on the type of mechanisms, processes and 
personalities in <iefining,a problem, preparing the response and imple- 
ranting it. The rui^rs of Pakistan^epended juostly on government offi- ^ " 
cials', administrative nechanisins, ana bureaucratic processes in al!iost 
all phases in the resolution of important problcns. Retention of e14te 
cadres and Ajil-Pakistan services, One.Unit In West Pakistan^ Ayub's revival 
of vice-regal sx>del and Basic Oraocracies Systea, are alV iriportant illus- 
trations of administrative approach. 

2. • See, for example, the selections in Joseph ia Palwsbara (ed*) Bur^ueraey 
' ^ and Falitieal Vevelcvr.ent (Princeton, J/: Princeton University Press, 

^ ' r963): ' ' 

3- Several Coixnission Reports and sdiolarly ^horities that substantiate 
* 1 these points include: Rowland Egger, 5^ Tmprove^ent of Ft/Mi'c Adni?zis- 
tmticn in Pakistan (Karachi, 1953); Bernard" L- Gladieux, EeoTganization 
of Fakistan Sovemment for JlaHcnal Vevelopnent. Mimeographed, Hay 1955; 
Tke First Five-Year FIoHj 1955-1960 (Karachi, 1950b Bez^rt of the Pay and 
Services' Carrniesiony 1959-1962 (Karachi * 1962); Raloh Braibanti, Eesearah 
Cn The Bureaucraay of Fakistan (Durham,^ N. C-, 1966); and Khalid B. Sayeed, 
The Fclitical System qf Fakistan (Boston, 1967); Henry P. Goodnow, The Civil 
• Service of Fakistan^ Bur^aucrac^y in a IleiJ llation (New Haven, 1964); Karl *Von 
Vorys, political Developir^ent in Fakistan (Princeton, 1965); Gustav F. 
Papanek, Fakistan^ s ^Develoment: Social Goals and Frivate Incentives 
(Canfcridge, Mass., 1967); Herbert ?e\dmn^. Revolution in Fakistan (London, 
1967); Lawrence ZiringV The Ayub jdian Ex'a (Syracuse, k1 Y^, 1971)-^ 

4. See for details. Morning llews^ 11 *July "l973, p. 1. 

5- The -First Secretary of the Planning Commission was both a 'member of ex-CSP 
and a holder of a Ph.D.' in Statistics. The current incuriibent is a science 

• , graduate and a member of ex-CSP. ' The responsibility for implementation 
rests with various Ministries, Departments and public corporations. 

6- For the first time since its inception in 1958, a non-cadre professional, 
has reportedly been appointed as the Director of Rural Developmertt. Academy, 
Comilla, Bangladesh. • . 

7- See Articles 179-183 of 1956 Constitution, Articles 174-179 of the 1952 • 
Constitution, and Articles 133-136 of 1972 Constitution. 

8, Out of several new political parties that emerged since the establishment 
'of Pakistan, Awami League was perhaps the most organized and as recent' . 
events show, most popular party in East Pakistan (now Bangladesh)- Origin- 
^ , ally established as East Pakistan Awami Muslim League Party 'in 1949, ijt ^ 
dropped "Muslim" from.the title to reflect its secularization in 1955.i The / 
papty had a leading role in building opposition politics in East Pakistan 
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through mobilizing support for the recognition of Bengali as a state Ian- * 
guage, regional autonon/ for East Pakistan, and equitable treatment of 

^ East Pakistanis interests in the*policies of central governiDent. It vas 
a leading nenber of the United Front whid] routed the ruling Kuslini League 
in the provincial elections of 1954. The Awami League was ia power in the 
provincial governnient of East Pakistan and in the Central Govemraent for a 
period of about two- years during 1955 and 1958. The unity of the party was 
mt seriously tiireatened until it assusDed governmental responsibility and 
found that electoral promises were hard to realize and conflicts between 
party coroand and ruler's prerogative were not easily soluble. The party , 

* split in 1957 when -its founder — President Moulana Bhashani broke away 
and fonned a new party* titled National /Iwami Party. 

With the promulgation of first Martial Law in Pakistan in October 1958 all 
political parties were suspended and the Awami League was revived after 
about five years in 1964. The top hierarchy of the party was now nwre 
united under the leadership of Sheikh Mujibur Rahroan, who declared its six-- 
points program in 1966 for the full regional autonomy of East Pakistan. The 
Ayub Government reacted to the demands of the Awami League by arresting its 
' top leaders and^^plicating Mujibur in a conspiracy case. Following Ayub's 
^ stepping down, which was preceded by I^jib's release from jail, the second 
fJartial Law v;cis imposed in Pakistan. A countrywide election for a National 
Assembly was held in 1970 in which the Awami League captured 167 of 169 
, seats allotted to East Pakistan and became the sole spokesman for this win^; 
The struggle for autonomy" led by the Awami League was finally turned into a 
struggle for liberation which 9Dlminated into the separation of East Pakistan 
and the creatipri of Bangladesh on 16 De<^mi)er 1971- .The Awami League assumed 
power in the new state of Bangladesh and in the first election based on the 
new constitution, the party secured an o\gprwhelming popular support. 

Many still consider the Awami League as a middle class based outfit, although 
it has a .v;ell -organized student and labour front. In recent times, it ha§ 
spent considerable energy in building its organizationaWoots among Bengali 
peasants and rural youth. From ideological and practical gam? of patronage 
it would appear that the Party is trying to preserve its nationalistic 
"umbrella" charexter through retentjoli within its Fold of different shades 
of opinion and divergent socio-political groups.?' 

9. Awami League secured 72.682 of votes cast fn 1970 national" election. 
Despite increases in the nunfcer of voters in the 1972 election, caused 
mostly by the reduction of the voting age from 21 to 18-, the party has 
secured almost the same percentage. . , 

10. Morning Have 13 February, 1973, pp. 8 and 17 February, 1973, pp. 8. 

11. The Basic Democracy Councils v/ere renamed as Panchayat Committees consist- 
ing mostly of local Awami League, leaders and the local officials v/ere 
ordered to work in close collaboration v/ith these conSnittee^. " • 

12; flinety-tv/o nominees of the Av/apii League v/ere not members of the past Con- 
stituent Assembly. Moming Ilepjs^-Z February, 1973, pp. 1. 
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13. Reports of dissension over the question of selecting a President and 
General Secretary of the Party (key positions) appeared in several news- 

• papers in April 1972. The possibility of open split was shelved by re- 
taining Kujib as President, which is against the Party Constitution and 
surrendering powers of the Council to its President to select office 
bearers. Kuj'ib dianged the incunibent General Secretary wha was reported 
keen to retain his position. ' * - 

14. All these three affiliated organizations actively canvassed for the nom- 
inees of the Awami League in the election. They also reportedly expelled 

i ' their nsembers who either contested elections or ivorked for other candi- 

dates against the Awami League nominees. Although exact figures are not 
available, a good many leadejrs fran these organizations got Awami League 
nominations. 

15. The ^-ami League Government of 1957-58 pafesed an order that all presidents 
of Union Boards {lowest tier of local Government in East Pakistan) would 
be elected directly by the people of the Union. The Government pledges to 

' give maximum powers to Union Parlshads {same as Union Boards) and to 
Pourashavas Durban councils) In order to "have democracy firmly rooted at 
village level Preparations to hold election In Deceiier '73 to these 
agencies on direct adult' franchise are being made, l-loming Uevs^ 1 
Sept6j*er, 1973, p-. 1 . 

16. All the subdivisions would be converted Into Districts and the»total number 
of District Governors would be 60 and Thana Administrators 418- See 

z }lo^ning Uewsj 2 February, 1973, p. 1.. 

17. Dwelling upon the party control on the members of Constituent Assembly, 
Sheikh stated that, ^to quote a newspaper report, "no.member of the Awami 
League wbuJd be allowed to make any resolutior^^r make any proposal with- 

- out prior consent of the Parliamentary Party." Violation of this rule would 
make the member liable to punishment including expulsion from the party. He 
told them that they were members of a Constituent Assembly and not of a 
Parliament. He advised, them to distinguish between a Constituent Assembly 
and a Parliament. 

18. One of the strongest arguments for the retention of CSP, as in the 'case 
of ICS, was the ethnic, cultural and linguistic, heterogeneity of Pakistan 
and tbe need for an institution to inject "national" focus into the govern- 
ing process. The regional feelings based on districtism and cultural dif- 
ferences (mostly between northerners and easterners ~ the River Padma being 
the dividing '^lines) may occasionally take serious proportions. The likely 
places where -these feelings may assume political significance are in- 
Northern districts, Chittagong, and Sylhet. Perhaps in anticipating this 
possibility, the BOB has established "Northern Ganabhavan" in the former 
premises of Dighapatiya Zaminder in Natore. 

19^^ This is the general tenor of likely recommendations as gathered by the 

author from his recent visit to Dacca. Sheikh Mujib is reportedly in favor 
of seven cadres only in place of innumerable divisions. The upper limit 
'of pay has been reduced to almost half of what existed before and there is 
less gap now betweerl the scales. The implications of the drastic change in 
Q pay scales for the ^organization of services v/ill become knov/n after the re— 

ERIC P^^* Services Reorganization Comnittee is made public. 
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20. Historically, the bureaucracy was not favourably inclined to giving power ^ 
to local bodies. Oppoeition to such decentralization may provide a common 
ground for bureaucracy to close up their rank and they may possibly secure 
the support of technocrats in this cause. This will be a tes^ case of 
strength between pro-bureaucratic and pro-decentralization forces. It is 
also possible that political leaders at the national level may resist the 
process of decentralization on three counts — loss of power, possibility 
of other parties getting control at local level, and the uncertainty of 
the experiment. The hesitancy of the national leaders are already ap- . 
parent in that they are no t^ clear what form the political decentraliza- 
tion would take at district' and sub-district levels. The lines for 
struggle between forces of centralization and those of diffusion will 

be drawn soon. - 

♦ 

21. Several new programmes such as the fjehabilitation of victims of liberation 
war, are already organized and special Superior Service Examinations are 
held to recruit freedom fighters to positions of responsibility in the 

. government. See Morning Hewsj October 5, 1973, p. 8,, 

22. Some of these institutions, like the Awami jlu bo -League, follow the * 
structural nomenclatures symbolic of Soviet organizations {e.g. Presidium, 
First Secretary). Bangladesh, like Sr: Lanka, probably has an high "per- 
centage of youths (15 - 24 years age group), possibly around 22% of the 
total population or 35% of the population over 15 years of age .and this 
organization may prove to be very significant in the near future. Its 
Rresident, Sheikh Mu jib's nephew is planning to recruit 100,000 members 
in 1973 and is planning. to launch a purge movement on March 8, to quote a 
newspaper report, "to eliminate opponents of Mujibbad..^ to eliminate 
Pakistani-minded bureaucrats, corrupt businessmen, foreign smugglers and 
anti-social, elements." Morning News j 16 February, 1973, p. 8. - 
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COHFRONTATION WITHIN A CONFRONTATION: SUBHAS C. BOSE 

AND THE 1928 STEEL STRIKE * . , 

« w 

Eduard H. Laval! e 

Program in Coniparative Studies on Southern ^sia - ^ 

DuKe University. 

t ' 

A special condition general lyr obtains in the industrial sectors of colonial 
or semi-colonial states which arises from tte fact that sources of conflict not 
onl^ emerge in the sphere^of capital-labor relations but that these very rela- 
tfons are shaped by, and exist in, the context of the exercise of colonial power. 
Under colonial or imperial rule there almost always arises resistance which is 
"national" in character and takes the form of a nationalist or an ti -imperialist 
political movement. At some point, it penetrates' and influences the domain 
where capital and labor conflict J 

With special reference to the Indian context, I , hope to clarify the follow- 
ing questions: • To what extent does the mujt'i-class rfationalist movement, 
dominated by the non-laboring classes, find both sources of opposition and sup- 
port within the economic struggle of the working class? Conversely, under what 
conditions does the working class and its trade union movement find it advantage- 
ous to seek the assistance of leaders of the nationalist movement?2 

In the year 1928 the Tata Iron and Steel Company (TISCO), a pioneer venture 
of Indian national capital in heavy industry, was su^ect to the longest strike 
in its history.? This strike illuminates more than the classical question of 
"political" as opposed to "economist" trade unionism because it occurred under 
colonial conditions. The conflict provides an opportunity to study the condi- 
tions under which activists of the national movement influei\ce the sphere of 
industrial conflict and working class collective representation. 

All too often the literature has implied ag assumption-^ that the urban 
industrial class is an intrinsic par^t of the historical national movement- 
mobilized at will without respect to its discreteness and relative autonomy. 
This' tendency tO' admit of only one interpretation is well illustrated by 
Ornatir 

"• . . until 1947, the history of the labour 
movement was the history of nationalism with < - 

. a union label-:^ That is not to say that Indian 
labour organisations were devoid of class 
consciousness, uninterested in bettering social 
conditions, and, oblivious of the need tcj^improve 
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the workers* living conditions. These goals, 
howeveY, were considered subsidiary by the trade 
union organisations and then there was a feel- 
ing that they would be attained* autoinatically,. 
almost simultaneously, with 'independence." 
* ■ * " 

The events to be examined indicate that there is no inherent dynamic in the 
workers' movement which propels it into alliance with the nationalist forces 
-oV which gives the nationalist ideology ftegemony over all the under-cl asses- ^ 

Mor woulji it be atcurate to depict all nationalist leaders as recognizing 
or desiring a "special" role for the trade union movement or working cLiss with- 
in the national 'movement. Gandhi, was -ambivalent on the question but he can 
generally be viewed as an advocate of^social service or humanitarian trade 

- unionism. Gandhi bejieved in a concept of trusteeship over wealth and property ' 
by the capitalist class whereby they wpuld exercise a paternal care over Tabor. 
Through his influence the Ahmedabad Labour Association, a union of textile 
workers, was kept out of the All- India Trade Union Congress (AITUC).^ Alter- 
natively^ B. P* Wadia, organizer of one of the first modern trade unions, 
conceived of the trade union as being an integral part of the national movement 
and proposed Lala Lajpat Rai as the first president of the AITUC precisely 
because of his "unique experience as a President of the Indian National Congress 

" as a social worker and as a patriot. "6 

Digressing for the moment, it may be useful to review the four basic 
tendencies or approaches which have prevailed at various times within the Indian 
trade union moyement. These tendencies usually exist in combination and only 
rarely do they'appear in a clearly i'sol able form. One approach to trade 'union- 
ism may^be characterized as the "social welfare" or "humanitarian" approach. 
This tendency is paternalistic, denies fundamental class conflict and only 
exi-sted in a dominant form in certain instances during the. early stages of the 
development of trade unionism in the: first two decades of the twentieth century. 
The most noted exponents? of this tendency are Gandhi, C. F. Andrews, Joseph 
Baptista ar]d C. F. Gi^nwala. Another approach is one closely following the 
Marxist paradigm with its emphasis on fusing political activism with economic 
demands. A third approach was that of the nationalist leader-S who sought to 
enlist the v/orking class movement as a mass base for their own political pro- 
g>^ams and organizations. Lala Lajpat Rai, Subhas Chandra Bose, Jawaharlal 
Nehv-u aad R. S. Ruiker implemented the above approach. A fourth group of^trade 
union leaders espoused a policy advocating the separating of trace unionism from 
politics. These "economist" or "pure" trade unionists v/ere political moderates 
and among them are M. doshi and V. V. Giri- . 

The question of whether or not a trade union movement is political or not, 
in the final instance, is not determined by the intent of the leadership. The 
"political" character of a Irade union goes beyond self-definition and takes 
into consideration an objective analysis ot the structure and process of the 
trade union movement in the total socio-political context. I think it can be 
convincingly argued that the split in the AITUC between "pure" .trade unionists 
and thjS communist and left-Congress "political" trade unionists v/as a political 
event of con side rat) l"e 'importance! - 
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These con tending^ ^nd ^nGuriiig v^^ews of trade unionism and its relation- 
ship to the nationalist political movement are well illustrated by the history 
of workers' agitations iji the, Tata Iron and Steel Co. and especially by events 
surrounding the. 1928 strike. . 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company was one of the first ventures of national 
capital in India; the vision of J. N.. Tata, one of the plonker national 
capitalists of the country.' The Company acquired a twenty-five square mile 
tract of land in the Chota Nagpur area near the rail line now knowns as- the 
Bengal -Nagpur railway 'line. Tatanagar railway station, first known as , " 

Kalimati, was approximately 125 miles from Calcutta and this proximity .accounts 
irt-^soffielneasure for the continued commercial, cultural and polftical influence 
of this premier Bengal city on Jamshedpur events^ The company displaced, some 
sixteen villages populated by Inarginal cultivators, the principal village 
being Sakchi which gave the entire area its first name. A steeV works 'was 
constructed which, at one time, .rightfully claimed to be the^ largest in the " 
British Empire and which wds a crucial source of material for the war opera- 
tions of the British in the Middle eastern theatre of World War I. 

The company recruited English, American, and'German convenanted hands and 
managers for the initial technical expertise required to bsgin the production 
of iron and steel. Much of the labor was externaliy^ecruited. A substantial 
iir\-migraticn to Jamshedpur was encouraged and a work force formed which was 
^lieterogenous in its religious, linguistic, "and regional composition. Syhleti 
l^luslims, Punjabi Sikhs, and N. W. F. P, and Afghan Pathans were recruited for 
ihe arduous work of operating the blast furnances, coke ovens, and rolling 
and finishing mills. Local tribal s (adiposis ), depressed class workers from 
the industrial periphery of Bombay, and Chattisgarhias were recruited for work 
in^ transportation, cartage, sweeping and other' important tasks of an unskilled 
nature. The clerical staff was almost entirely dominated by upper caste 
Hiridus from. Bengal and Madras. Parsis, Bengalis and Arya Samaj Pui^j^fais . ^ 
ocojpied some supervisory positions 

^ TISCO first began production in 1912. The demand for iron and steel 
during World War I and guaranteed rail contracts with the government brought 
considerable profits in the early years and encouraged the company to embark 
on a ^Greater Extension Scheme in 1916. 

The demands of industrial production exerted a hegemonic influence over 
the lives of the participants and tended to homogenize very disparate ele- 
ments in the process of production ^Ithough regional and communal .values 
have alv/ays persisted. Industry required the develophient of new norms of 
conmitment and dis.cipljne. HoweveH strongly pre-industrial norms may have 
been within the family or the privacy. of the workers' homes, in the process 
of production in^i atrial norms tended to be dominarnr:^ The worker entered 
a process in which dependency on self-sufficient production such as , peasant 
agriculture was non-existent; where standardization and regimentation pre- 
vailed; where discipline and effort were tied to the application of detail 
labor to a/systematic process of production in v/hich the worker generally 
participated only at one instance;, and where the underlying economic reality 
placed we individual v/orker before the capitalist as the seller of labor 
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power. Tne worker had little identification with the final product of the 
.combined labor, received compensa^tion throug}£ a largely standardized wage 
^system and, above all, entered a system' demartding "a monotonousyregularity, 
punctuality, and a rhythm of life unbroken J)y the seasons. 9 ' . ^ 

fhe company carried on a continuous effort to transform a pfe-industrial 
population into a modern labor forq^. In so doing, .TISCO could only rely ^n 

/its own capacities for the production of an infrastructure which .would prpvide 
the sheUer, distribution of goods, food, medical services, and educational 
facilities required^ for the subsistence of its- labor. The dominant political 

, and social reality -of municipal life flowed from the, fact that Jamshedpur v/as 
a proprietory town. — carved out of wilderness and bOilt oven easily-ra^ed 
agricultural villages; a town^which transformed, raiher than coexisteA with, 
the natural conditions obtaining in the area. 

A high de'gree of centralization and an over-all plan of* developme/it was 
initiated to provide the services -and amenities required, although the' rate 
and sequence of their introductfoq^'was a subject of continual contention between 
.-capital and labor JO^ Early disputes focused on demands for adequate provision 
of shelter. * Tent cities gave way to family swellings and hostels laid out in 
patterns wh.tsiuiifilected the-^ierarchy of occupation and its attendent socio- ^ 
economic rewards^ The housing sections tended to reflect norms of organization 
based on class stratification and derivative from the logic of Ihe relaqpn- 
ships in production. However, some concessions were made 'to pre-industr^al 
commanal interests and the hostels for men who were single or without, faitiily 
were organized on a communal or regional bais. Uhskiljed and contract vijafkers, 
then called coolies and rejas, were at first housed in "coolie lines" but -in 
time the intersfTces of the housing sections for the skilled and semi-skilled 
became crowded v/ith illegal collection^ of shanties and makeshift dwellings 
known as hustees*^^ ' \ 

Self-organization of the workers v/as absent until 192d, Prior to thaf- 
time the company played a paternalistic role by hiring welfare officers, the 
first being Thakkur Bapa of the Servants of India Society.. Bo'th the Vivekan- 
anda Sbciety and the Arya Samaj, composed respectively ;of Bengali and Punjabi 
Hindu "intelligentsia," did some social welfare work as well. 

i 

The first significant conf^ct emerged in 1920 and ^wdrkers downed tools 
artd quit the blacksmith and machihe shops on February 24 of that year. The 
strike was a response to spfraling prices, deficiencies ip the. company's 
tgrain stores, and the abuse of Indian labor by European perso^nnel. One of 
the chroniclers of these early struggles indicates that the leading, workers 
v/ere also influenced by the strike in the railway workshops at Kharaqpur and 
the political unrest which followed the Jallianwalla. Bagh massacre. 12^ 

The spontaqeous actions of the workers led to consi(ierable. confusion 
because the workers felt inadequate in communicating and, pressing their 
grievances to management. -Reliance on external leadership has a long history 
in the Indian labor movement. Fears of victimiza^tion^' .feelings oiF inadequacy 
in articulation of grievances and lack of skills in negotiations are some of 
the factors which explain why the Indian workers often sought the assistance 
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* of skilled and articulate professionals, especially those who had established 

• a political reputation or a reputation for advocacy in the language of the 
Imperial power. 

In this early strike, the workers asked nationalist Byomesh Chakravarti 
to assist theni in making representation to managenfent. Chakravarti was unable 
to co'ne but deputed a lawyer, Sureh Haider, to gp from Calcutta to Jamshedpur. 
Haider vas unable to resolve che strike but helped in organizing a trade 
union called the Labour Association. 'From the first the Association's leader- 
-ship was primarily drawn 'from the pro-nationalists from Bengal. Although the 
onginat strike leaders had been predominatly Punjabi skilled workers, when 
the Executive of the Labour Association was formed the members were pre- 
dominantly Bengali clerical technical workers such as chemists. and laboratory 
assistants. Regional "nationalism" was to have serious consequences for the 
development of the Labour Association, • . ^ ' 

-\ 

The strike was resofved with minor benefits for the v/orkers. but not before 
the killing of five Sikh Punjabi worJcers in a police firing and the wounding 
of twenty-four others at a militant demonstration, to keep strike-breakers from 
entering the plant J3 

Grievances continued to accumulate but the Labour Association v/as unable 
to gain, much authority among the workers for a^ variety of reasons ^ Although 
the company'fiad recognized the Association, it contrived to ensure that the 
young un^on would not enhance^ its' prestige among the wo>"kers or to make it 
an effective organization for representing grievances. 

, ^ The fledgling union was filrtheV is&lated when TISCQ set up its own 
Central Welfare Committee, with departmental representation, wjiich competed 
with the Association- as a fo»:um for-.grievances and badly undercut the 
Association's ^authority. In addition, the narrow occupational and regional 
identification of the Association* isolated it^from the mass of workers as did * 
. the elitist attitude of its ol^ficers.. Lastly, the Association failed to develop 
any kind of militant stance on/the issues vexing the workers; its program^ v/as 
passive and accommodating. - • 

Militants in the Labour Association forced/a thirty-three* day strike in 
1922 which was a failure. *lTiis failure can be partly attributed to the" 
intervention of Dewan Chanianlal of the AITUC who failed. to include the Associa- 
tion in negotiations and made an unrecorded settlemeot which was later 
repudiated 14 This, strike lost. the Association the r^ecognition of the company, 
led to discharge from company\employment of some of the most militant v/orkers^ 
and Tost the Association any^cjredibility it had. / ' - - 

The Association ^became the political creature of a group of v^rkers who 
were pro-nationalist but failed completely to develop a base among the 
workers These leaders looked for external help and were fortified by the 
assistance of C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru wha negotiated Swaraj PartS' sbpport 
for Tata's application for tariff protection in consideration of TISCO recogniz- 
ing the union J5 c. F. Andrews became the President of the LaboflK Associa>ion 
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when Gandhi carne to Jarishedpur and resolved the deadlock between coirpany 
and union in 1925- TISCO would recognize the union but before it had 
agreed to do so it wrested a r.ajor concession from the Swaraj politicians: 
the two vice-presidents of the onion v?ould be company officers. 

. Gandhi's Jamspedpur speech most clearly expressed his concept of 
trusteeship, his conviction that'capital and Tabor were not antagonistic, 
and that capital had a duty of "not only looking to the material welfare 
of the labourers but their GX)ral welfare also — capitalists being trustees 
for the welfare of the labouring classes under then}."*^ Before departing 
he advised, "Hay God g^r^ant that, in serving the Tatas, you will also serve 
India. . . -"17 

/ 

Mass trade unionism of a sustained nature enierged^ as a consequence 
of the 1928 strike which developed "outside" of the Association. The 
Association had been unsuccessful in convincing the workers that it wa? 
the best vehicifi--fx)r articulating and resolving the workers' demands. A 
--fractfCrT^rTThe Association's leadership formed an opposition which 
pressed for greater militancy, relied less on negotiation for concessions 
and waged an agitational program against the company. Pressure on the 
Association originated in several departments riotably among the overhead 
crane drivers workers in the boiler department and in the sheet mills. 
Company officers felt that *the workers were motivated by tne settlement of * 
the Bengal -iNagpur Railway strike with terms favorable to the workers and 
expressed concern over the increased "insubordination."*^ 

Beginning in December of 1927 there occurred a series of departoental . ^ 
work stoppages lasting for short durations. . Their occurrence caused' some ^ 
deep contradictions in the Labour Association in which d>faction developed , 
ooposed to the gradualist and passive mettrtTds of C. F. Andrev^s and the majority 
of the committee. Thi? faction ai^gued for a vigorous policy of representai:ion 
and agitation wherever grievar^ces v/ere not quickly responded to by tlie company. 
They felt that the way grievances were handled had the effect of diffusing 
their efforts, was used for deflection of grievances and not their resolution 
and that this cStt^ed the greater number of workers to be apathttic towards 
the Association. They also continued to resent the participation of the 
company* s officer:; in the union- ^ 

Recognizing that the workers v;ould act independently of the Association.^ 
if the situation were not altered, some members o^ the opposition faction 
began to deal ^independently with tfie workers. One militant, Nani Gopal 
Hukherjee, helped to organize some of the sporadic work stoppages. Andrews 
attempted to stop the strikes but his efforts failed or led to other crises. 
Commenting on the rolling strikes, the company declared that the men were 
not moved by real grievances but by the "spirit of Bo'shevism-"»9 As the 
strikes spread, a pattern of leadership composed of activists hostile to the 
Labour 'Association emerged throughout the Works. 

In late February, some of the rank and file militants approached a 
local pleader, Maneck Homi, to assist them in making representations to the 
company and defending them from victimization. The choice of Komi was 
important because the company felt that ho more inimical choice could have 
been made. At one time Homf had been a petty officer of the company but 
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nad left the cc-^panj's employ to study stee^-naking ^"n tii£ United States. 
After cs^n-ng sorje practical expe*"fence A^'erican steel technology, he 
returned to Ind^'a seeking re-erp1oyn;ent liith the ccrpany. He pursued TiscO's 
Borbay di«-ectors wHn plans, "^ideas and crit^cisi?^ and, in so doing, also 
-incurred tne hostility of the Janshedpur manager-Snt of ivhich he was very' 
criticaK TISCO d'd not offer hiin eHiployr^ent and Homi wrote a cor::pr^hehsive 
critique of what he considered Inefficiencies and diseconomies in the manage- 
nent of the TiSCO v;orks. Moreover, he presented his critique cefce ^e 
Ta^r^f Coroission and argued against' the^ ccr;pany*s application for bounty 
and proteclioVi 20 ih^s critical subniss'icn earned*hijn the penri^nent and 
• deep enriity of the company's officers. ' In the year following the lariff 
•Beard hearings (1924), Horai's father was discharged froa tJie cc^any's e:nploy 
and Komi^s resentment was substantially increased by what he felt was the 
vicirizat^on of Ms father. . , 

Horni readi^^y agreed to assist the dissident workers'. He was a skilled 
orator and had a well developed sense of tactics. He encouraged the program 
of depa'^tnentai kxtnalc (strikes) knowing that this would effectively cost 
the coirpany a great deal but at the saire tir^ would not e^cpose the worke>^s 
to the eccnomic hardships of a genera'^ stn'ke* 

ft 

HuiDi propounded no systematic ideology and initally his ideas were 
essentially *'econom^'st" with respect to trade unions^ Ke-was a militant 
when it came to the economic st^^uggles of the v/orUng class but had no 
ccs:^titrient to any political organization. He was not a supporter of the 
nationalist inoveirient and felt that natiundlist politics, would debilitate 
the economic struggle of the workers It would not be unfair to say that his 
actions attUi-de v/ere aUo coloured by personal opportunism and his subjective 
experiences with the company. 21 * » ^ 

The novice trade unionist was able to unify the fragmented striking and 
dissatisfied elements." He brought a n;uch needed sense of collectivity and 
an Over-all co-ordinat^'on where there had previously been atom^zation » Not 
only did le begin to v;eld together the disparate el^mertts but he ^iso began 
to build a broad "iiuvenisnt," External labor and political leaders of various 
"co*minUies" and tendencies were introduced on the* platforms of Jamshedpur 
labor to increase ejccitenient and enthusiasm, to arf^culate ideological justifi- 
cation r^r the disturbances, and to reduce the sense'qf isolation of the 
workers variety of leftists working in the labor moverrenli in Bengal 
arrived as platform speakers: Hukundldl Sircar of the Bengal Trade Union 
Federaf^on, Philip Spratt of the Communist Party of Great Britain, and the ' 
Mad^^as-^ communist Singaravelu Chetty,22 xhe speakers also attacked. the*' 
Labour Msociation. * ^ ' y 

' In mid-April, TTSCO introduced a prof ut-snaring bonus in the hopes that 
it would defuse the increasingly tense situat^\-o, stabilize the workforce, 
increase commitment arid loyalty to particip:;tion in industry, link any 
increased returns to the v/orker to increased productivity |ihd rationalize 
the organization of the plant The plan v/as applauded throughout the Indian 
press but it wab met with IHt^e entbysiism by the v/orkers'v/nose demand had 
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Lsen for a gensral wage fncrease. Moreover, *tne prafit sharing tonus schsne 
was to be ccrple::3enled by a reorganization of the plant which would render a 
considerable nurber of workers redundant. 

The cc7j)dny did not succeed in its objectives- llore strikes occurred 
including a. strike of sweepers, which took the problem out of the Korks and 
into ti^e Town as garbage collection and other sanitation duties caine to a 
halt. 

23 

Atte:rpts were fnade to depict the strikes as *'coin3jnist plots. ^ Although 
scrre connunist leaders did visit the town, no coirmunists can be said to have 
been active in the organization of any; of the workers agitations of 1928. 
Accusations were .Tade that Hoai was a "Bolshevik"' but Honi was ^re of an 
opportunist than a corriunist political agent. Ke wa% prepared to use any 
assistance offered to build the workers* fnovenent and invited leaders of all 
political persuasions to share the labor platfonn. Furtlier, 1928 was a year 
of "red scare" throughout India because of the sharp increase of workers' 
agitations many of which were, in fact, led by conrajnists." These external 
agitations no doubt influenced the officers' thinking. 

enuring the*Tatter part of Hay and June, the strike built up in intensity 
despite the attempts of both company a^ad Labour Association to persuade the 
man to halt their activities and resort to negotiations. Labour Associ;ition 
efforts were fruitless and the company resorted to discharging labor activists 
in order to intinidate^the strikers and try to draw the period of labor 
rtilitancy to a close. ^ 

A series of /leaders from the AiTUC came to Jamshedpur in an attempt to 
inediate the differences. V. ^V. Giri can^ in early May on the invitation of 
' the Labour Association but he had no success. Towards the end of Hay, N. 
Joshi, then General Secretary of the AITUC, came to Jamshedpur to-study the 
svtuation. He was followed by an interesting constellation of political and 
trade union leaders; all contnibuting to the cacaphony of advice and exhorta- 
tion. Homi's conmiuee was being advised by Kukund Lai Sarcar', a nationalist 
and leftist, and by V. tR. Naidu, a colleague of Giri's and a leader of the 
KliaragpurVailway strike. ». H. Joshi at first counselled the liquidation 
of the strike but after sensing the militancy of tne strikers sought to have " 
the Labour Association take over its leadership. Homi requested AITUC back- 
ing but' Joshi declined on the grounds that this W(3uld have the effect of 
repudiating the Association, an AITUC affiliate. 

By June, attendance in the Works had fallen considerably. At this 
juncture, Konri requested a governmental inquiry inte-t^e disputes, presumably 
on Joshi 's advice, and a position Joshi v/as to oublicly advocate on his 
return to Bonbay. But govemrnent declined to intervene without the agree-* 
inent of both parties to the dispute. 

The strike v/as extensively reported in the Indian press. The pro-Bntish 
papers tended to treat the strike as a case of ungrateful workers plaguing 
the most "enlightened" if not the most "indulgent" — of Indian employers 
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with indiscipline and anarchj. ^ The papers syrpathetSc to the Indian IJaticnal 
Congress expresspd fakirs that a K2:^i:K2l industry was und^r attack v^hile 
expressing their own concern with Tata's slew progress in the **Indianization*' 
of the fira. Even the "left** nationalist papers emphasized the national qces- 
tion as opposed to the econoaic questions which had brought the workers oat. * 
They did, however, indicate tiiat the econonic question would be joore easily 
resolved if the ''expensive" European and American covenanted en^pToyees were 
replaced by Indians* * ' 

# - 

The plague spot in the r:anag£n:ent of the Tatas is 
to be found in the differential treatment meted 
. - out to Indian labour and the Covenanted erj)loyee.s 
recruited from England anh Afierica- A study of 
the general grievance -fonnilated by the strikers<y J 
brings hcjise the truth that the present Stnke 
draws its nourishment from the racial bias that 
vitiates the nanagenient through and through-26 

The strike was stabilized through the visitations of small conraittees 
to the wos^Kers* quarters throughtout JamshedpuK Picketing had been resorted 
to infrequently and becane unnecessary after June 1 when the conrgany declared 
a lock-out- The vast steel works canie to a halt as the hands and jnuscles 
required to r:ake it live absented theniselves- Shortly after the lock-out, 
the company attempted to introduce a scheise of selecjive^hiring by which a 
coTimittee would screen the workers TISCG ;:!<;hed to rehire. It v/as hoped . 
that by this inethod the company could obtain sufficient "loyalist" labor to 
recoinsT:ence production and at the same tin>e "trijn" its Tabor force of redundant 
fTien withoyt open retrenchment. At first, hqwever, only clerical ^nd technical 
workers were inclined to ans»rr the callr^? ' / ^ ^ 

neither the tactics of the company nor the bewail ings of the shareholders 
were able to break the strike, la fact, a piinority of' shareholders were 
beginning to bring pressure on the cqmpany to settle. The TISCO administra- 
tion in Bombay began a series of nseetings to enlist loyal shareholders uho 
would issue statements to the pr^ss' endorsing the management policies. 28 

Surprisingly,^ attempts to haye outside V'agitators" externed or have 
proceedings brought against them .met with l itye success. The American General 
Manager had an excessive preoccupation with conmunists and sought to have 
several speakers declared s^ditiou^ ana prosecuted - Writing to Tata Sons, 
Ltd., K, Briscoe, , Chief Secretary, COvernnient of Bihar and Crista advised^ 
the company: ^ - - 

* «» » 
It iV not sufficient to dub a njan 2 communist in ^ 
order to assunie pov/ers ta pass a^prohibitoif^y orden 
against him: an order excluding anyone from 
Jamshedpur mu$t be based oh reasons v/hich arg good * » 
, in"law.29 ^ ' 
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Briscoe ^ent on* to cogent that "no serious disorders followed on any 
of these !3Betings*' and said i^i'at, with respect to sedition, "agitators froi 
outside probably know the law perfectly .veil apd iiave no intention of over- 
stepping 1t."30- 

One of Tata's shareholders,. representative of a group sorsewhat syntpalhe- 
tic to the strikers, wrote an open letter to Homi waniing tl^at a prolonged 
strike Cijqht pensanently cripple the company which wcu^d be disastrous 
because of its iiational character anS whidv would be of considerable advantage 
to foreign interests iniisical to India's freedom.-^' 

Honi replied advising that: 

, . hartals are nerely large scale organised eye- 
' openers for the grievances of the oppressed, who 
have no press of their own, I atn surprised that ' 
you and your friends should condem Janshedpur 
HARTAL'S; led by an hun^ble individual like me, on 
insufficient and misleading information, vfhilst 
you have nothing but "unstinted praise for Bardoli 
Satyagraha, probably because it lias been led by a 
veil known figure and because it is against 
Govermnent. 32 

St 

However, one important factor faced the strikers in making their work 
stoppage conplete. A large group of Bengali supervisory, technical ^nd 
clerical workers continued to attend the Works. Their leadership came from 
two sources: the pro-nationalist and Bengal i-dosinated- Lab jr Association 
which was Ininical to Homi and to the strike and from S. Gl 2, the companj^'s • 
powerful land Officer and the vice-president of pie Vivekananda Society. 

* 

, Homi had pre'viously offeHbd to resolve the conflict if" an inquiry was 
agreed to by Sir Visvevaray of the company and either Subhas Chandra 8ose 
or tL Joshi. representing the workers. 33 Towards the end of July the natter 
of resolution became an acute one and l^omi attempted to" find a path to 
solution but^the company was adamant in its decision not tg negotiate' with 
him* The company v/as willing to negotiate with the Labour Association but 
that organization couSd not have effectively implemented any agreeneot. 

h , 

The. strike v/as in a precarious condition and seamed permanently, dead- 
locked. Many worked had returned to their villages, depositing a rupee 

• to cweY the co'st of a telegram to be sent notifying Iheni when hostilities^ 
v;ere ove^. The solidarity of the strikers was eroding as men from all 
departments beqan to' attempt a return to work. Although the continued 
attendance, at work of the clerks and technicians was not sufficient to run . 
the plant, th^ return of a body of production v;orkers raised the very real 
possibility of reactivating the'plant. 
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At tills crucial point, Hcrr; and the Strike Ccrnittee decided to seek the 
assistance of Sabhsas Chandra Eose. ' £ose. had alreadj' been requested to inter- 
vene by Lalyb-^ai San^aldas, a naticnalist s-Jpgorter and TISCO director vjhose 
son was^active in the Congress. Eose had previously declined zo arbitrate the 
dispute and suggested that the CGr:pany enlist ifotilal IJehru- Homi went to 
see Eose cn August 17 and Sose agreed to go, to Jainshedpur the follov/ing day 
• after a last r^inute appeal to Itehru to intervene in the dispute. Bos^ tele- 
grarr^d this infonnation to Sarsaldas and also told hi!n that he could not - , , 
'reasonably -advise (the) rEn zo resune v;ork."34 ^ 

Eose arrived in Jar^shedpur as Horn's invitee on August 18, to the consterna- 
tion and discor^fcrt 5'f the Labour Association Executive Conjnittee. Ke addressed 
a meeting attended. by ten tJiuusand workers. Eose*s speech had no **tcne of 
conc111ation/l35 He affihr^ed the justness of the workers* cause and endorsed 
Hoi^ii's leadership and told the^ workers "that their victory would not only help 
then but all ladian labour and v;ou'd also assist Inaia in obtaining frecdoru"35 
Later a special neetihg of the Bengali CGirrrunity was convened at which Bose 
successfully enlisted the support of the Bengali eirployees for the strike, large- 
• ly on the hash of "regional ist" sentirnent and national isx appeal. At this 
ti^e^ Eose believed i:hat if the. strike was defeated the general trade union 
fiaveTT^nt would be weakened to the detriir^nt of the Congress njovanent* 

The next day, aft^r consultations v/ith the Labour Association, zhe 
Association joined the strike and the ad 'coo Strike Consnittee was fused with 
the Association. Eose was elected the President of the Labour. Association 
in the, absence of Andrews and Homi was given the post of Vtce-Pre^ldsnt. In 
addition to the obvious advantage of consolidating .the workers -/iovement, thd 
Association was a source of additional funding to the sifWiers as it had a 
balance of son:e ten^ thousand rupees. T ^ ^ . 

Bose contacted Sainaldas and asked him to intervene by having one cr inore 
Tata directors come to Jaipshedpur with authority to settle the strike. Homi, 
♦ ^ at the same tiir^^ was^carryfng on propaganda to the effect that the obstacle 
' to settlement was Alexander, the General l-Janager, and that certain TISCO 
directors were sympathetic to settlements Komi also stated thav Alexander 
was Intere^d in prolonging the strike in order that Ajnerican steel interests^ 
c6uld take advantage of the situation. An associate of SamaldaS*s,soni , ' 
6. L, f'Jehta, also pointed out the advantage of settling with Buse: "it is 
jnecessary to give in^, say, to a man like Subash so that he might strengthen * . 
. his influence with labour by'shov/ing that he has brought substantial con- 
^ cessions, v/hile Homi*s position might be correspondingly weakened. "37 

w 

Kehta made a furtner point about Bose which apparently v;as not lost on 
the- directors sympathetic to the Congress: 

... re. the question of Capital and Labour. As 

I have already written to you, he is a nationalist 

first and foremost and he-^recognisos that Tata Steel 

is a national industry (of a sort) and realises that 

if it suffers heavily, American capital v/hich is very 

anxious to get control over it will step in. 38 ' 
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Cn Septerier 4, Ec-se csganV.esDf'at^cns .-/itfi tr?e t-.o TiSCO directors 
who o?d ccra frcfi Eorisay — trie C^airrap of tiie cca;any, 1i. B- Saklatvala 
and 5ir Ibrah^n Hahintoola. The directors gave an irfdicatlcn that they 




ab's lengtii of ti^s and were g^-cw^ng .-.ea^y. Although tiie lockjot did not 
occur until JuRe V, the previous seven Tenths ifiad been nxtnths of uninterrupted 
conflict. Tnere vas strong p'-essu'-e f'-c^ the i;orkers to achie/e sors 
settlettent altncogh tiiere 's no indication that the strike was on the verge 
of imansnt collapse Faced with the increas-Jng eccnonic ha'-dship and 
cenorai iza tion of the workers. Hew' and his co-ra^ttee decided not to object 
to the cor^pany's insistence that Homi be excluded frcT5 negotiations. Another 
cc-Tj)iicating factor 3*-ose out of the frailness of the alliance bet-veen the 
Labou*- Association and the ad <-3 St'-ike Ccmittee; the co^^abo'-ation bad 
a p3tchwo»'k qua'^Tty which was only ove'-cojse by the political and personal 
autho-ity of Bose and the fact that Ho.Ti d-=d not oppose it. Already, hor;ever, 
the factions in the "^econsf'tated Labou'' Association v;ere at odds ovc the 
Hiiistvon Gf .-Jhat policies ^;evld characterize the Association after the stnke. 

"he settler-ent Bose a-^rU-ed at cannot be considered as^ sti^cngly in favor 
of the workers. 39 It granted loans and a defer»-ed payment 'sche.T« for arrears 
in house rsnt instead of st'-ike or lockout pay. it included a scheme for 
'■etrenchFsnt of about twenty pe" cent o^ the work force with a provision for 
^ system of voluntary separat^'on with bonus. After twelve months of operation 
"of the voluntary scheir.e and the-^illing of vacancies by internal transfer, 
the con:pany was f^ee to "resort to irfited^ate retrenchment. "^0 In addition, 
»racb was left fo*' futu'^e decisions with an explicit provision for Labour 
Association representation 

nom-i opposed the settleiisnt although the rpajority of his coinrn'ttee 
accepted it Homi tried to argue -?or a th^-ee day v/aning period to review 
the settlei?ent but Bose said that he would appeal d^'rectiy to the workers 
if 'Homi continued to oppose the settien-^nt. The Strike Coipp^ttee made an 
abortive attempt to dissolve the Labour Association and to reconstitute 
the"5selves as a new Association. The rupture vr-th bose "./as complete and . 
the dissidents quickly arranged to call a meeting to denounce the agredmeni. . 
This v/ou^d have been an unfructious act were if not given impetus by 'certain 
actions the company took on the first day of return to duty As the men 
and women returned to work a ,large proportion were given work tickets or time 
cards with the word "sur'plusj^ stamped across tnem. This meant that the 
workers vnth "surplus" tickets would be placed in spare gangs and if voluntary 
and reaular attrition d^d not reduce the wc-. k fo^ce by approximately tv/enty 
per cent within twelve rronths these iicket-holders would be retrenched. The 
full import of the retrenchment clause in th^ settleirent did not inform the 
consciousness of the v/orkers until that moment They knew then that a large 
proportion of their number y/ere potential retrenchees. • At the meeting 
called by the diss' dent group the mood of the crowd turned oaly and B6se _ 
was denounced as v,as 'the Bengali com^nunlty to whom Bose had appeared overly 
partial .. . 
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Violent and exciting speeches were being delivered 
' strongly denouncing the tenns of the settlensnt 
when Mr. Subhas Bose snotored ir. fJews of his 
arrival brought forth insulting and- threatening 
, language as ^r^oH^ 7iakaldeo^ etc. towards hm instead 
of words of welcome. - . . The Deputy Connissioner 
fnet and intijnated to \\m that it would be unwise on 
his part to be there judging from the situation and 
requested hia to leave the place.^l 

Bose succeeded in addressing tiie n^eeting. by then patrolled by a unit of 
Gurkha police, and nsanaged to m\\ify the workers son^ewhat. 

However there was a deep undercurrent of discontent and disinusionment 
to be tapped by the dissidents. Under Ho.'ni's leadership* the dissidents 
quickly organized a rival labor union called the labour Fede**at1on. 

The new Federation did not grow rapidly until the beginning of the 
following year. This was partly because Bose nonaged to wrest a few rr<o^e 
concessions from the company which was interested in containing Komi by 
expanding Bose*s influence. Ansong the workers were those who knew that it 
was important to the company to contain the more militant organization and 
anticipated that the company would concede a great deal while the threat 
of the Federation existed. But the company was growing disillusioned with 
the dilemrna in which it found itself. In a letter to one of the directors 
of the company, the General Manager complained: 

When talking to Bos? the other day about giving the^ . 
additional money for Increments, i said that it was' 
the last straw, I said that we could not give one more 
thing in order to help him down Homi. I told him, as 
you sai<i, that if we kept on, we would . . . give 
everything that Homi ever asked for and it wduld be a 
victory for him and the people would know it. ^2 

It v/ill ie useful to interupt this narrative to try to define* the 
iSeologieSr of the leaderships wnich.v/ere contending in the labor sfihere. 
Although it would be oversimplistic to impute the political ideologies 
of the leaderjs to all their follov/ers, two very divergent viev/s of the 
relationship of the Jamshedpur trade unions to political independelfice 
cind the Congress can be defined. • , . ^ 

For Bose, most g^rievances between capital -and labor could be resolved 
within / 2 framework-of negotiation. He did however encourage the company 
* to accommodate itself to the vitality and strength of* the young labor move- 
ment: ' , ' / J 

Whether the- capitalists like it or not, the labour 
, movement has made rapid strides during the last few 

years and to-day it cannot b§ trifled with.,. We shall - v 
try our ^evel best to direct this movement along 
healthy channels. But whether v/e shall succeed or 
' ' whether the mr\i\:/ and irrralional elements will get 

cDir^" upper hand depends on the ^rompany and the manage- * 

• ment,43 , 



HGweve**, being first a pol^'tician ccfrritted ts national Independence a 
trade unionist by default the centraljssue for Bose was ''the suprensely 
iitportant question of indianisation."^^ Bose saw his reluctant participation 
in trade union work as an extens^*on of his work in the Congress which assumed 
that a "patriotic" capitalist] was not necessarily in conflict with other 
classes of the society existing under an imperial systeni. Also, Bose 
believed that national industry had a special character and that as a Congress- 
pcitfonal^st his role was to radiate contradictions between national capita^ 
and labor and not allow them to wD*-^against the forfnation of a fmlti-class 
nationalist bloc. ^5 

It can thus be understood why 8ose came to think of Homi's leadership as 
"extreniist'' and saw his own role ^d that of his co-iforke*^s from Calcutta, 
-Kadan Kohan Sunnan and I-Jaulana Samshuddin Ahmed, %i the only force capable of 
>T.ediating the very real danger of conflict This TOdiational role implied 
that Bose thought o^ his work with labor as t*^anscending the class conflict 
between capital and labor. Subsequent to a conference v;ith the liSCO manage^ 
fnent, he wrote' the General J-5anager a letter in-which he clearly put himself 
in.the position of a n-ediatcy- of Jafaor disputes, no.t a partisan of labor: 
"If-your officers think tifat we ane unduly alarmist and that they Can (sic) 
cope with the situation — we shall gladly retire from the field '^^ He was 
tc reiterate this position many^timps ^ 

Also, Bose had a profound distrust of the'rjndian v/orkers and v/as an 
elitist; peVhaps attitudes mre a reflection of his own class background and 
political pos^'tion than a conc*'ete ana1ys-»s of the Indian lionffp.g class: 

We are in the habit of handling large masses of men ~ 
that is our profession, as it were, and v/e cla^*m to have 
some insight into crov/d psychology If v;e are to handle 
labour properly we have to reir^ember that the Labourer 
is not as reasonable logical as you and Pa^e- He 
does not think as you and I^do! m is susceptible to 
mass suggest^'on and even the most ^'rrational ^deas and 
suggestions influence him profoundly Thjs is pa^-ticu^ar- 
1y the case wbere^ there is uprest, whether of an open or of 
and underground character, 47 

Homi v/as not connected to any political group at the t^me. £lsewh&re 
I have alluded to him as an opportunist However, his venture into trade * , 
unionism v/as to lead him to a long political career v/hich, whatever success 
it may have lacked, had ideological purpose* His political position at 
the time of tlie events under investigation is sunaped up in A report of a 
speech made to a v/orkers ra^Hy on January 26, 1930, the. date of the Congress' 
flag-raising ceremonie?;^8 an event Homi attended to placate his follpv/ers 
The report is a useful statement because' in his speecn Hojfti clearly contrast- 
ed his ^^iews v/ith those of the Congress Homi stated that^if e^^raj (free- 
dom) v/as the goal then he and the Congress differed on the^ path to, and 
substance of, independence He strongly believed that ^-^vr-^j v/ould not^^ ^ 
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benefit either the v;orkers or the peasants ff governr^nt "passed from the hands 
of Europeans to Itidians" ds both ivere for capital ism. The independence Homi 
advocated could oni^ be a substantial freedom when achieved by the workers and 
peasants theii^selves. In addition, he postulated that the primary task at this 
tiose (1930) w^s to build strong worker and peasant organizatfons and pointed 
out that the labor and peasant classes had^.not achieved a sufficient degree 
of unity and organization to enable tjjem to win struggles around economic 
denjands, let-alone fight the British for independence. Referring to the Soviet 
Union as an e^xample, he stated that workers* unity. and organization v;ere the 
conditions precedent to the fight for independence. > ' ^ 

. The leadership of the Labour Association was predominantly nationalist. 
The committee of the post-settlement period v;as essentially the same as that 
which had existed during the strike but once again .including the "ginger" group 
v;h1cn had bolted and joined the Strike Co-'jrjittee. The cpre of the Labour 
Association's executive comV^lee were to dominate Congress politics in the 
tovvn for n^any years. The Congress' came to be identified ivith the Labour 
Association and the workers attitude to the Congress movement as a whole v/as 
generally to^be congruent v/ith how they viev/ed the Labour Association at any 
particular tiine. Komi's ccimiittee, on the other hand, was ir^ore ideologically 
diverse-. It included a nun*er of nationalists and a few pro-communists but 
it^as largely composed of men with deep grievances which had not been redressed, 
o4:her militants, and essentially "economist" trade unionists. 

, Inanediately after the 1928 str1k3, the organizational initiative shifted 
to the Association', partly because of pose's leadership and partly because of 
company concessions to the Association,. and the Federation had a difficult 
*time to build a following w the face of an implacable company hostility. ^3ut 
the compa-iy's hostility also v/on the Federation considerable respect as it 
symbolized for many of the workers the antithesis 'to company domination. Also, 
Ifomi had been able to win a v/ider representation from the various linguistic, 
regional and religicuS groups of Jamshedpur, including tribal men and women 
workers whose militancy was second only to that of the Punjabi Sikhs. It s^iould 
be mentioned that the Federation also attracted v/orkers who the company would 
not rehi-e ^nd who hoped tbat participation in the union Would offer an 
opportunity for winning back their jobs. In a town \*itfi few social institutions 
not dominated by the company and no v/orkmg class' political institutions 
worthy of the name, the Federation served the purposes of an -institution of 
workers' opposltio/i and which it substantiated by militant action^ 

During the remainder of 1928, Bose ^vas able to provide the* Labour Associa- 
tion with some semblance of a program. The General Manager and the General 
Superintendent v/§re sympathetic to him and his relations v/iih the Chairman or 
the Company were cordial. "Middle" management contiruied to be hostile to 
Bose,^ however, and it v/as precisely this strata of European and American 
covenanted employees" which manifested the racism and instances .of physical 
intimidation vmich so incensed the 'Indian v/orkers. In tne immediate period 
after the strike, tnis strata of management exhibited considerable ill will 
to the workers and pursued a vengeful course of actiorr v/hich did not help the 
company or the Labour Association build an atmosphere of reconciliation. 
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The Federation was building its r^mbership precisely on the basis of 
those grievances to which the Labour Association did not attend in a militant 
fashion* Tne Federation's mimBrship grew and the union applied to TiSCO 
for recognition for purposes of negotiation, and representation of grievances. 
The company declined to co-operate and instead began a series of steps which 
VJas to "expand and protract labor conflict in Jamshedpur. Federation activists 
began to be harassed by being discharged from employment and subjected to civil 
suits initiated by the company all of whicn the Federation interpreted as 
"throwing the gauntlet. "4'9 jhe fnvolvV'ent in civil suits forced the Federa- 
tion to increase its militancy as it iiad no resources outside of direct - 
confrontation to protect its position. The Federation threatened the company 
with hartals (strikes)' which had the added effect of panicking tne Labour 
Association which admitted: "We realise that we might not hav^een able to 
secure tne full benefits to the workers of JamshedpuV for reasons that are 
best knov/n to -themselves. "50 Bose v/as unable to spend much time in Jamshedpur 
because of political work in the nationalist movement and his absence exposed 
•a real w^kness in the Association^ Without Bose the Association was unable 
to mobilize much s^"oport v/hich indicated that the Association's prominence 
was entirely dependent on the infrequent appearances of Bos^ This inability 
uto develop a- mass base wasjndicated in a comment by the Genb^aT'Hanager in 
his discussion with the Association's General Secretary: - ' ^ 

Naidu ackncwfedges that the old Labour Association, 
is v«ak ' The trouble- is. that they still have the old • 
executive committee and aVe afraid^to hold a general 
. election .for fear that Homi Co. wilT be ejected. 
They cannot go out, that is the executive committee, 
and do propaganda wark against H8mi as they do not have - * 
the il mte^^ate workmen's confidence on account of ' 
them al T faeing^clerks, or 9Q'i o.f them.5^ . v 

The Labour Federation was f^'nai^y ab^e'to achieve registration under the , 
Tr-ades Unihn Act UVl of 1926) and this ushered in a period of open conflict ^ 
for hegemony over the trade um>n ^rrent ''n J^'^'^hedpur, the detai.ls of v/hich 
are- chronicled eisr-"'-?^ ' ^ ^i^^o^i puv-poses' of this study 

is to descri^'r tne subsequent pnases of trade unlonib, ' respect to this 
first cc^'^ mentation betv/een nationalist and non-nationalist i,ou "^o- 

Bose continued to attempt to build the union but was hampered In his 
efforts by the very limited time he could spend at Japshedpur, And this was 
at a time when a full time leader wiih great credibility was denmnded by the 
Labour Association considering it y/as to be in gjcontinued state of crisis 

from 1929 to 1938 ' ' ^ . 

* " - * . ♦ 

Fr^pm December, 1928'to-March 1929, the. Federation braught increasing 
pressure on both the company and the Associatidn. ^This period included a 
nujrber of physical confrontations which spread to the associatec? companies 
in Jamshedpur.53 One of these confrontations is important because Jt pro- 
vides- us v/vth an example of a nationalism-led strike in a British Indian, > 
company and is. less an example of Confe^^ess'Hnediational trade uhionism than ^ 
it is of Congress competition in militant tactic^ The confrontation also 
aVlov/s the comparison of .styles of leadership between the steej strike and 
another strike in the same area. / 

" • ■ '/ ■ 
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The, confrontation examined occurred between labor and the Tinplate 
dompany of India, The company \fas ov;ned by the Burmah Oil Company, holding 
603 of the shares, and TISCQ which owned the remainder. Up to this time the 
relations betv/een Tinplate and TISCO had been somewhat anta^cnistic because 
of a number of disputes arising over management of the company and its peculiar 
status as a "tenant" of TISCO. Tinplate had accepted the formation of a 
union in its plant after the 1928 strike and had avoided the spread of the 
TISCO unrest into its sphere by making concessions in anticipatioa of trouble. ^5 
Bose had been approached by the Bengali vx)rkers to lead the union but opposed 
t>y Punjabi and Madras i workers to lead the union but oppos^ed by Punjabi and 
Had»^asi workers who favoured Homi- A compromise v/as reached by electing one 
Daud, an Alderman of the City of Calcutta, President of the Seamen's Union, and 
a Vice-President of the AITUC. Daud was an associate of Bose and came on his 
recommendation Unrest occured in December of 19^9 and when Daud failed to lead 
with sufficient militancy, he was removed and Komi elected in his place. Homi 
managed 3 Reasonable settlement of grievances, partly because he ha-l the respect 
of John Lea^shon, the^.American General Manager who was a veteran trade unionist 
and had led a militaivt strike at Gary, Indiana. This concession to Homi added 
to his prestige* and* infuriated the TISCO management. 

But tHe vice-president of the Golmuri Tinplate I Workers' Union, J. :L Mitra, 
was a naM'ohalist and a "left" militant who sought to turn every instance of 
grievance into a test of strength betv/een the management and the union. \\e 
was well aware of the apathy with which the passive Labour Association was held 
by the workers and v/ished to restore the credibility of the Congress. Support 
for Homi was eventually undermined-afi^ a militant str44ce-was~o*:garvtzed which' was 
both economic and political. IJehru, Bose, Abdul Bari and other "''-ongress leaders 
came to Jamshedpur and tried to integrate jsupport for the strike . J th general 
support for the Congress movement.^ The strike v/as ultimate-ly unsuccessful. and 
many ivorkers v/ere discharged, but its leaders joined the Labour Association and 
became part of. the trade union -- Congress leadership nucleus v/h1ch came into , 
prominence some ten years later under the militant leadership of Abdul Bari 
(1933-39)^ " / 

J 

What the strike indicated v/as that the Congress unionists were irxclined to 
militant opposition v/hen a company v/as British rather than v/hen it v/^s national. 
Also, the leadership attempted to combine political vsork with the economic 
struggle and, though the strike v/as lost, • it did produce, a cadre of Congress ^ 
v/orkers many of v/hom are ?till active today. 

Prom February 1929 on the Congress and opposition unions in Jamshedpur 
entered into open conflict in v/hich the balance of physiccil force v/as on the * 
side of the Federation. Because the. leaders of the pro-Congress anion v/ere 
accountable'^to exterjial political forces they did not have the same freedom to 
maneuver as the Labour federation. Homi oftea turned a blind eye to the violent 
elements v/ho battlgd. on behalf of the Federation and there are indications that, 
he encouraflgd . thi s AQX£-MLftpgJi. conf 1 i ctl. — Ibe-^eak of the viol ence saw ihg^ 
. ^eqicing of-^e headquarters Of the Labour Association; after v/hich the auttor- 
itie: steppad)in and called a halt, intimating that Homi v/ould be jailed if his 
follower's did not act v/ithin £h6 Taw. The v/ar continued in the^form of leaf- 
lets with diatribes and polemics aimed at each other. Any group of workers 
wh3 gould be .>eaned from the Labour [Federation v/as used as a nominal author of 



a bulletin attacking Homi and the Federation. Strangely enough, the propa- 
ganda' campaign did not go beyond,diatribes and articulation of economic 
grievances. It might have been expected that the Labour Association would 
haye articulated its pro-Congress views -but his was not done. 

,Tne' Labour 'Association depleted Homi as a dictator using the union for 

..... . . The 




special preserve 

The Federation also attacked a Bose's leadership. and charged him with being a 
company dalal (agent). The Federation continued to denounce the settlement 
charging- Bose with having sold out the workers and demeaning his continued 
efforts: , • . l 

With thirty thousand workmen at his back, he could not conquer a 
handful of Directors. 'He now wants to secure General Increments 
for you' with the -help of three thousand Babus;58 

Bose attempted to enlist the ''company's suppprt on the basis of their 
mutuality of interest -in seeing the violent and militant Federation eliminated. 
But the management was re-evaluating the situation and begiiining to consider 
acconwodatfon.with Homi.. In a complete reversal of their previous attitude, 
Tata Director' Peterson commented privately: 

Bose and the Labour' Association did not settle the strike. They 
never'in any. sense represented the workers. They Represented tbe 
■ Bengali -clerks- and foremen. The real workers resent this anf^ are 
solid for 'Homi as: against Bose. I do not find Homi at all trucu- 
3ent . . I v/ant- ta end this state of concealed war at once. To 
- Jo tha€Uwant a moratorium to begin wi£n, a suspension of hostil- 
ities . L« Bose„& Co', may try to make trouble but; I don't look for 
it ^unless, Tt develops irrto a political thing due to Bengalis and 
clerical- staff forming tfj^e Congress .Party here -59 

' - r * • " 

The" company recognized the. Labour Federation on Manch 13 of 1929 but the 
detente v/as 3horl;-l iVed, ' The anticipated cessation of intey'-union rivalries, 
tawiiich .the jconipany* had hardly been a neutral party, increased. Also, the 
Federation was born out of an implacable hostility to the. company and its 
leadership cduld not afford to change its /tance Vest it lose its following 
to the rival ^Association. - , ' '. ' 
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At this juncture the company did a volte fdae and^ pursued the most ag- . 
y^^jive camdaign it had yet undertaken to V-id itself ;of the labor militants. 
The tactics to eliminate the Federation involved both direct physical con- 
frx)ntation arid a series |2#4itigations in the courjts.oO Several officers or- 
ganized grouds of goondks' (strong-arm gangs) which physically abused Federa- 
tion worlcers? J^is was an" unsuccessful course of action because violenee was 
met with equcll -violence and brought both^ Federation and company \ntp sharp 
conflict wfth the Government. Concurrently, tenahts and neighboring culti- 



vators v/ere ,€ 
number of civ 



wci c .encouraged to tr^p^ss.on Homi's zamindari and embroil/ Homi in a 
M„.,.^^.' of ci\lil cases. Othef*^suits were initiated and a lawyer specially 
recruited frdm Bombay to orchestrate a series of cases against H^mi , the Federa- 
tion and'a number of its active 'leaders. The effect of these actions v/as that 
Homi w'as eltFier in jail or in legal battles from 1930-1935. The most crippling case 
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arose within the Federation itself arising out of a split in the Federation '3 
executive /over the political machinations of certain disafi^ected elements and 
out of the financial irres'ponsibility of the leadership, One"?action brought ' 
embezzlement charges against three of the Federations officers, including 
Homi, wi^ich led to civil and criminal suits all of whichSl Homi and his offi- 
cers Iqst. 

'/ ♦ 

With Homi tied up in legal cases, the Federation went into decline- De- 
pendence on the strength of a single strong leader and internal disunity ren- 
dered the Federation incapable of carrying out any programs. Support did not 
sh^ift howevefj to the Association. Bose also had served a jail tenn in 1-930 
arising out of political eventis in Calcutta. On his release he retuj^ned to 
Jamshedpur to be confronted ndt only with the decline of the rival union but 
with the AssouiatiGh ■'itself in\a moribund condition. * ! ^ 

t 

Finance /ily hcmstrung,- heSnade an appeal to Jamshedpur workers ? 

dv/,-^ng to the division among the v^^rkers and the unsympathetic 
atfeituda of the Tata Iron and Steel Co., the Labour Association 
i^^ffincftrcially in very bad condition. If the present condition 
cjoptinues, I am afraid that the Labour Association v/ill have to 
cwse clown and in that contingency^ the workers of Jamshedpur 
v/ill h3 left without -a friend or guide. 62 t 

The Labour Association v/as only marginally involved /in, the collision be- 
fc/een the^i:ompany and the Labour Federation. It v/as not^ indifferent however 
to the pos?ibility that if the company eliminated the Fefderation the v/ay 
v/ould be c'^ear for the Association to. emerge as the sole representative of 
the JamshedpuY workers. But in thinking this they misqal culated. What they 
did not take into consideration v/as the deep loyalty oi^ a solid core of pro- 
duction v/orkers to Homi's personal 1-^dership and to the Federation. They . 
did not realize the difficulties of expanding their base once they allov/ed * 
the Association *:o become representative of only a f£w v/orkers^. located in .a 
narrov// strata of the v/ork force, and d^av/n heavily from one linguistic group. 
The Labour Association activists failed to develop a program v/hich incorporated 
the militancy the workers demanded and needsS or'to convince the workers that, 
the path of negotiation was'in thei> best inteVests. .Neither of the tv/o unions 
had really attempted to give any edueatWrial leadership to their followers, ^but 
at least the Federation had acted openly and in a convincingly militant v/ay. 
What the 7\5sbciati6n v/on, it v/on because it v/as connected with the political 
movement, .because it v/as often collaborationist,' or because it suited the prag- 
matic str^t'':tgy of the company to concede something to the Association to build 
it at the' expense of the Federation. 

Bosjb came to realize this .on his return and trie'd to rise above the con- 
tradicti'on which he had^helpecl to develop and sustain. < Speaking $it a rally on 
January 11, 1931 he stated: 

Since Piy"rete*as'^ from jail I have been thinking to pay a visit to 
Jamshedpur but considering the split among the v/crkers I hesitated 
because. J thought it v/as not the £ime for^m^ to render you any ser- 
vice. ' N6v , when I came to understand 'that you hiave all realized 
the difficulty of the splits, I Have come * . You, have got here^ 
one Association and one Federation a/id I am not inljerested with 
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any of these. Khat I want is that you should fce united ard forrn 
one strong union; . . I do not -^rsh to occupy any post in 
your, union^ i shall be glad to serve as an outside Ean,^^ 

^ * 
A corpromis.e coi!:nittee iv3s organized but the sources of division v.ere still 
» fresh and there were^ greater obstacles than the very r-^al need for unity could 
cvercore. Tne unions remained divided and the Labour Association learned its 
^ last ^litkal lesson, tfcat cnce the corpaiiy Had inanasetf to Qtr^msxe Tts 
j!H>st persistent eneny it would turn on the Association itself On Septenber 
20, 193^ Eose's ineeting v;as attadced by an arned gang v;hich Eose alleged v;as 
in the pay of the con]pany64 and declared that "It is now clear that after 
?^r. Komi's iinprisonnen^the Conpany are trying their level best to crush 
Labour once and for all "65 

Eose sou^t to sustain the tr-ade union novettent and unite the workers but 
failed; this partially due to the limited ticie he cou^d devote to Jamshedpuf 
affairs and partially because he had beconje identified with th.e very conditions 
resppnsible for-division. Although Bose maintained soze connection with Jani- 
shedpur labor for niany years he was never again to exercise leadership there. 
Divided and f»-agn:ented, Jaiiishedpur labor reniained quiescent lOr a short period 
after which it vjas cnce again to exercise its CGllective strength. ^ 

conausiON 

The 1928 strike and its afterir;ath illustrates both the possibilities of 
transcending^regional loyalties and the very real obstacles these loyalties 
present. In^'the strike movement Itself, regional Ism was capable of befng sub- 
nserged in the broader struggle^, although not always v/i thou t difficulty. The 
Bengali workers represent a more complex exceotion Leadership of the com- 
nxinity was not-hoinogenous but at the time of the, strike the dominant leader- 
ships were both^'mmical to the conflict These* leaderships were located on 
the one hand in the"y.ivekananda Society and exercised through a high officer of 
the cofnpany who was also TISCO's nppinee to the Labour Association's Executive 
Committee, and, on the other, in the Labour Association itself- 

The withholding of support for the strike by a large proportion of Ben- 
galis cannot be attributed to anything inherent in "regional chauvinism," That 
kind of reasoning'v/ould be ovdrsimplistic. The leadership of the company's Land 
Officer vnthin the Bengali conmunity was cl,early used to develop pro-company 
policies — he y/as, in short, a company agent Bengali adherence to the Labour 
^ Association also admits of some explanation based on other than regional chau- 
' vinism Bengalis, and to a lesser extent IJadrassis, dominated the clerical 
and min^r supervisory positions in the company. They also composed the ' 
"intel/igentsis" of the town and v;ere among its first groups to manifest either 
a grade union or political consciousness There is no indication, hov/ever, that 
their moral or political authority was widely accepted Hence, some -antipathy 
to the Bengalis as a group may ^be attributed to the antipathy of the labor en- 
gaged directly in production to the clerical and technical force as a whole 
There are strong indications that the relative monopoly o^ this group Over 
clifricaT positions and tasks requiring literacy v/as resented because it v;as *^ 
exercised in collaboration v/ith management and also used in a socially patron- 
izing v/ay. 
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W^^n Bose and his lieutenants persuaded the Bengali workers td join the 
strike, they implicitl^r reinforced the divisions by naking their appeal on the 
basis of ike Bengal identification (•'Bengal i national is2if) rather than on. the 
basis of a "class line,"" This allowed for unification for the innlediate pur- 
pose of consolidating the strikers but it reinforced the regional ist tendencies 
already too evident in the work force. This reinforceiaent of the Bengali identi- ^ 
fication seems to have contributed iji no small way to Bose's ineffectiveness in 
bro^ening the 4>ase of the labour fesociatioil after he 1)ecaiae the union's Presi- 
dent* In fact, "it nay be concluded that the consciousness of the Janshedpur 
workers, to the extent that it was nationalist, admitted of mny "nationalisms' ' 
, . rather than one n:onolfthic Indian nationalise. If this is true, then gose be- 
car^e^nore of a Bengali anti-in?)e**ialist than a 'national' figure — when per- 
ceived through the eyes of Janshedpur's heterogeneous work force. 

Bose's role in the Janjshedpur labor jnovfeent also illustrates the very • 
* great difficulties facing a nationalist movenjent trying to draw support froni a 
variety of classes. Although Bose would not have conceived of hinself as a 
/ class collaborator, he can be effectively understood as a r.ediator. Although 

.he took the leadership role both in settling the strike and within the Labour 
Association, hefdid not act'as-ff the coni^ict between labor and national 
capital adnritted of irreconcilable differences- He attenpted to straddle tbese 
differences and therefore' satisfied* neither group, nwch like his predecessor 
from Santi Hiketan, C. F. Andrews- * - * 

As nwch as Bose niay have been convinced that Homi was a self-server and an 
opportunist, he was also aware* Homi represented a militant alternative to inedia- 
tional conflict resolution. He sensed , that the encouragement of militant action 
and. pfeeching of class hatred would ma^e it impossible to achieve the goal of 
building an alliance between 'patriotic' capitalists and the underc]asses — a 
strategy which Congress developed from 1920, to independence. Although Bose was 
somewhat to the 'left' of many of hijs, Congress, confederates, objectively his 
position was little different from that enunciated fay Lala Lajpat Rai or Motilal 
Nehru. - . " 

With respect to TIS(X), the concerns of the Congress Teader^'were sDbstan- , 
tially different from that of the workers. Their primary interest was the- 
'Indianization' of the firm and the phasing obt of European and American coven- 
anted officers. They took great pride jn thf national character of the steel 
Ipdustry while at the same time the" workers' experiences demonstrated that 
national industry was not qualitatively different from that of foreigners in 
dealing -with workers' demands or in zhe attitude taken to trade unions. 

There is a Compelling conclusion that can be .drawn from the' events which 

is quite. clear, -whateyej^ profundity it may lack. Congress (nationalist) poli- 
tiaans and vx)rkers' organizations meet in the arena of labor conflict for mutual, 
but not necessarily similar, advantage. In the absence of militant leadership 
v/hich is an exclusive partisan of the working class, v/orkers enter industrial * 
conflict pfimarily in pursuit of economic demands, in the process of conflict 
and crisis tney seek out some prominent polit^iah to support that struggle. 
The leader brings a certain expertise in articulation of demands and negotiation 
and acts as a political symbol, enhancing the importance and public significance 
of the particular struggle hoping the. conflict v/ill receive, public approval and 
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coerce tf:e cozpany to berj^ttj pi;blic sentinen's Perhaps the ^orkers^ sense 
of isolation is also dispelled, especially if 'tfie phb^U^ is ^^hn^zed to 
Sijppcirt t^eir efforts - 

iTnile scne'huranit^ian interest in the workers' stniggles ray be 
attributed to the Congress politicians, the primary rctive for pa*-ticipaticn * 
is to add to the accunnjlation of divergent groups and cllasses lAich 

-cor,s£44iit^-t43e-na^one^^s4 bl^e ?nestreng^ of t^is i>loc Is considerably - 
affected by the depth of the nationalist penetration inte) the /arious classes 
of tiie society in both qualitative and quantitative terns. Tre nationalist 
novenent continually strives for a sociological majority under its 

^ideological •'hegenjony. however, although the nationalist leaj?er5hip and the . 
labor raven^nt my find a mutual advantage in cor2>ining at particular "tiries, 
collaboration aUo gives rise to contradictions, sore of v/h^ci I bav€ tried 
to describe* . . - * _ 
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1 For a good general theoretical statement on the colonial (and imperial) . 
situation, see G. Baland^er, "La Situation Coloniaie: fipprache Theor- 
ique," Ca^iers IntematicnaiAX^ de zcoiologie^ XI (1951 j|^44-79. On the 
various perspectives of the'r^e of Jiationalism in states emergent from 
colonial and imperial systems, ^see -K. H. SiHvert {ed^}, Eci^eetant 
Vecvlez: nati<^Kalism and Dev^dcpr.ent (Hev/'York: Random House, 1963). . 
In.no political formatiShs has the question of nationalism and the 
relation to it of the various class forces than the communist parties. 
Much^^f the history of the Commui.ist Internajtional and the individual ' 
Asian, African and Latin American parties has been that of a search for 
a strategy which confines anti-imperialism v/ith anti-capitalism. 

^2, For the purposes of , this paper I use ''nationalist movement" and' "Indian 

National Congress" interchangeably. ^ 
* » 

3. This paper is based on research done on tbe Tata Iron and Steel Company * 
and the industrial complex of Jamshedpur, Pihar undertaken at various 
times over the past few years. -Fieldwork was first begun as a research 
assistant to Michael H. Ames, Associate Professor of Anthropology, The 
University of British eolumbia, in 1967-68. Further research was done 
throughout late 1970 through 1972 .fn preparation of the doctoral 
dissertation to be submitted to the Department of Political Science,' , 
Dulfe University. Research was 'undertaken in Jamshedpur, Calcutta, Hew 
Delhi and Bombay in India; at the School of Oriental and African Studies 
and -the India Office Library and Records in London, and at Duke Unwersjty 
The dissertation is .entitled: l-'oKagero and l^azdoo.-'s: A Case StwJy -yf the 
Relatickship of IndustHal Conflict md FoUtias ix an Indian Steel '^Tom..'^ 
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4. 'tscar A. GrnSti, Jji^?^ J7:i it'^**;>^r^ ir: r^ita {Ittaca: The Institute of 

Ini^^aticnal Industrial Relations, Cornell University, 195^, 1G3- 
1C9. The connection is also stressed by a large nuinber of Indian histor- 
ians and witers on Indian labor, cf. J^. P. LakSKian, Ocnarve^c 'and Litcze^ 
yu^ve-ient in India ^Allahabad: Economic and Political Research Depart- 
ment, All -India Congress Cc-rnittee,^ 1947). * ^ 

5. ^ Kanji Cwarkadas, Fo:-t^^-five Y^^ttc v'th Xiz r^ia* (E onibay: Asia Publ isliinq 

>!ouse, \B62)y 2i. ^ffie~Al 1 -India Trade Union Congress was fonned in 
Boziay in October, 1920. Its tyrst sesseion was presided over by Lala 
Lajpat Ral who was then also the President of the Indiap 'National 
Congress. ' ' . , ' . ^ 

6. Ibid.^ p. 3. * - - 

7. Material on the Tata Iron and- Steel Co., Ltd. was collected while ' . 
engaging in doctoral research in Jamshedpur from Decen&er, 1970 to 
June, 1972. For general works see: Verrier Elwin, Ike Story of Tata 
Szeel {Bombay: TISCO, 1958); Frank*Harris, Jar^et^i Sussev-^cmji Tata: 

A Chr-:micle of His Life {Boniay:. Blackie and Son, 1958); -and 8. R. 
Jjisra, ketort cn Scaic-Eccncjnic Survey of Janshedpia? City (Patna:- 
Patna University Press, 1959). ^ 

''^ 8.*: Intervie::s; also an analysis of the employment and officer rolls'of the 
comparty at the tlrie being, dealt with in this paper. Material was also 
noted from the notes and preparation document for the Tata submission ^ , 
to the Royal Commission on^Labour {Whitley Commission^, 1929. 

9- On the relation of conflict and labor discipline see Jlorris David Morris, 

The Err,ergence of an Inditstrial Labor Force* in India: A Study cf the BorrJbay 
Cottcn lails^ 2854-1947 {BoiT4)ay: Oxford University Press, 196^5), 1-9. 
The ^arllest study of the problem with respect to TISCO was a study under- 
take^ fay Dr.^ Mann of the Poona Agricultural Institute for the Sakchi Social 
Welfare Committee In London. Cf. Harold H. Mann. Report cn Investigations 
mth Regard t€' Social Welfare 'riork at Jjamshedpva? {Pobna: TISCO, .1919). 

10. TISCO* s first venture into Social Welfare policy was begun In 1918 under 
the Initiative of B. J. Padshah. A committjse was formed In London under 
the^ auspices of the company and^chalred by Sidney Webb. Among the members 
were Sif* Ralph Ashton, Professors Hobhouse and Urwick, Beatrice Webb, 0. 
T. Chadwick and H. Treble. Article In preparation:^ Eduard Lavalle, 
Early Perspectives on Urban Ccrmmity Develocment in India: Tata and 
Social Engineering at Sakchi {In preparation;. 

t 

11. ' Mann, ibid. ^ . ^ _ 



12. Koni fihoshjy ""^Qur Struggle: A Short* History of Trade Union Kovenent in 
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XII. HEM TRENDS 111 IKOIAII PLAJttllKG: CALCUTTA AS A CASE STUDY 
* Colin MacAndrews \' - , 

■» . York University 



A. IIJTRODUCTIOli 



\ 



For vears now Calcutta has become synonymous in people's minds with " . 
failure --Ih tErpllnners' part to jteal with the problems of primary cities 
t lZ\n called dev^l coins countries 9nd to most others, the prime example of 
'Zslue ollf-^^^^^^^ siualJ: T^e outside ^-^ternational team for in-^ 

^Tnrl that-met in Calcutta to discuss its future in January,- 1967, spoke in- 
tSr^Sl r^^Sdip in the seminar in a n.anner that one has since . 

become accustomed to hearing from mqst people when speaking about -Calcutta. 

vie have never jsaen human degradation 'on a corcparable scale in 
any othe? ^i ty in the worldT This is the raatte^ of oge of -the 
. g%a?fst uSan -concentrations in existence' rapidly reding a - . 
- %ili^of breakdown ..[and] if this ^--"^l breakdown were to ^ 
■ Ske aJace, it would be 3 disaster for mankind of a more sinis- . 
ter stfrt than any disaster of flood or famine." - - - 

u,*. ^Amiii»y'fooiina ran *bG -^seen in a stateme'nt by t^e them Indian 
^ri^^™- S r/^ri .InTgei! Se^year of the first organized attempts 
IdTa? i th ihe pn,blems.ot Calcutta 'in planning tenns «hen he |Poke °f the 
disaster for India if Calcutta was to go to j)ieces. Z And as late as ly/^, an 
aisasier Tor iiiui nlanner, or for that matter a politician, was 

l^3?ra;Quinq thatlJin pUnntlr?" Calcu was "intractable," and suggested 
thlt tSfe'-cJnics/ aSThe seeJ«d to include himself, have only one solution- 
for Calcutta — "burn it. "3 ^ 

But the fa^t: remains that ^Calcutta cannot be ignored. ^A£=Nehrujaw, its 
. ^sit^ as India's largest City places 




Jh-if l?Sftlhr5lsm?s :iTf"c^^ t^^^ 
f„J Iha? "if ni&llse. this [condition] becoms a sheer humn problem. ^ 
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But to et^hasize the negative sidf of the inevitable growth of Calcutta 
is to ignore far nore positive develojJbents that have been taking place m - * 
Calcutta and its r.^tropolitaxi region in the last three years. It is also to 
ignore the whole'fi^*;ld of planning in India in thp ' st decade. If Calcutta 
»/as the first attempt at large-scale planning in 1 a,' .it has^now been fol- 
lowed by^ growing^ number of other^^ each building on. the mistakes and ex- 
perience! of 'Other plans, and, perhaps what is niore important, creating a 
5art4cularl-y Indian aporoach to Indian planning problems that m the long run 
seems far jnore likely to deal with ihe innumerable problejss, both administracive- 
and cultural, that shape successful planning in any country, but particularly 
in a developing one. Jitid fo^ all the pessimism about Calcutta tnat.has left 
It relegated to the realms" of the impossible, there fire signs that,- given cer- 
tain ooliticaland economical conditions allowing for a certain stability or 
develbpnsent in the next four years, there Is t^ie possibility at last that , 
Calcutta's problems^ can now to some extent be realistically met. 

It is the purpose of this paper, to argue thafin the last decade there h^s 
been a notable change and progression" in-planning in India, a change from what 
might be termed a-colonial pattern to one' that is Indian ir -haracter and dir- 
ection. 'And that this change 'Is of vital Importance to India s future in dealr _ 
Inq with her urban and regional problems, problems which cer. be ^seen particu- 
larly clearly in Calcufta. It is the first, andj'n many ways an innovative, 
attempt to plah on large scale in India and an attempt that perhaps undelib- 
erately at first has come to mark this new trend of Tnjlian homogeneous .pi aiiniag- 

Calcutta was'not only' the first large-^cale attempt to apply town and 
metropolitan planning, but it also has a considerable array o.f basic an.d first- 
hand sources available for analysis (most of which wll.l te used in this paper)y 
and also offers, with its peculiar position of being the primary city in Eastern 
India with a vast economic hinterland and a long and tempestuous polit:cal his- 
tory, an interesting example of the travails of planning on any scale and in . 
particular'on *a micro scale. In India and in a developing country. , - . 

After examining thejnitiariy peculiar problems and the history and de- 
velopment of planning of Calcutta that planners have had to -face witfi respect 
fn that citv (Section B), I then'look at the -implementation of thesc^.«ns^ 




c^'uiiiiiib L/wi^ii wii^ pOSSi**^.— — - _-- , ^ ^ 

what I term this peculiarly new Indian approach to planning 



B.' HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF PLANNING IN CALCUTTA 

" L1*e most large^cities, Calcutta has problems peculiar to it that both 
Impede and hel o devel opment . In Calcutta's case, one of the prime factors in 
her rapid growth and resulting over-urbanization has been the physical aspects 
of her environment. -As the 1966 Master Plan put- it, "few more-unlikely and 
unpromising locations" could have developed as one of "the world s largest con- 
centrations of urbap -population. Originally a flat swamp interspersed with 
pfJches 0? ji;ngle,n Calcutta grew up on.both sides of "^^shly. but un^^i^^ 
other 'river cities such as Londor dr Pans, grov/th was.limited by the physical^ 
topography of tlie surrounding areas. From the, beginning. Calcutta was*' unable 



to fadiate,out as it grew, since the lc/;-lying marshy grounds on both sides of / 
the ri^efvconfined growth. The. result was a historical pattern of develop- f 
ment that grew linearly ailong the banks of the river soire fifty miles from / 
Kalyani in the northeast and Uluberia in-^the southwest. 

/ - . ^ ■ 

But if surrounding -low lavel_ swamplands .inhibited the expansion^out- 
vtfards,*the very river banks, with the attraction of easy transportation,, both 

the access to the deep water port and to and from the hinterlands 5 l«l to 
, rapid, growth along the river banks. This can be seen not .surprisingly with 
"-the jute industry's development in the late 19th and early 20th centuresi wfien-. 
*the present cKain of jute/mins grew up particularly on the east bank, due to 
their closeness to the primary jute growing areas of East Bengal. On the west 
bank'j the development of rail coranunications and the location of coalfields and' 
steel production in the northwest resi/lted in the heatvy concentraxion of en- 
gineering industries in Howrah. 

The importance of the physical restraints of this imposed growth pattern 
ran be seen from. the fact that of the 43,3 square miles of the Calcutta Metro- 
politari District (including inland water ways and'the river itself), only 
135.7 miles, or'31^, is developed land. The result is that today's popula- ' 
tion of 8-5 million is literally squeezed into this physically confined 
space. Since 19$lthe amount of ^recl-aimecl land has "grown, but it has lagged, 
far behind the pace of population growth, even up to 1971, and there /is litti.e 
likelihood of reclamation even' beginning to meet the demand in the future. 

The second main factor in the pressue on Calcutta is her primary city 
ppsition in relation to the hinterland. With^a vast hinterland with a popula- • 
tion of jover 150 million, Calcutta has emerged;fas the one -major^^urbanized cen- 
ter for Eastern India. For of- India's ffve census zones, the Eastern zone is 
the. least urbanized. . ^ ' 

But -if that hinterland is underdeveloped in one sense, it is richly qn- 
dowed*with natural resources. The abundant supplies of coal in West Bengal 
and Bihar and the other mineral deposits- in these states 'and in Orissa have 
Jed to the development of today's great irbn€nd steel complexes, and with 
them growing concentrations of anxillary engineering industries.. Added to 
this is the more traditional tea of East Bengal and Assam,; and jute ffp:n both ^ 
these states and Bihar. Oil in Assam and forest products in both t'hat st^te 
and West Bengal all add up to making Calcutta a rich and vital centre for 
India's economic well being. Not surprisingly, as Table 1 below shov/s, 
Calcutta has^become, with Bonfcay, a main business center of India. 
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TABLE 1. Number of Joint Stock Companies in the ^ 
. Tertiary Sector and Their Paid-Up Capital ^ * 
in West Bengal as Percentages of All-India 
. , Figures, 1961-62 ... ^ 
\ - - 



%of % of 

. .... All-^India All-India 

Activity • . p^.^^yp 

' Capital 



1 Commerce ^( trade and finance) 


34.9 


32.6 


Trade (wholesale and retail) 


39.1 


.42.1 


Real estate companies and 






similar organizations' (ex- 




* 


cluding agricultural land) 


64,<3 . 


53.5 


Insurance companies 


3j.3 


„ 12-5 


Banking, and other financial 






institutions ^ 


16.7 


21.5 . 


II Transport, Communications 




13.1 , * 


and Storage 


18.3 


Transport by water" 


50.9 , 


8.6 • 


"Railway transport . * 


78.6 


79,1 . 


Transport by road. 


10.8 


10.0 


Ill Community and Business 






Service * 


52;2 


46.0 ■ 


IV Personal and Other Services 


31 .8 


2?.0 



SOURCE:. Central Statistical Organization, -Govern- , 
nient of India. Statistical Abstract of the 
Indian-Union,-l963 and 1964. 



a result, tremendous pressures -have been placed on Calcutta, not only 
to prqvide services for this ,vast area, but to absorb and provide services 
for the ever-increasing-population. According to the 1961 census, '4, more .than 
4'2X of the urban population of West Bengal^ Bihar, Orissa arid Assam lives in 
the qities and towns of 'the Calcutta Metropolitan District, in a single narrow 
strip of 200 squarfi m'iles along botti sides of the River Hooghly. Becausa of^ 
this imbalance in urbanization patterns, the migration rate from the hinter- 
land into the Cal( 
mated that by '1 986 
rise from the. present 



1 urbanization patterns, tne migration rate rrom tne ninter- 
Icutta Metropolitan District has been too heavy,* It is esti- 
}6 thi population of .the Calcutta Metropolitan District will 
jsent B.3 million to aboiit#12.5 mrllionJS . 



This continuous inflow of migrarfts has added to^the existing, problems 
of Calcutta and is incessantly straining its inadeguate housiog, tr^nsport^ 
water, Education and'emplo^Tnent facilities. Many of these migrants have 
continued to remain as' outsiders, sleeping on the pavements or' huddled in 
male "messing families" in ramshackle bustee hruts in conditions of 'iafppall- 
ing sanitation, or living or sleeping insidle shdps,'offices,^hoJ'e1s, ciDcks,^ 

, factories; or construction sites. .More importantly, perhapsT is that they 
have'little stake in the city as such and little concern for any civic pfo- 

""gress or civic prtde. . 

^ Though many of these immigrants earn a living in the city ^ they con-- 
tinue to send whatever parts of their earnings tliey can in small monthly re- 
mittances td^their village homes. According to one es^iniate,'^ the city 
sends out -annually about Rs. 28 million throiigfii very small postal remittances; 
the'sayinjs of'small'men without bank accD'unts sweating away to keep their 
^families ^live in villages.^ • - * 

C ' ^ ^ - • :^ ' - " ' 

An esD|cially noticeable feature of the Immigration is that aboujt 30:i 
of the incoming bopulation during the 1951-61 .period caine irm East Pakistan 
{now Bangladesh) as refugees due tg 'political pressure. 

• ' ' ' ' ^ . . 

^ J .The present annual *volume of population growth through natural increase 
IfTThe Calcutta Metropol7tan District as a whole is 165,000V and annual net 
influx of migrants is abput 58^000 -- making a total population increase of- 
ovef '200,000 per year. This rate of population growth has long outstripped, 
needless to say^ the -rate of development of a satisfactory urban environment, 
botji for living and ivorking .purposes. - . 

Hot ^surprisingly-, with this vast influx oT migrants, housing is a major 
problem in .Calcutta. According to ^19£1 census figures, 6,325,000 persons 
resided in 1 ,329,D0CF- housing units, which provided, on an average one unit for 
every 7.76 persons. Of these 1,329,000 units,' only 437,000 units had per- 
manent veils* About 366,000 were housed in institutions of one^type or 
another\( hospitals, colleges, \jails,- etc.). At 'Ipas't 'another 300,000 had ' 
no housing- at all' and represented the -pavement dwellers of-Xllcutta; The' 
s.1tua\:ion has certainly grown worse in the last decade. 

• In terms of transport", traffic congestion and inadequate transport 
facilities'ir) Calcutta, the figures in 1966 attest, were tiust as bad. The ^ ' 
existing numbers of state and private-:buses and trams a^re woefully inade- 
quate for the 302 mrllion passenger,s flowing through- CalclittaSn a year, 
resulting in gross overloading of buses and trams. More than 315, QOO transit" 
passengers cross*-the fj^owrah Btjidge by bus or tram and there are numerous 
other travel corridors in the city where transit passenger volumes exceed 
150,d00^aily. More than 200,000 passengers arrive jt and deparf daHy'from^ . 
each of tv/o main railway stations serving suburban commuters ~ Hov/rah and 
Sealdah, . - ' - . 

\ ^ ' . • ' : . ' ^ : 

Besides these, the Calcutta Metropolitan District suffers from other ^ 
inherent physical difficulties* The street- and the highway systpms- of the 
Calcutta Metropolitan Distri'ct have, been* influenced bythe linear pattern'Of 
growth of the District along two banks of the Hooghly. Thus, ^ the river bi- 
sects the Calcutta Metropolitan District and provides a great internal, barrier 
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to road and rail coftajni cations 'And as a result, the entire Ketropolitan 
district has only two narrow corridors for iDOverjent, the Barrackpo'^e Trunk 
Road on the east and Grand Trunk Road, on the ;;est. The second p^^vides the 
only link with Asansol-Durgapur industrial belt and the northern and western 
sectors of the Calcutta hinterland* . 

in the 53 mles of the river between Kalyani in the north and Budge 
Budge in the south, there are only two points ivhere the traffic can cross 
the river. Thus the strain on the Hov.rah Bridge, linking the twin cities of 
Calcutta and Howrah in the heart of the Metropolitan District is consequently 
very severe* - ^ > ^ 

In terms of services, the overpopulation is also felt in sewage and water 
supply. The extremely flat topography of the Calcutta Ifetropolitan District, 
with its maximum elevation of about 30 feet above sea-level, has made sewage - 
and drainage problems difficult By far the greater pa'-t of the existlns urban 
areas of the Calcutta stetropolitan District has neither a satisfactory drainage 
nor a safe sewage system- Only 5^% of Calcutta's corporation area is sewered 
Howrah has no sewage system at all, nor does any nwnicipality throughout the 
Calcutta Metropolitan District — v;ith a few ininor exceptions 

' Even where"%ev:age systems prevail, as in parts of Calcutta City, d'je to 
heavy silting of the sewers and want of maintenance, in every monsoon after 
heavy rainfall the streets are quickly flooded, v;ater stands knee-de'ip, 
traffic and commerce tre paralyzed — all adding to the miseries of life 
throughput the city-^^/ ^ , , ' 

The inadequacy of urban services is best illustrated with deteriorating 
supply of water for Calcutta. Between 1931 and 1965, the per capita supply of 
filtered water decTiijed from 52.3 gallons a day to 28 gallons ^Th^re v;as 
also simultaneous and substantial decfine in the per capita availability of 
unfiltered v;ater^ Due to acute scarcity of filtered water, cons'iderable use 
is also made in bustees of*the unfiltered water supply of 90 million gallons 
per day in the Calcutta Corporation area for washing and drinking, though the 
supply in 1958-59 and later showed the presence of cholera vibrio in 5% of 
thfe samples* taken. ♦ - . ' 

In other areas of the Calcutta Metropolitan District outside the Calcutta 
Corporation, the supply of filtered water is inadequate, since except for'a 
few cases there is no filtered supply at alK Excluding Calcutta Corporation, 
the remaining tm corporations .and 31 municipalities in the Calcutta Metro- 
politan District with total population of oyer 2 million^ have an average 
total public supply of water of only 12.3 gallons per capita per day. The 
-reminder o,f the Calcutta Metropolitan District, with a population of 1 7 ^ 
million, has.no public water supply system'at all 

.Apart from this list of inhibitfng restrictions of metropolitan IWing 
in Calcutta, there is one further*probl em of major importance This is the 
rapid silting up of the Hooghly River in recent years that has adverse'iy 
affected, this vital port which even today exports an estimated 43%yOf India's, 
total exports by seaJ^ 
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mth a deposition of 900 to IW rjillion cubic feet of silt annually in 
the river bed of Hoogjily, the navigation channel of the river is fast blocking 
up, drastically curtailing ^e port facilities. This has resulted in a re- 
duction of th^ number and size of vessels that can use this inajor port and m 
continual and costly dredging operations in a losing battle to keep the port 
open- Ships entering or leaving Calcutta Port have to cross no less than 
fifteen sand 53rs, eleven of which are upstraan of Dianond Harbor-. 

Ships bigger than 10,000 .tons with drafts of over 25 fee't have virtually 
no chance to enter the Port of Calcutta at all- Deep-draft ships have to plan 
l^ieir voyages timing their coven:ents*wfth -tides. 

Tho silting of the Hooghly, besides crippling Calcutta Port, poses a very 
serious threat to the ir;ater supply of the v^^ole of the lietropolitan District 
The salinity uf the river ivater has' been gradually increasing until as far.back 
as 1959 its salt ccnfent had already reacted 2,480 PPJ1 {the generally accepted 
drinking 'water tolerance is 250 PPH of cho^lorides) . 

To neet these conditions v^hich in^the late 1^60*s still existed and v;ere 
growing, little was done until the setting-up of the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Planninoj Organization in 1951, with the^elp of the West Bengal governineot and 
tiie Ford Foundation. Its creation had not been stiinulated by any sudden 
national awareness of the nSed for planning. For India had long after inde- 
pendence relied on the colonials past and the English engineers and architects 
had seeo little use of planners or their training.20 Although, for instance^ 
the first school of architecture in India came into existence in the j920's,^^ 
it v;as only with the building of Nehru's Chandigargh^^ that planning came into 
university curricula and Indian planners started to enserge onto the scene. As 
IJehru ssiid, "The significant thing about Chandigarh is not the fact that you23 
like it ... but thrt it has made you aware that nodern architecture exists.*' 

In Calcutta, the first steps on creating India's first formal urban plan- 
n-ing body as such ~ the CJlcutta Metropolitan Planning Organization ~ were 
stimulated by the 1950 World Health Organization Mission's report on the need 
for a nassive envirbnfnental improvement program for the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Area, v;hich after the 1958 epidemic, had come to be regarded as one of the 
-capitals of endemic cholera in Southern Asia* After five years of research 
and surveys, the Calcutta f^fetropol itan Planntjig Organization brought forth the 
Basic Development Plan^for the Calcutta Metropolitan District .1956-85 

In essence, tTie^asic Development Plani hov/ever, was not^ land-use plan 
or a Master Plan for zoning and sub-division. (And in this it marked the be- 
ginnings of^the new school of planning in India ~ characterized by its em;- 
phasis on vx)rking v/ithin existing conditions and in an Undian' v/ay^. The' 
Plao was more an_ identification and a suggestion for remedial action to meet 
the massive deficiencies in T:he infrastructure of the Metropolitan District^ 
which had assumed a crippling effect on its econ|my and grov;th. ' \ 

The tasks v/hich the Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organization set for 
itself, in the Calcutta situation were essentially three: arrest of deterior- 
^-fon^, better use of existing capacity, and provision for new grov/th.. Basic- 
ally,- therefore, the program v/as for improvement of basic infrastructure ser- 
vices, such as v/ater supply, drainage, slam improvement, traf/fic and trans- 
portation. These v/ere shaped in a capital >/orks program with necessary capital 
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budgeting and programing. Tte ivider issues of eccnonic developnent, spatial 
growth, and. yrbaii renewal were the subject of broad reconrendations to the 
state goveminent, which assigned to ther3 their separate priorities Khile 
this was not ideal approach, the basic presu5i?)ticn :;as that although nsssive 
governrnental action in these v?ider fields was hoped ^or, its absence need not 
affect a mniimim enviroraifiental iq}n)yenent program affecting the lives of the 
iiillions living in the r.etropolis. 

By 1365, the Calcutta Ketropolitan Planning Organization was ready with 
an action prcgran involving a capital outlay of 150 crores of rupees- But it 
was not until ;^ay, 1970, that a revised and enlarged .program of another 100 
crores was approved 

By 1970, the developnsent was well under way, but new sets of difficulties 
were yet to be overconie. For to n:eet the needs of ii2plen:entation, preparation y 
of engineering details, scrutinizing and sanctioning of schenes, organizational 
reatfiness, availability of raw materials, land acquisition, etc., was a com- 
plicated task' ^ ' , ^ 

An executive authority, the Calcutta Ifetropolitan Development Authority, 
had to be set up, and this was done in September, 1970. The function of the 
Calcutta Metropolitan Developioent Authority is to iipplen:ent rather than to 
formulate plans. And from its inauguration It set out to implement a wide 24 
range of projects with the inmedlate aim of "arresting further deterioration " 

it met its financial requirements, estimated at Rs. 150 crores for the 
period 1969-73, by adding to the Rs- 42.88 crores allocated by the center in 
the' Four-Year PI an (1969-73), an-adLditional Rs- 107 crores' raised partly by 
an ingenioiis octroi tax introduced by the Taxes on Entry of. Goods into Metro- 
politan Area Act of August, 1970, that went into effect on l!ovei*er 1 of that 
'year. So successful was this tax (producing Rs- 10-14 crores a year in place 
of the anticipated 8 crores) that the Calcutta Metropolitan Developnient Author- 
ity, with an added special loan frogj the state govemnsent of 5 crores a year, 
found -itself with nearly the anticipated iBO crores for implementation. As 
the table below shows, the resources fesfitnated for the Fourth Plan Period 
(1969-74) amount to Rs. 112.88 crores, which, allowing fpr the fact that 
'savings from entry tax' is shown here as an annual figure, means a final 
total around Rs- 160 crores >5 jhe result has been a widespread number of 
projects of v^ich the 36 "major ones are listed in Appendix HI. = 
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TfiBLE 2: CALCUTTA J'£T^0LITA11 CEVELGPlSJiT AUTKORin RESOURCES 

from State Plan ^ 42.88 crores 

from fJarket Sorrowings 30.00 crores 

savings fron Enti^ Tax . 12.00 crores 

Special Central Loan, , ' * 20.00 crores 

Grant for Bus tee Inprovenjent Progranme 8.00 crores 




TOTAL 112.88 crores 



Source: K. C. Sivaramakrishnan, Organizing a I-^etr/ypaHta^z 
Prcgrczrrr.e: ' ^ne Calcutta Case. " ^ 

In addition to these 'maintenance projects,' which are a definite sign 
of iction at last on the Calcutta scene, three najor projects have been started 
in the last 18 niooths to raeet the ever7growing transport ^Seds^of the city. 

The first i^s thennuch publicized (in the Indian press at least) Calcutta 
Rapid Transit Syste^w^— Aftefi-the unsuccessful wooing of a number of countries 
including the United Kingdom and Canada as possible consultants, the centrally 
' funded26 Rs. 140.3 crore, 165 kifometre underground was finally started with 
the help of Russian expert assistance in Hovember 1972. Running from Tolly- 
gung in the south to Dum Dura in the north. It is ultimatelj^ estimated to pro- 
vide services for J .3- mil lion passengers at peak hours, initially reaching 
1J7 milTion when it comes into full- operation in the^l980's.2^ 

. The second major step in improving transportation is the construction of 
a second major bridge across [the Hooghly at Kalyani, where the foundation stoi^e 
Was laid in 1972. In addition, other bridges are scheduled for construction at 
Tolly's NuUafLjnd Chetla. 

' And finally, a -ma jor step .has been taken to inprove the condition of the 
existing port and in getting the new port at Haldia with its ^ncilfarjj inxJus- 
trial complexes. The- problem of the massive silting up of the Hooghly that 
was mentioned earjier and -which had made the present major Calcutta port more 
and more ineffective in recent years, may be solved by the anfcitious conr-^ 
struction of the Farakkah Barrage some 100 miles dp-river, which v/ill divert 
water at the rate of 40,000 cusees a day for some 300 days a year.^S Already 
in operation, this is anticipated to reverse the inward 'silt flow and put the 
old port back' into'operatlon within three years. 
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Of the other irpcovenents, a ^^jcr inrovation fcas bsen nade with the 
decision to inprove rather than close, as nas been the t^^aditicnal ^thodj tite 
faned sluii areas or *bustees ' By giving the occupants rights of Oi-rnership 
of bustee land, building latrines at^the rate of one for every thirty people, 
providing drinkable water, pa tbs?ays,' drainage and street lighting, it is hoped 
that this siun isrprovejrent will be both a functional operation and, no-^e 
portantly, one that wjli t-u^^n an appalling slu^n mto a self-contained and per- 
haps consciously self-ir:proving coirnunity- , . \ 

But planning and ir:proverrient is one thing that an overheavy and urtwieldy 
adninristration can ho^d back or delay. And the diverse nature of the nuniclf^l 
qrganization of Calcutta at the ronent is a isajor; though hot insu*^inountable, 
obstacle The iSain problem is ijbether the city can, after this initial burst 
of maintenance, "aiaoi^tize the costs of its jdevelofnent As anyone who knows < 
Calcutta, with its incredibly sl)lintered local authority f^amewprKj, can see, this 
is a snffjor question.' For with the metropolitan area presently split into 97 dif- 
ferent u«"ban areas (excluding suburban areas), and none of these having a satis- 
factory tax base, likely revenues are small It had been recommended that these 
97 units be rarged into six or seven groups, or, aiternatlveljf, that' a single 
tier structure analogous to the Greater Boinbay area be set up But until 
either tKis is done or other reasonable and income-producing alternatives are 
-found, this will be one of the rnajor problems facing the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority after 1976. " 

' Thus in pure]y planning terins, it can be seen that at last soire coricenti*a- 
ped effort is being made to cope with the mtemal problems of meeting the 
amassed* problems of the Calcutta Ketropolitar} District, caused by the ifnmense 
over-urbanization in the last twenty years The administrative structure now 
exists in the fonm^of the Calcutta Metropolitan Development Authority, backed 
up by the planning arni^of the Calcuttaltetropolitan Planning Organization, and 
funding is be'lng raised! and is being utilized both for the present and for the 
foreseeable future This alone is a major innovation after years o'f frustra- 
tion and delay, and if (and it iS/an important if) an internal reorganization 
of the niunicipa] 'structure ^s suggested can be achieved to follow up and extend 
the present work beyond its'prljnary maintenance character of the momr-nt, then 
the outlook for the future is brighter than maay realize. 

. Added to this are'the major innovations in transport that will not only 
increase the ef^'iciency of the city but of its vital port facilities as well 
It is estimated that- the newly built second Calcutta port' at Haldia will begin 
operations next year and the Farakkah Barrage scheme is now under implementa- 
tion, v/ith the result that the old port may once again become fuTly service- 
able with the desilting in the next few years Already responsible for 43fi of 
Indian sea exports, these tv.-o ports working at reasonable efficiency levels 
may not only be able to cope with the present mas'iye inflow of goods from 
Calcutta's hinterland, but be able to cope with the' anticipated growth. 

In the city, the rev/ rapid transit system (one of the four envisaged 
under the Fifth Five-Year Plan for India)29 and the second bridge across t.he 
Hooghly both add to the easing^o, internal t'-ansportation strain 
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But whatever lEprovebents are cade in Calcutta. proper, and in 
_ > Calcutta Ketropolltan District, the econonic and urban future of Calcutta 
as a city depends on tv-^ other vitally iisportant factors, those of the eco- 
noaic growth of the city and of the region and of soine sort of future poli- 
'tical stability in West Bengal that will allow {and which it has so often 
disrupted in the past) the devglopifjent of both city and region, i . 



. £co:mic developmeht of cAiojnA Am its HirJiERLAia) J 

It has ali^eady been emphasized earlier in this paper that Calcutta suf- 
fered both from physical limitations on its own development as a city and* from 
its position ^s prinary city in an enomous Hinterland covering the vmole of 
Eastern India. 

Calcutta dwarfs any other urban agglomeration.^ Out qf the four states of 
West Bengal, Orissa, Bihar and Assam, with a ^total of only 13. IS of the popu- 
lation living in urban argas, 42% of that urban populat-ion lived in the Cal- 
cutta Metropolitan District. It is* not surprising, therefore, 83% of the 
jf)eople registered as working in factories in the four states (588,000) vsere 
'working in the four districts of Howrah, HooghTy, 24 Parganas, and Calcutta. 
And of the total industrial income of West Bengal, no less than 78. 7^ was de- 
rived from the- southeastern region Centered around Howrah and Calcutta. 30 

It is not surprising that a nuiAer of critics have focused in on this 
irassive imbalance in urbanization as a focal point of criticism of Indian 
economic developjjent.^*' - — ' 

A second contributing effect to urbanization in India generally, and again 
perhaps to Calcutta, in particular, has been that of the historic 'emergence/ of . 
the transport system. * Based mainly on the main trunk roads developed in Mughal 
and British times, and tliea v/ith railways, the s^^tem in Eastern India, as in 
most of the rest of;, the country, .has thus tended ta polarize the effects of in- 
dustrialization because of this road, and rail concentration with main routes 
leading only to the few main cities. The branch railway line, as Holmstrom 
and Wellingtons^ have argued, "differs fundamentally from those of ma"in lines,", 
as.-its main goal is to feed into the main line, polarizing development into the 
main cities. The ^spread" effect,' to use l^nJars terminology, ^3 is'therefore* 
limited, and in India less t-han 25S of funds appropriated fpr public roads it) 
the first three plans .were spent on farm-to-market or other rural netv«rks,3^ 

It is' not^surprising that little attention was paid until the 1960's in 
India to regio^lal development and that not until then wasjaLjr^membered that the 
crucial element of "national development' strategies" is the requirement of "sub- 
aggregaticfn -along regional lines. "35 

But in the Jast few years there has been both the recognition of the im- 
portance of regional grov/th strategies and the emphasis on "rurbanization." The 
idea of rurbanization being the "multiplication of small agro-tov/ns [that] will 
stimulate commercial fanning, modernize agricultural methods and practices«"36 
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TiTis policy jias in effect b^n tii^ ain of urban decentralization in llest Bengal 
since the announcen:ent in August, 1971, of Mrs. Gandhi's sixteen-point plan fdr 
developnent of the region (see Appendix IV). Covering riOt only the. develop- 
rant Qf the Calcutta netropolitah region, it set a target of 2,000 small-scale 
industrial unils to be set up yearly in VJest -Bengal and a list of incentives to 
revive outside interest in investrsent in Calcutta that had lagged so badly with 
the political tr^)ii)les of 1969-71. The scheine v;as further augii:ented in ^?ver»ber 
1971, when the central governnent issued an entirely new list of incentives for 
the state patterned on those already in practice vei^ successfully in J'Jaharastra 
and other Indian states- ^ , 

Funding was iiicre^gd in the last year of the State's Fourth Plan (1969-73) 
by 84 crores, giving a total outlay in thfs Fourth Plan period of Rs. 900 millioa 
crores, and the state governnjent^in 1972 raised by a special tax on luxury itens 
such as refrigerators, cabaret shows, etc., 9 further Rs 100 crores for regional 
developjnent. 

Perhaps no re' promising are the plans announced 4n October, 1972, for West 
Bengal's Fifth Plan. With a imjch larger outlay, one of the inain aims is rurban- 
ization on a large scale, with the inajor part of the planned total going toward 
agriculttiral development, power and rurai. electrification. Another aim an- 
nounced in the plan is to provide an urban servicing and industrial center to 
be set up within five kilonietres of each village, and a primary education center 
and health center for each duster of 15 villages As to electri/ication. it is , 
anticipated that each village willvliave "poyier supplies within ten years,^^ 

And perhaps most in:j>ortant is the fauiMing of all-we.ather roads to all vil- 
lages with populations'of more than 1500 pe'ople^ For-the lack of roads is^ perhaps 
the greatest handicap to a productive economy, leading to both physical and mental 
isolation 38 ' - ^ . . . ^ 

The result of the programs already 'in ^progress and those planned in the 
Fifth Plan period will, if even carried out to any reasonable extent, have the 
vital effect of taking* some of the immense pressure off Calculfcta as the primary 
town in the region. It will not lead to the replacement of Calcutta and Haldia 
as the only available ports in-Eastern India, but it will hopefully relieve 
some of the, intense pressure ;on Calcutta*s facilities and allow concentration 
on Its main function as a port and capital -raising center as v/ell as a manu- 
facturing one 

However, rurbanization is only one aspect of Jhe economic growth of the 
eastern region, and both the critical rate^of unemployment in West Bengal and 
the whole new'set of relations that have emerged with the creation of Bangla- 
desh wifl have a marked effect on Calcutta's future. 

Figures for unemployment vary considerably from the usually quoted 2 8 
million to somevrfiere in the reaion of 5 million for the state as a v/hole and 
1 million for Calcutta alone. ^ But even taken at its lowest level, unemploy- 
ment, whether it is educated unemployment (estimated at some 220,000) or general, 
is a crucial problem. Both the central government and the state government are 
well aware of this> At the* national level, the whole impetus of the Fifth Plan 
is directed toward. raising the poverty level, reaching a guaranteed minimum wage. 



and*i!3eeting 'the growing unenploynent p'ool. At the state level, the West 
Bengal government has placed unen:ployrjent as its forenwst priority. 

But only one person recently, the R.C.C. General Secretary, f!r. Priyaranjan 
Sas I-^nshi, has come up with hard estimates of how mch funding two nil! ion 
jobs would entail." His calculation that to find jobs to this extent would in- 
volve industrial investnient of some Rs. 1400 crdres in five years has^ not sur- 
prisingly, aroused reaction^** For at the njonient, ,tfre present Congress govern- 
iDent, which has appreciably raised the level of incoming investment to Calcutta 
in the last two years,, still has ori1y*reached a 330 cnore figure, and there is . 
little likelihood of achieving the 1400 crore figure in the next few years. 

The problem has been accentuated by the^rempfiasis on giving -"locals" pre- 
ference to jobs in Calcutta. And the .growing localism that can be found is al- 
* ready affec|:ing industry in Calcutta and is niaking^ itself felt throughout other 
areas of the eastern region, such*as Assam and Orissa.^^ - 

i 

Added to the unemployment problem that is perhaps the major factor in the 
/ stable and planned growth of West Bengal-, there are tne problems associated nith 
the creation of Bangladesh. For economically the ant icipated* mutually beneficial 
set of -relationships set up with' Bangladesh in 1972 have far from fulfilled their 
promise. Part of this is undoubtedly due to the still chaotic transportation 
situation jn Bangladesh and Bangladesh's wish to find other markets for their 
goods. 43 Under the limited payment ajgreement between India and Bangladesh due 

• ^ to expire last month (and now extended for a' further six months), only some 6.2 

crones .of Indian exports and some 2.1 crores of iiiports were exchanged of the 
anticipated 25 crores two-way flow.'Triis has led to recriminations on both sides 
and- the accusation, among othefs, that Bangladesh is liolding out on its con- 
tracted jute exports in an attempt to force India to buy the jute in foreign ex- 
change at the rising market price. For'as a result of Bangladesh' s failure Jtgi^ 
deliver the contracted Rs. 7.5 rrores at jute at Rs, 54 a maund, the free market' 
price in Calcutta by Jdt)uary 12th this year was running at Rs. 64 a maund. 44 

The exact implications of the existence of Bangladesh, both economic and 
political, have still to be worked out. But there is no doubt in Indian minds 
that 'relations with Bangladesh must be taken into account when planning for the 
' eastern region and, as such, relations both economic and political are of prime 
importance to the'future well-being of the eastern region.45 

Economically, therefore, Calcutta and West Bengal have taken a number of 
steps that should lessen the intense pressure on Calcutta by the deliberate 
policy of rurbanization and by economc' development of the hinterland. If these 
work out to any reasonable , extent in the Fifth Plan period, they will certainly 
help with the redevelopment of the Calcutta Metropolitan District and allow 
Calcutta' to concentrate on redeveloping its now overly congested core areas. 

But in the long run the political factor still remains the crucial one. 
And much depends on the ability of the present New Congress, or future alter- 
native governments, to keep stability both in Calcutta and in Wes't Bengal. The 
1972 Hew Congress party victory was a massive one, as is shown in the following 
table, for it not only increased its overall percentage of votes from the 1971 * 
figure of 29.8^ to 49.1^, but gained control of 216 seats out of the total of 

• - 280 
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'WEST BEfJGAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
' ELECTION RESULTS, 1969, 1971, and 1972 



1969 ' 1971 1972 



Party 


% Votes' 


Seats 


% Votes 


Seats 


mtes 


Seats 


New Congress 


' 40.4 ■ 


• 55 


29.8 


105 


49.1 


216 . 


Old 'Congress 


split in 


late 1569 


5.9 


2 . 


1-4 


2 


Bang! a Congress 


8.0 


33 


5.5 


5 


merged w/New Congress 


CRI 


6.8 


30. 


8-6 


' 13 ' 


8,4 


35 


CPM - . - 


^^JB 


80— " 


33.8 


111 


27.5 


14 


Forward Bloc ^ 


, 5.4 


21 


. 3.7 


3 


2.7 


0 


Others^ 


19.8^ 


61 


12.7 


' 38/ 


10.9 


13 - 


■ TOTALS 

- * 


100.0 


' 280 


100.0 




J 00.0 „ 


280 



^"Others" includes the Forward Bloc (Marxist), Socialist Unity Centre, 
' Revolutionary Socialist Party, Revolutionary Communist Party of India, 
Bolshevik Party, Worker's Party, Biplabi Bangla CongresSi Praja 
Socialist Party, Sumyukta Socialist Party, Lok^ Sevak Sangh^ Gurkha 
League, Muslim League, Jana Sangh, and Swatantra Party. 



"ihree elections in 1971 were cancelled because of the deaths of candi- 
dates. , ' 

Source: Constituency Data Sheets, Press Information Bureau of India. 



Such a massive victory grave hope that for some years after the turmoil of 
the previous years there might be some peace and stability. The new ministry, 
which had achieved the election victory primarily due to the help of the formerly 
split Bangla Party and the alliance of the CPI, as well as of the youth cadre at- 
tracted to it from the CPI(M) and the Naxalites, seemed to have every promise of 
achieving some success in dealing with what has been described as "an administra- 
' tlon that is politically corrupt throughout, the greater portion of it being 
mired in studies apathy and indifference to the obligations of service, and in 
which contempt for discipline and the law is the rewarded norm rather than the 
O punished exception.^^ . . _ - 
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Headed by Siddartha Ray, former Union .Minister for West Bengal In the 
Central Cabinet, it was assured of Delhi's support, and from the beginning 
the Chief Minister was well aware of bo'^th the problems he faced and the times 
within which he had to deal with these. Just after the March, 1972, election, 
he stated these clearly and has constantly repeated the same theme ever since: 

Me do not have all the time in the world ... maybe we have only 
three or four years to show concrete results. * If we fail, whether 
because of the mistakes of the government or business or. industry, 
or because any one section is more concerned about their rights 
than those of others, we will all topple together ~ npt any one 
section, but the entire country. ^7 

But his ministry soon ran into trouble on t^vo fronts, that' of internal 
factionalism and that of the general economic situation, the massive unenploy- 
ment accentuated by the worst drought in fifty years, followed by massive^ 
floods affecting an area of over 30,000 square miles and an estimated 20^5 
million population. ' Actual expenditure, on drought relief alone, set at Rs 
" 3Q million in 1972-73, grew into Rs. 230 million in the first *ten months pf J 
his office.^. ' . 

Internal factionalism began to haunt the flew Congress aliflost as soon as 
the electidij was over> Essentially between the two rival youth wings of the 
party, the Congress Chhatra Parishad, led by Subrata Mukherji, the factional- 
ism was a major source of internal dissention in the New Congress party until 
the PCC elections last December. An open rift af that time was only just 
avoided, due mainly to Chief Minister Ray's personal efforts, and those of 
Mrs.?ilndira Gandhi, who met both sides during the All-India Congress sessions 
at S^lt Lake in. Deceiver. Mith the transfer of Priyaranjan Das Munshi^ to his 
All-India Youth Congress post and his subsequent resignation of his. state post, 
matters -for the moment have settled down. 

A further factor in -this decline in factionalism could well be due to the 
acceptance by both rival sides of the fact of Ray's leadership and the lack of 
anyone'to replace him at the present time. Another help has been the split 
within Chhatra Parishad itself, with the nev/ "rump" group under Sudhin 
Bhattacharya disowning any opposition to Ray's leaderships^ or ministry. 

But the factionalism of the first ten months did a great deal of harm, 
both iniiolding back implementation of government development plans and in 
taking the political struggle into the economic sphere. 

For the six months preceding the vital PCC meeting in December, 1972, it 

v/as quite clear that the various ministers were more interested in internal 

-politics than in carrying out their government assignments. In particular, 

%ith the CPM in full flight after the election, the field was left open to 

the New Congress to move into the trade unions, Subratra Mukherji, despite 

also being Minister for Home Affairs, alone held the presidency of some score 

of trade unions, and it becarte the case "of not just ... the industrial units 

being physically disturbed because of the influx of musclemeni the state of 

mind of the workers at large [was] also about equally aff^eting the pace of 
product ion. 50 
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On the otner iiand, tne fJew Congress :Aii\s,tt^j, apart from its help In 
funding the Calcutta .'-Metropolitan Authority* and giving full-scale support to * ' 
its efforts, also canaged to get rid of the arcaiaic and corrupt Calcutta 
Municipal Corporation, wnose chairman admitted on its demise that "thej 
Corpora-tion had done v;orse than nothing in any sphere ivhatsoever since 
Independence. 51 In addition, the Labour Departnient )n recent nrontns nad 
inade considerable progress in svorking out sor-e 22Hfipartite agreeinents be- 
tween labor, manageTient, and government that augur well for industrial peace 
in the future in the state. 52 . ' ^ 

8ut the major problem of the Ray government has oeen unemployment, and -5 
particularly that of educated unemployment. With an estimated 220,000 educated 
un>.np'loyed on the f^arket today? the hidden cagnitude of the proolem can oe seen 
in the fact that ready to add to tnis figure are some 300,000 undergraduate and 
post-graduate students .in Calcutta wno have been unable to take their final ^ 
examinations due to' the breakdown of the examination system by mass^o-opfing ' 
"^""and by the actual closure of the un-iversitie^ ii. recent years.^>^ Inevitably, 
the admission procedures have been delayed as a result, and potentially the 
educated unemployed fi^ure'^is grov/ing at an alarming rate. 5^ And for all the 
statements of both the Central and of Ray's state government concerning their 
plans to deal with this potentially disrupting force, this is .the major 
challenge to peaceful political and economic development in India in the next 
few years- , . 

Apart from the internal . proijl'ems of the flew'State Government, tig other 
major factors exist that coul-d" easily lead to a renewal of major political 
unrest. The first is the stif^ existent elite threat. For.all the vale- 
dictions that met the Naxalite move(pent with the death of ChBru f^azumdar laSt^ 
July, few see it entirely as a written-off movement. It was interesting that' 
in interviews in Calcutta with both Mr. Siddantha Ray and the Uest Bengal In- ^ 
specter General of Police, the emphasis in both cases was on the possibility 
of future Naxalite action if th6 government did not take strong positive .steps 
(and so far, it has not) to deal with the unemployment situation. Recently, 
there have been any number of Naxalite arrests and reports indicating Chinese 
funding^ coming to so-called Naxalite elements in West Bengal, Bihar and in 
Nepal .35. And there is no doubt that once the first flush of victory starts , 
to wane and litt're'or npthing effective is done to alleviate unemployment j 
particularly among the educated, Naxalism could once again emerge as an at- 
tractive alternative to 'either the New Congress party's, policies or to those 
of -the CPI{M). ' - , . ' , ■ 

A final point, but one of grov/ing importance that affetts West Bengal as . 
well as the -states of its -hinterland, in particular Assam, is growing localism. - 
Jn West Bengal, it is already becoming a cause of economic tension^o and now 
that localism as a policy has been adopted by the CPI(M), it is threatening to 
become a major force in events in Eastern India. The recent prolonged dis- 
turbances in Assam over the language policv57 3nd the Chief Minister's rough 
reception \r\ Darjeeling on a recent visit^o are both aspects of a much larger 
problem that has, in recent months, caused a major crisis in Andhra Pradesh 
and cap be seen also in Tamil Nadu's demands for independence from the center 
and in the Shiv Sena's recent mayoral election victory in Bombay. 

A major element in this growing localism has been the migration both of 
Biharis or non-Bengalis from Bangladesh into West Bengal and into Assam.^^ In 

L_ iia ^ : . 



Assam, this has 'already led to widestale violence and the situation' is far 
from being settled. The border control^ have no»^een tightened up, *but even 
in the last fev; months there ir evidengg that the influx, though not so great, 
is continuing* * ^ .* ' < ' 

This jnigration problem and the localism accentuateo by the physical pre- 
sence of Bangladesh along West Bengal's eastern frontier brings into play one 
of the most Important factors in trying to assess the possibility of political 
stability In West Bengal in the future. It is still difficult to assess, and 
one wonders if the Indian government itself has a clear idea,°x. what effept 
Bangladesh is likely to have on India's security in 'the Eastern Sector, and 
on West Bengai and the^surrounding Indian^states in particular- 

— » 

■ It is elear that Bang'ladesh is seeking greater independence of India as 
time goes on,. and it is a, policy that could well cause some apprehension to 
India if the long talked of Chinese alignment, anticipated by some, ever takes 
place. ^- r * * ^ 

As , to West Bengal, Bangladesh is certainly not providing the anticipa^d 
market, particulary for jute, that was at first anticipated, althouah this 
could well be due to Bangladesh's, own internal transport problems>°V' ^ut at 
the moment, thanks to Sheikh f-iujibur Rahman's massive election victory in March 
and the lack of any coherent opposition, there does not seem to. be any immediate 
likelihobd^of extremists seizing control in Bangladesh. But it must be remem- 
bered that it was the policy of the CP (M-L) in 1971 to see the "struggle in 
West Bengal" spill over into what^was then East Pakistan and the expressed hope 
thatlthe two struggles in both Bengals "will become one*"^2 /^pj pranda -has 
pointed out the attraction to many of the East Bengal t communities of the West * 
Bengal Naxalite movement was due to their own weaknesses since Independence. ^3 
And although Sheikh Mujibur's recent election victory would seem td.indic2fte 
the stability and primacy of his essentially right-wing government for the 
near future, a sudden change in leadership could lead to a more extreme govern- 
ment, w^ith some of the implications spelled out by General Kaul in an article, 
in 1971: "Once leadership in East Bengal passes to the extremists' hands, as 
is already happening. East and West Bengal, inspired by China, may become an ; 
enlarged Bangla^sh. China would then wield great influence in these twd re- 
gions, 64^ - " ' ' ' \s , ' 

'E- ^CONCLUSION 

It has been the underlying basis of the argument of this paper that there 
is beginning to, appear a ryew arid promising trend in Indiaij planning, involving 
primarily the throwing of/ of wholesale Western concepts and legacies and the 
attempt to deal 'with the p!%blems both at the national level 'and at the re- ' 
gional or city level, based on Indian conditions HnaS^ocial and cultural values* 

Y . ' * * ^ \ . * . 

This is by no means a complete revolution. For th^re'are still ^any ele- 
ments in Indian planning today that are hidebound by colonial tradition. Among 
these Is the still outdated relationship betv/een engineers and architects and , 

the tendency 1? to think 1/i what has been termed 'grandeloquent' terms. 

it , ' 
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• llo one, in a sense, has been inore to blame for this , than fJehrii and 
Corbusier, for Chandigarh still ^Kas a fatal attraction vd planners in India 
today; Grand though the scheme is^ it 'is, as Correa anong others has pointed 
out, unsuitable in many ways for the Ind4an condition* . Apart from "the dust 
catching brise-sol^eil , the medieval^ segregation of socNal classes and the ap-, " 
palling lac^ of public -transport, 65 Corbusier ignored the social custorns of , 
the society In which he was working — the Punjabi habit, fo*^ instance, of 
sleeping outside^ with the result that Chandigarg is a hot, unsociable city 
ftith bare .and empty streets. - - ^ • • ^ 

And one wonders whet her /Chandigarg has taught any lessons and it i^ not 
ju^t one more of those monumental happenings that have occurred throughput 
Indian history, /such' as Mandb^atepur-^Sikri , Agra and others ' 

The answer lies perhaps in Nehru's ^mark quoted earlier: "The signifi-r. 
cant iMng about Chandigarh ^s not the fact you like 11 but that it has made > 
you awS^e^hat moOern architfecture exists." And in this sense Chandigarh began 
th^process of waking the Indian mind up to. the unique set of sociaJ and economic 
conditions, climate, -1 iving habits, and building materials that ev'ist*in India \ 
to create a truly Indian 'answer to architectural and planning problems. 

On- the one hand, there is the ability, and in a country of India's size 
and population^this is an indispensab^le asset (for all the extravaganzas that 
it at times leads to)^ to plan on a masaive scale. National planning in India 
today can now be seen at this level,' and projects such as the necBombay win 
City Project, and the rebuilding of a national water grid of v/hich the giant 
2665 km long Ganga-Cavuery canal is a part, are symptoms of this- 

On the other hand, tfhe grov/ing emphasis on the liuman factor in planr^ing^^ 
apd the emphasis on low-cost housing schemes and slum improvements^' are per- 
haps th€ most promising way to solve India's massive overurbanization problems, 

, We have seen from the examination of the Qalcutta Metropolitan Plan fhat 
the emphasis is'on maintenance and on the renewal of slum or bustee areas in 
Calcutta, rather than in^any att^t to literally sweep them away under the 
bulldozer that* has been the comot\ practice until recently in developing coun- 
tries. And it is interesting to note that both in this plan -prepared in 'the ^ 
early 1960's and in the many publications of the Hew Calcutta Metropolitan 
Development Authority we find mention of the need to work with the Indian con- 
ditions and Indian ethos and not to just adapt wholesale Western ideas 

Colin Rosser has argued forceably that the traditional concepts on which 
urban housing policies have been based ar^e no answer to the problems of lovA ^ 
income housing In developing countries — tFfat v/hat is required is a realistic^ 
approach that recognizes that within the bujste&s^^ which provide already the 
only housing that the inhabitants can afford) the answer lies, an answer of 
guided self-improvement 68. « . ^ ^ 

And from this flows the broader realization — the concept of the city as 
*a focus of urban social change and not as an obstacle to economic change, the 
view that "developing nations are already overurbanized, burdened with festering 



cities beyond thein capacity to support. Over? l:\veaty years igo, l&rl 
Mannheim suggested thaf planners concentrate on^ what he termed the prfncipal 
fsedia or the structural, forces v;ith?n a so'ciety, and by* planning intervene 
and guide social changeJO In this context, and it is one becoming more and 
more accepted by planners in developing countries, cities are a^^major force' 
for national development apd-not just a set of ecooomic and social problems. 

• » * r 

And with this has grown the realization that Western thought, whether 
it is that of outside experts or of Indians infcued with English tradit»ipn, has 
been overburdened 1)y a "Westerjr concept of time* As John Gunnell puts it: 

Development as a mode of thought involves the emergence of an 
orientation toward time and changer which has found its paradig- 
matic expression in modem Western society. Is; general, this - 
means a focus where society as well as the life. of thd' individual * 
is perceived as moving along a unilinear ])Tane froq the past, 
through the present-ahd toward the future, arid where thje future 
is understood" not only as a dimension of existence and a* boundary 
- of life, but as an object of' inlentioriaL action v/hich can b*e an- . * 
j ;ticipated, appropriated^'^ controlled, and made to conform to goals 
I devised in the present. . Here the future is spmethijig to be 
' planrfed and actualized by consciously innovatjve and creative 
action, 71 ' . ' ^ ' / 



In India there is still the presence of this unilinear -concept of time that 
can be seen in the frustrations of the planners and of the general public in the 
clash between the peculiarly I-nd'ian rhyihm of life and the need for Vapid develop 
ment. But in this growing 'awareness oft the differences between cultures re- 
flected in attitudes toward planning, Tv/ould argue that there is more. hope ttjan 
pessimism for Indian planning in general ,^'3nd in Calcutta in particular, for the 
future* ' V " 

Both the first, and the most massive program of development in India, rhe 
Basic Development Plan is nov/ at last- underway/ and for' all' the critics that 
write- it off so easily, I would argue that the basic planning' Snd now its im-/ 
plementation are both realistic and possible. And, given ag evenf chance to con- 
tinue without political disruption, there is a 'future* for Calcutta, ' 
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